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Bill to Foster © 
Commercial Air 
Force Reported 


Measure Adds to Duties of 
Secretary of Commerce En- 
couragement of Civil Air 
Navigation. 


Regulation of Planes 


And Flyers Provided 


Ultimate Transfer of Postoffice 
Aerial Facilities Also Con- 
tained in Provisos of 
Measure. 


{Aviation—Transportation—Commerce— 
Building—1808.] 


Comprehensive development of commer- 


cial aviation is contemplated in the 


measure favorably feported by the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 


tee last Saturday. The bill as reported 


is a modification of the Bingham bill, re- 
cently passed by the Senate and adds to 
the duties of the Secretary of Commerce 
the encouragement of civil air navigation 
under regulations he may see fit to pre- 
seribe. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to require registration of civil 
aircraft, issue standard operating rules, 
license pilots, and regulate the establish- 
ment of landing fields, air routes and 
route markers and signals. Instead of 
creating a bureau of civil aviation within 
the Department of Commerce as was 
originally suggested, the House bill pro- 
vides for the appointment of an addi- 
tional Secretary of Commerce in charge 
of commercial aviation and increases the 
membership of the existing advisory com- 
mittee for aeronautics from 12 to 15 mem- 
bers. 

T Provided. 

The measure also provides for ultimate 
transfer of the Postoffice Department air 
facilities, landing flelds and air ports to 


anda -ypiggiction of the . Department ..of 


Commerce and authorizes the Stcretary 


ransfers 


of Commerce to cooperate with the De- 
partment of Agriculture inthe issuance 
of weather reports and forecasts neces- 
Sary to promote safety and efficiency in 
air navigation. 

As defined in the bill, the duties of the 
Secretary of Commerce in the promotion 
of civil air navigation briefly are these: 

1. To encourage the establishment of 
air ports and other air navigation facili- 
ties. 

2. To make recommendations to the 
Secretary of Agriculture as to necessary 
meteorological service in connection with 
the maintenance of established airways. 

3. To study the possibilities for the de- 
velopment of commercial air navigation 
and the aeronautical industry and trade 
in the United States and to collect and 
disseminate information relative thereto. 

4. To advise with the bureau of stan- 
dards and other agencies in the executive 
branch of the government in carrying for- 
ward such research and development work 
as tends to create improved light or other 
signal structures, radio directional finding 
facilities and other air navigation facili- 
ties. 

Regulation Authorized. 

The secretary, under the bill, is author- 
ized to issue regulations governing: 

1. Registration of eligible aircraft. 

’, Periodic examination and rating of 
aircraft to demonstrate their airworthi- 
ness. 

3. Periodic examination of pilots. 

4. Periodic examination and rating of 
air navigation facilities. 

5. Operation, including rules for taking 
off and alighting, signal rules for land 
and water structures, safe altitudes of 
flight, identification and marking of air- 
craft, and the maintenance of logbooks. 

The bill authorizes the Department of 
Commerce to build and operate emergency 
landing fields, light and signal structures, 
radio directional finding facilities, chart 
airways and issue periodical maps and 
bulletins. 

A specific provision in the measure pro- 
hibits the Secretary from granting ex- 
clusive privileges for the use of any air- 
port, landing fleld or other navigation fa- 
cility maintained by the Government, 
which, the bill provides must be available 
for as general a public use 
under necessary regulations. 


as is possible 


Penalties Imposed. 


Violation of the regulations requiring 
registry of aircraft and pilots will be pun- 
ishable, if the measure becomes law, by a 
fine of $500 or by if@~prisonment for 90 
days while interference with established 
signals, or forgery of licenses would be 
punished by a fine of $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for five years. 

The bill asserts the complete sovereignty 
of the government over “airspace above 
the lands and waters of the United States, 
including the Canal Zone,” and prohibits 
the operation of foreign aircraft in inter- 
state commerce across the United States 
and provides that craft of the armed forces 
of a foreign country may not be operated 
in the United States except authorization 
of the Secretary of State. 


Philippine Rice Prices High. 


te prices in the Philippines coiftinue 
wd hest since the war for the begin- 
ning of the season, according to a report 
to the Department of Commerce from the 
American Trade Commissioner at Montin. 
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Steel Orders Sho bea 


Increase in February 


D. C., 


Silk Consumption, Building Con- 
tracts and Magazine Advertising 
Better Than in January. 


[Commerce=-Gieneral Domestic Business— 
1807.] 

Further figures on February business 
conditions reported by the Department of 
Commerce last Saturday indicate increases 
over a year ago in the production of steel 
ingots, unfilled steel orders, silk consump- 
tion by textile mills, new building contracts 
awarded, receipts of corn, corn grindings, 
and magazine advertising, while the pro- 
duction of pig iron and northern pine lum- 
ber, receipts of wheat and oats and con- 
tracts awarded for concrete 
declined from February, 1925. 

In comparison with January, 1926, 
creases occurred in new awards for con- 
crete pavements, magazine advertising and 
sales by ten-cent store chains, while de- 
clines were registered in the production 
of iron and steel, unfilled steel orders, in 
bank clearings, postal receipts and grain 
receipts, due principally to reasonal con- 
ditions and to the shorter month. Con- 


sumption of silk and prices of stocks also | 


declined from the preceding. month. 


Thirteen Labor Dis putes 


Reported During Week 


Miners, Molders, Carpenters, Tex- 
tile Workers. Painters, and Glaz- 
iers Are Involved. 


[Labor Disputes—1836.] 
Thirteen new labor controversies 
reported to the Department of Labor 
ing the week ending last Saturday, ac- 
cording to the weekly statement of Hugh 
L. Kerwin, Director of Conciliation. On 
March 13, there were 46 strikes before the 
Department for settlement, 
versies which had 

stage. 
The new 
niners, 
penters, 


were 
dur- 


and 14 contro- 
not reached the strike 


cases involve 
furniture 


textile 
makers, 


workers, 
molders, 


pavenments | 


in- 
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| punished by fine of not less than $100 and 
not more than $1,000, or by confinement in 


car- | 
building mechanics, painters and | 


glaziers, clothing workers, metal polishers | 


and grave diggers. The 13 
may be compared with 6 and 
first and second weeks preceding. 


new 


o 


Bremen Bank Deposits Seen 
Nearing High Mark of 1913 
[Saving Bank Deposits in Germany—1821] 


A recent computation of the 
saving bank deposit per inhabitant in the 


cases | 
of the | 


| expressed 
| Committee last 


| tect the 
average | 


various States of the German Reich dur- | 


ing the month ended October 31, 
; shows the average of deposits per inhab- 


itant in Bremen was 73.69 reichsmarks, as 


1925, | 


compared with the 1913 pre-war figure of | 
| quate to meet the needs of navigation. 


82.20 marks, 
vices to_ the 


according to 
Department 


Consular ad- 


of Commerce 
from Bremen, made public last Saturday. 

The next highest average deposits 
ported were in the State 
Lippe with 41.60 
pared with a 
marks, and 


reichsmarks, as 
pre-war figure of 
Hamburg with 39.40 


com- 
991.50 


| Representative Hawley 
re- | 


a | clearance 
of Schaumburg: | Clearance 


reichs- | 


. - © j ! 
marks, as compared with a pre-war aver- | 


age of only 
stated, adding: 

“The inhabitants of Bremen had 
date of computation not only 
average savings bank 
amount is 90 per 
figure.” 


14.40 marks,;’ ‘the report 


at 


deposits 
cent of the 


but the 
pre-war 
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the highest | 
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Consular Service 
s 
Construction 


| Corporations 
Anti-Trust 
| Customs Court Dec'n 


Loss Value 
Real value Imports 
Wrapping Paper 2 | 

Domestic Business 

Review 


| Vocational—Chemists 
Bureau 5 
Engineers Rpt. Canal 


Foreign Needs 2 
Farm Federation 1 
Federal Oil Bad. 
Federal Trade Com. 

Auto Case Dismissed 15 


Africa 
Coffee Crop Survey 
Costa Rica 
Denmark—Rubber 
Egypt—Tobacco 
Foreign Needs 
French Electrical 
France, General 
General Review 
train Demand 
Steel 
Italy—Sugar 
Rubber 
Sugar 
London Wool Auct. 


tar 


‘| eweiaeaals Would e 
Make Slander by 
Radie Punishable 


Rebresehtative s Blaston Proposes 
Application of Law in States 
Receiving the Words. 


Fine and Imprisonment 
Provisions Sought by Him | 


Recovery of Damages by Civil Ac- 
tion Also Provided in His 
Amendment. 


[Radio—1904.] 

The House, in committee of the whole, 
last Saturday adopted an amendment to 
the radio regulation bill, proposed by Rep- 
resentative Blanton, Abilene, Tex. (Dem.), 
penalizing slander over the radio, not only 
in the State in which the slander was 
broadcast, but also in, the States of recep- 
tion. 

The, amendment provided: , 

“That any person, who, or any radio, 
affecting the character and stand- 
ing of another, use derogatory language, 
which in laws of any State into which 
such language is transmitted, constitutes 
(a) slander, or (b) libel, were such Inguage 
in writing, shall constitute (1) the offense 
of oriminal slander, which may be prose- 
cuted, either in the State from which that 
language was broadcast, or in any State 
into which that language was transmitted, 
and upon conviction, said offender shall be 


shall, 


jail for a term not less than 30 days 
not more than one year, 
fine and imprisonment, and; (2) civil 
slander, for which the person aggrieved 
may make the offender respond in ap- 
propriate damages, under the measure of 
damages prevailing in such States.” 


and 
or by both such 


Washington-Oregon Bridge 
Opponents Present Views 


{Bridge Building—Navigation—1865] 

Opposition to the proposed $3,000,000 
bridge across the Columbia River between 
Long View, Wash., and Rainer, Oreg., was | 
before the Senate Commerce_|} 
Saturday. Representatives | 
of several cities in the two States appeared 
to urge that any legislation enacted au- 
thorizing the structure be certain to pro- 
interests of navigation on the | 





river. 

Senator Jones, of Washington, chairman | 
of the committee. has proposed a bill at- 
thorizing the structure and calling for a 
clearing of 155 feet high, with tools to be 
charged. The contention is made by the 
promoters that the clearance will be ade- 

Opposing the views of the promoters, 
, of Oregon, Repub- | 
specifications call for a 
of 175 feet. Plans could be 
changed, he said, to give the flood height 
desired without material additional cost. 


lican, urged that 


; mail 
| February, 


Retirement Bill Considered. 


} 
—_ { 
The Civil Service Committee of the | 
House held an executive meeting Friday | 
on the employees retirement bill, H. R. | 

j 

The meeting will be continued Saturday | 

morning. 


| declared the Post Office 


| mainly 


for 


Would Put State Laws 
Ahead of Prohibition Act 


[Prohibition—Constitution—State 
Right Rights—1873.] 

Representative Oliver of New York 
(Dem.), has introduced a joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the 
United States Constitution by add- 
ing, as section 2, of the eighteenth 
amendment, (prohibition), the fol- 
lowing: 

“The term ‘concurrent 
be construed to mean that no act of 
Congress” shall invalidate an act 
adopted by a State which incon- 
sistent with the foregoing articles, 
and that such act adopted by a State 
shall be the supreme law within the 
boundaries of said State, notwith- 
standing the provisions of any legis- 
lation adopted by Congress in con- 
flict therewith.” 


Postal Revenue 
Loss for 1926 


power’ shall 


is 


Seen by Mr. New | 


Various Classes of Mail Are 
Affected by Rate Changes, 
Postmaster-General 
Says. 


[Postal Rates—Recenues—Senate— 1862.] 
Losses in postal revenues for the fis- 
cal year 1926 in virtually all classes of 
mail, directly. attributable to the increase 
in postal rates enacted last year by Con- 
gress, were predicted by Postmaster Gen- 
eral New in a report, Saturday, requested 
by the Senate. 
Appraising .the Senate of 
estimated losses, the 


the impending 
Postmaster General 
Department had 
prepared an estimate of the amount of 
postal rvenues which probably will be re- 
ceived for the fiscal year 1926 as a result 
of the changes in postage rates and 
changes made by the act of 1925, together 
with estimated increases or decreases for 
the various classes of mail services. 

The resolution adopted by the Senate 
and f6rwarded to Mr. New, had specifically 
requested information relative to receipts 
from July 1 to December 31, 1925, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 
1924, when the old rates were in effect. 

Postmaster General’s Report. 

The Postmaster General's report, how- 
ever, dealt with the estimated revenues 
for 1926 compared with the estimated re- 


| venues for the same year that would have 
| been received had these changes not been 


made. The estimates of revenues for 
fiscal year 1926, the Postmaster 


the 
General 


| added, at the present rates are based upon 


the actual revenues of the department for 
the period, July 1 to 1925, 
both dates inclusive. 

An increase 
mated by 
for 


December 31, 


only $354,826 was esti- 
the department for first class 
1926, compared with the 
1925, estimate of $10,000,000. 
The doubling of post card rates was held 
responsible for this estimated 


or 


as 


de- 
crease, 

“This is confirmed by data to the effect 
that the number of post cards is estimated 
the year 19926 as 300,539,550," the re- 


[Continued on Page 15, Column }j.| 


| Individual ——— | 


Debits in Last Week | 
Reach $13,009,000,000 | 


Federal Renee Board Report for | 
Week Shows Decrease of 9,2 
Per Cent Over Previous Week. 

|New York City in Lead 
W ith $284, 000.000 


Reductions Giv en » for Chicago, 
San Francisco, LosAngeles, St. 
Louis. Boston and Cleveland. 


(Banks—Finance—1005. ] 


Debits to individual accounts, 


ported to the 


as re- 


Federal Reserve Board for 
banks jn leading cities for the week end- 
ing March 10, aggregating $13,009,000,000 
or 9.2 per cent below the total of $14,331,- 
000,000 reported for the preceding week, 
according to a statement made public last 
Saturday. 
New York 
$284,000,000, 
were as follows: 


City reported a decline of 
while other large reductions 
Chicago, $176,000,000, San 
Francisco $168,000,000, Los Angeles $69,- 
000,000, Boston $60,900,000, Pittsburgh, De- 
troft and St. Louis $40,000,000 
Cleveland $33,000,000. 

As compared with the week ending 
March 11, 1925, debits for the week under | 
review were larger by $1,950,000,000 or 
| 17.6 per cent. Increases were reported by 

most of the important centers, the largest 

increases being as follows: New York City 
| $1,576,000,000, Chicago $63,000,000, Phila- 
delphia $43,000,000, Boston $34,000,000, and 
} San Francisco $30,000,000. The largest re- 
{ duction, $20,000,000, was reported by Min- 
neapolis. 
Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
} Which figures have been published weekly 
| since January 1919, amounted to $12,206.- 

338,000 compared with $13,552,371,000 

for the preceding week and $10,401,723,- 

000 for the week ending March 11, 1925. 

Debits to individual accounts were re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board for 
banks in 268 centers, all of Which are in- 
cluded in the Summary by Federal reserve 

| districts. 


each and | 





as 


Muscle Shoals Lease Plan 
Discussed With President 


| 
| [Muscle Shoals—Farm Federation—1890.] | 

R. F. Bower and Chester H. Gray, of thé) 
American Farm Bureau Federation, con- | 
ferred with President Coolidg@ last Satur- | 
day over the details intident to the leasing 
of the Government's power and _ nitrate 
propect at Muscle Shoals, Ala. Mr. 
Bower was & member of the special com- 

| mission that investigated the matter for 
the President last summer. 

Mr. said the amendments at- 
tached the Senate to the resolution 
creating a joint commission to receive and | 
consider bids, would not have any detri- 
mental effect On disposition of the property. 


Bower 
by 


Insurance” Sum Announced. 


[1838] 

For the month of February, 
of military amd naval insurance 
gated $10,188,234.80; Government Life In- | 
surance, $1,507,004.77, and Deagl Compen- 
} sation, $4,609.315.69, the Veterans Bureau | 
| announced. 


payments | 
aggre- 
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| of 


| help 
replied he would if 
| of the 


| discussed with the 
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1 | Street and Highway 
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Interior : Appropr iation 
Increase Recommended 


| Senate Committee Reports Bill 
Providing $634,200 in Excess 
of House Provision. 


[Appropriations—1881.] 

Au increase of $634,200 over the amount 
voted by the House of Representatives is 
carried in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Bill as reported to the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations 
last Saturday. The total 
Senate bill is $226,960,418, a decrease of 
$7,213,728 as compared with the appro 


priations for this department for the cur- 


from the 


earried by the 


rent fiscal year. 

The 
Senate Committee include: $52 
Bureau of Indian Affairs; $427,000 for 
and $53,000 
the United States Geological Survey. 

A decrease of $300,000 of the $1,800,000 


item in the House bill for the North 
Platte project in Nebraska and Wyoming 
is recommended by the Senate Committee. 


Baltimore & Ohio , Ohio Seeks 
Control of Indiana R. R. 


Application for Authority to Ac- 
quire Cincinnati, Idianapolis & 


W estern Filed With I. C. C. 


t Railroads—Consolidation—1854] 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last Saturday made public the application 
filed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
for authority to acquire control of the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Western Rail- 
road through the purchase of not less than 
80 per cent of its capital stock, and to 


increases recommended by the 


2,500 for the 
the 
for 


Bureau of Reclamation; 


operate the property. 


The application states that ihe applica- 
tion is believed to be in the public interest 
because “It will permit the Baltimore and 
Ohio to extend its services over the line 
between Hamilton, Ohio and Indianapolis, 
Ind., to Decatur and Springfield, Il., plac- 
ing these important railroad and industrial 
centers in direct touch, by a single rail- 
road system, with the many other im- 
portant points reached directly by the 
ant affording addi- 


cago and St, Louis, 
Mississippi systems.”” 


With several trans- 


Dispute Over Legislative 


Program in House Debate 


{impeachment 1867.] 

Stories of « conference between Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Representative Tilson, 
New Haven, Conn. (Rep.), Majority Leader 
the House, regarding the legislative 
program of Congress, led to an argument 
last Saturday in the Flouse. 
tive Garner, Uuvalde, 
lenged Mr. Tilson to 
what was discussed . 
, Mr. Tilson asked Mr. 


fepresenta - 
Texas( Dem.), chal- 
tell the House just 


Garner if he would 
out the program, Mr. Garner 
it were for the benefit 


carry 


country. 


Mr. Tilson said the one thing he had 
President was that of 
facilitating an early adjournment of Conm- 
gres by having eafly consideration of any 


impeachment procedings, ‘if there is to be 


: | 
Page. Col. 
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| an impeachment.” 
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—Creorge Washington. 
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Seite Accepts 


| House’s Musele 


Shoals Changes 
Concurrent Resolution Be- 
comes Effective Without 
President Sign- 
ing It. 


| Named to Committee, 


Mr. Norris Declines 


Messrs. Heflin, Sackett, Deneen 
Will Be Senators on Joint 
Congressional Body. 


{Muscle Shoals—Nitrates—1805.] 


The Senate last Saturday accepted the 
House amendments to the resolution 
authorizing the appointment of a Joint 
Congressional “ommittee to negotiate a 
lease for Muscle Shoals. The concurrent 
resolution became effective with the action 
of the Senate. It does not require the 
Signature of the President. 

One House amendment provided that 
any lease negotiated by the committee shall 
safeguard the production of nitrates and 
other fertilizer ingredients as provided for 
in the resolution. The other amendment 
requires the Cormmittee, when it makes its * 
report to Congress, to file certified copies to 
all bids submitted to it. 

There was no record yote on the ac- 
ceptance of the House amendments nor on 
the passage Of the resolution as amended. 
Immediately after the resolution was 
adopted Vice President Dawes named Sen- 
ators Norris, Republican, Nebraska; Heflin, 
Democrat, Alabama, and Sackett, Repub- 
lican, Kentucky, as the Senate members 
of the Joint Committee. Senator Norris 
declined to serve on the committee saying 
that he is opposed to leasing Muscle 
Shoals to any private company and that 
the Senate is entitled to be represented 
by some one Who is in sympathy with the 
resolution creating the Joint Committee. 
The Vice President then named Senatar 
Deneen, lillinois, Republican, to AN Sea 
ator’s Norris’ place on the committee. 

» *. Resoluticn’s Finat Form. 

in its final form: the resolution ‘reads: 

‘Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That a joint 
committee, to be Known as the Joint Com- 
mittee on Muscle Shoals, is hereby estab- 
lished to be Composed of three members to 
be appointed by the President of the Sen- 
ate from Ue Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry anda three members to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of 


Representatives from the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


“The committee 


- 


is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct negotiations for a lease 
or leases (but mo lease or leases shall be 
recommended which do not guarantee and 
safeguard the production of nitrates and 
other fertilizer ingredients mixed or un- 
mixed primarily as _ hereinafter provided) 
of the nitrate and power properties of the 
United States at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, 
including the quarry properties at Waco, 
Alabama, for the production of nitrates 
primarily and incidentally for power pur- 
poses, such power ito be equitably dis- 
tributed between the communities and 
States to Which it may be properly trans- 
ported, in order to serve national defense, 
agriculture, and industrial purposes, and 
upon terms Which so far as possible shall 
provide benefits to the Government and 
to agriculture equal to or greater than 
those set forth im H. R, 518, Sixty-eighth 
lease 0 leases EYTAOIN UN UNUNUUN 
firSt session, except that the 


hall be for a period not to exceed 
years 


Congress, 
leases s 
fifty 


Time Limit Fixed. 

“Said committe shall have leave to ree 
port its findings and recommendations, to- 
gether with a bill or joint resolution for 
of carrying them into effect, 
joint resolution shall, in the 


the status that is provided 
for measures enumerated in clause 56 of 
Rule XI: Provided. 


House, have 


That the commitee 
shall report to Congres not later than April 
26, 1926: And provided further, That the 
committee in making its report shall file 


| for the information of the Senate and 


House of Representatives, a trie copy of 


all proposals submitted to it in the conduct 
of such negotiations.” 


Veterans” Bureau Payi ing 
154,702 Insurance Claims 


[Veterans—Insurance~1828. ] 

The Veterans”? Bureau is at present pay- 
ing beneficiaries tundee 101,589 term insur- 
ance chums And 3,113 converted insurance 
claims, the bureau announced last Sat- 
urday. Death compensation is being paid 
to the henelidias ies of 74,566 deceased vet- ~ 
erans, While 224,124 disabled veterans are 
receiving disability compensation. 

Owing to a change in the system of dis- 
ability compensation checks in the field, 
Separate totals for January and Febru- 
ary are not yet available, but payments 


through February so far show a total of 
$16,501,004.23. 


| Silk Worth $1,156,602 Imported. 


(Textile and Silk Imports—Commmerce— 
1818.] 
New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and San Francisco, dur- 
ing February, received an aggregate of 
4,866,831 Square yards of silk imports 
valued at $1,156,602, states a report made” 
public last Saturday by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic _ Camere of the 


The ports of 
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[Rallroads—Freight Rates—18387 | 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last Saturday denied the long-pending ap 
plication of the transcontinental railroads { 
for permission to establish reduced freight 
rates on list of 47 commodities from | 
Eastern points to Pacific Coast terminals, | 
to meet the competition boat 
operating through the Panama 
without observing the long and short haul 
provisions of section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act by making corresponding 
reduction in the to intermediate | 
points. Commissioners | 
Aitchison dissented and 
Hall, who has been ill, did not participate | 
in the disposition of the case. 

The application of the roads 
tested by representatives of shippers and 
receivers of freight in the so-called ‘“‘in 
termountain” States and the decision was 
announced while the Senate was debating 
a bill introduced by Senator Gooding, of 
Idaho, to take away the Commission's dis- 
eretion, which it has under the 
law, to grant such applications when made 
by the railroads under certain conditions 
provided by law. 

Commodities Affected. 

The case has been before the co 
in its present form about three years and 

the arguments were heard by the commis- 
sion on October 16, 1924. In various forms i 
similar cases had been before the 
mission on many occasions in the 

The case is entitled Fourth \p- 
plication No. 12436, reducing rates on com- 
modities from originating territory west 
of the Indiana State line Pacific 
terminals. 

The principal commodities would 
have been affected are iron and steel arti- 
cles, paper and paper articles, ammuni 
cotton piece goods, lard substitutes, p 


a 
of lines 


Canal, 


rates 


Esch, Meyer and 


Commissioner 


Was con- 


present 





mmission 


com- 
past. 


Section 
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oO Coast 


that 













roofing, rosin, soap and soda. The ori 
territory extends from Chic n 
east, to Denver, Colo., on the wes 

“It is proposed,’ the Commission s 
“to reduce the rates to the Pacific 
ports in order to place the manufacturers | 
of the Middle West more nearly upon a 
rate equality with their Eastern cofnpeti- 
tors, who by reason of their location on or 
near the Atlantic seaboard enjoy the ad 
vantage of cheaper water transportation 
The applicants hope that by stimulating 
trafic through the proposed reductions 
they may be able to increase their net | 
revenues, but they do not propose to apply 


the reduced rates to intermediate destinu- 


tions, 


since to do so would more than off- 
set the gain from increased ft the | 
ports.” 
Details of Conclusions. 
In stating the conclusions of the major- | 
ity, the report says | 
“Considered as a whole, it cun not be 


said that the proposed ter 
the exception of the 
are lower than would be 
. mit the Middle West 
compete on relatively 
manufacturere located 
from the seaboard who ship th 
through the Atlantic 
the relief from the 
section whicl 
granted Y 
would not thereby 
of other 
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Director 
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per cent of 
Thus the 
the Atlantic 
Pittsburgh enjoys be ne 
extending it to fro. 
miles farther away. 
“Manufacturers of oth 
the Middle West 
corded a basis or 
not entitled 
advaniage they posse 
the manufacturers of the 
ties on the seaboard would 
vantage taken from 
While the manufacturers 
West in effect 
to them the advantige of 
water transportation, 
more nearly on an equality 
ern manufacturers 
ments of the latter 
coast ports through the canal, 
not only the 
ef their more westerly location 
moving all rail the 
advantage would be increased. . 
“Might Impair Water Lines.” | 
‘If the hopes of the applicants should be 
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realized the benefits which they as 
whole might obtain from the granting of 
the application would be greatly dispro- 
portionate to the loss which the water lines | 
Would suffer. * * * It is evident, there 








‘fore, that the diversion of any substantial | 
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Navy Department Views 
On New Canal Explained 


[ Transportation—Canals—Defense— 





1773.) 
The Secretary of the Navy has 
made public the following letter 


to Representative S. Wallace Demp- 


chairman of the House 


sey (N. Y.), 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
relative the All-American Canal 


project: 

‘My dear Mr. Dempsey: 

‘On March 8 I replied to your let- 
ter of March 2, concerning the All- 
American Deeper Waterway. This 
reply was intended for the use of, the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of 
the House of Representatives of 
which you are chairman. I think it 
might be well to call attention to the 
fact that the Navy Department did 
not in connection with its 
reply the economics of the situation 
or the cost of such a proposed water- 
way for the reason that the value of 
the waterway for national defense is 


consider 


purely incidental to its value as a 
commercial asset. 

‘The Navy Department has ex- 
pressed and desires to express no 


opinion whatever upon the feasibility 


of this canal or the desirability of its 
construction, other than the opinion 
stated in the letter heretofore mailed 
you, that if such a canal is con- 
structed it would be of incidental 
value to the national defense In the 
same sense that any other method 
of internal transportation is of value 


Sincerely yours, 


CURTIS D. WILBUR 





Appropriations for 
Four Departments 


Are Carried by Bill | 


Ailowance for State. Justice, 
Commerce and Labor Branches 


Total $80,119,991. 


Senate Committee's Report 
Increases House Provision 


Amendment Is "tapucned Dealing 
With Provision of Quarters for 
Foreign Servic e. 


{ Appropriations—1867. | 

4 ppropriations 
for the maintenance 
of State, J c 
provided © 
last Saturday 
Washington. 


totalling $80,119,991.90 
Departments 
and Labo 
reported to the 
Jones 


Com- 


of the 





ice, ommerce, 
bill 
by 


are in tl 


Senate Senator 


(Rep.) of Senate 

















ect nended increases over the 
approved by the House to 

$263,000 The total now carried 

by the bill is $2625,908.13 more than the 
appropriation for the current fiscal year 
Increases recommended by the Senate 
Committee include: $12.800 for salaries in 








the office of the Attorney General (trans- 
ferred fr the item for the inspection 
ot prisons and prisoners); $100,000 for mar 
shals, district attorneys, clerks, and other 
expenses of Federal courts; $24,000 for 
the purchase of law books for United 
States judges, and district atorneys: $10,- 
000 for printing and binding in the Depz 





























ment of Commerce; $15,000 for promoting 
commerce with Europe; $35,000 for pro- 
moting commerce with South and Central 
America; $15,000 for promoting commerce 
with the Far East; $9,000 for the 
gation of food fishes: $30,000 for t 
airy fish-cultural s ion Wart 
t $10,000 for the Mississippi 
e; and $32,560 for mineral mining i: 
igations 
Senate Committee has reconunended 
the House bills be amended to in 
the following provision 
] Secretary of State may reafter 
ease ( rent, for periods not exceeding 
such build and grounds for 
he Foreis Service us ma be 
id he , in a 
r wi ex without 
st to t continue t officers 
nd emp s of the Foreign e with 
quarte iz and house 
ment in Government-owned building } 
in buildings rented tor use as offic at 
} S Where, in s idgment, it would 
be nterest to do s 


Italy Increases Import 
Duty Rate on Sugar 


{Sugar—Tariff—Italy—1814. | 


























it lnpe ( on has 
€ r Mare | 1e im 
ositio f coeff of 1.7 according 
0 ( egram from ¢ ercial Attach 
4 iac Le it Rome to the Depart- 
ine of Comr ce The rz of import 
du on sugar of t first class will, there 
re, | 7 ire per 100 kilos in 
stead « nd on sugar of the 
fecond old lire instead of 6 
i S 

— 

Expect More Jugoslay Sugar. 

[Sugar—Yugoslavia—1695. | , 

\ e during the crop yea rol Sep 
temb Iyed ® includ August 1925 
Yugoslavian factories handled 1,218.91 
metri beets and extracted 
only sugar, it is expected 
that crop will vield about 
720,000 tons of sugur, according to a re- 
port received the Department of Com 

rom ('o lierbert S Bursley 
Belgrade 
tonnage from the water lines would have 
but an inappreciable effect on the net 
revenues of the rail carriers On the 
other hand, it might very seriously im 
pair the ability of the water lines to main 
tain their present standard of service 

Commissioner Esch, in his dissenting 
opinion, concurred in by Commissioners 
Meyer and Aitchison, says: ‘The denial of 
the application by the majority under 
these circumstances savors of an arbitrary 
exercise of authority which we do not have 
under the statute as interpreted by the 


preme Court in the Intermountain Rate 


Cases.”’ 


i 
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Senator McKellar 
Asks Revision of 
Postal Rates 


Senate Bill Would Restore the 
1920 Rates on Second- 
Class Matter. 


| One Cent on Postal 
C Cards Is Urged 


1.279.719 ‘Drop. in Pieces of 
Mail Carried Since Last 
Year. 


A 
proposed in a bill introduced in the 


geenral revision of postal rates is 
Senate 
Tenn). In 
the bill was 
duced the Senator outlined it as follows: 

“Briefly, 
the one cent rate on postal cards 


to 1920 


by Senator McKellar (Dem., a 


statment at the time intro- 


my bill proposes to, first, restore 


“Second, restore the rates on 


second-class matter. 
‘Third, restore the 1920 rate on transient 
second-class matter 


“Fourth, fourth- 


restore the rates on 
class matter 
“Fifth, take off the service charge on 


parcel post. 


“Sixth, provide a new section for pri- 
vate reply postal cards. 
“Seventh, restore a blue tag system for 


certain portions of second and fourth-class 
which 
mous savings to the users and a large in- 
come to the Government.” 

Commenting on his proposal the 
Senator said: 

“The report of the Postmaster General 
as to post revenues for the fiscal 
year 1925-26, actual for the first six months 
and estimated for the last six months, 
shows in my judgment, beyond controversy 
that the raising of postal rates by Act of 
Congress passed February 28th, 1925, 
@ great mistake. At the time, I believe a 
majority of the Senate thought it was a 
mistake but it will be remembered that 
President Coolidge thought otherwise and 
demanded that before any 
aries in the Post Office Department should 
be provided for, there an in- 
crease of postal rates which would sub- 
stantially produce enough to pro- 
vide for the increase in pay to employes. 

“One salient fact shows that the in- 
creases provided in the bill were erroneous 
to the public and to the service. That fact 
the Postmaster re- 


matter, I think will result in enor- 


Tennes- 


see 


office 


was 


increase of sal- 


should be 


money 


shown in General's 


port, where 721,279,719 less pieces of mail 
| were transported by the Post Office Depart- 
ment than were transported at the same 


| ficie 


the old law 


loss, 


time under In addition to this 
it must be remembered that 


“re 


e 


normous 





the normal is at least 
and there more 
000 pieces carried the 


should 


ase 6 per cent 
22,000,000,- 
year before, the nor- 
have about 1,- 
This added to de- 
81,000,000 





than 


as were 
mal increase 
400,000,000 
of 


been 


pieces. the 


2neyv pieces shows there 


| was a falling off in pieces of mail of some 


like two billion pleces. 

course there will be a deficit. It 
probably amount to forty or fifty 
millions of dollars this year. I believe it 
amounts to more than it would have if the 
old had been in force. con- 
are fault of the and not 
of the Post Office Department.”’ 


Prohibition Statistics 
Recited Before Senate 


Difficulties in Way of Amending 
Present Law Pointed Out by 
Senator McKellar. 


{ Prohibitton—1891. ] 


th 


thing 
“Of 


will 


rates These 
ditions the 


fault 


law 


the 


reviewing e of 


legislation 
of 


history prohibition 
and quoting statistics and views 
business and professional men favoring 
> prohibition amendment and its enforce- 
ent measure, Act, 
of 
answer 











m known as the Volstead 
McKellar 
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Kenneth 
ered 


movement fo 


Senator (Dem.) 
Tennessee, delis speech in 
the ] 


ligh 


senate 


to present t wines 


id beer, on the floor of the last 


Saturday 


penator t 


McKellar began ith 


Ww What he 
prohibition 
the nation 
tion of 1917 
ould 


that 


of 


termed “community fights” for 


il 


zon 





a0 ye und led 


prohibitors 


up to 





vide legisla 


and 
G18 


peal 
redauires 


for 


tle reminded those who w re 
the fF it 






shteenth Amendment 


ification on the part 36 


States 








Such a movement to succeed 
ind that, while 12 States can defeat any 
proposed amendment, there are 33 States 

| which now have statewide prohibition 
One of the defe in American charuc 
ter, he concluded, is lack of respect fou 
law and advocated some svstematic effort 
to teach it 
When Senator McKellar touched on al 
leged violation the law by those prom 
| inent sociall, Senator Bruce (Dem.), Mary 
i land, interrupted to say he never has seen 
man or woman within the circle of his 
friends in Washington under the influence 
{ of liquor but he had seen “‘five thousand 
of them drink" since the Volstead Act 
| became effective 


; dustry 


Italian Steel Industry 
Has Record Output in 1925 


[Steel 1784.] 
490,000 metric 
1.685.000 tons of 


ltuly produced 
pig iron 
1925, according 
the Italian Bureau 
Attache H. ( 
Depa 


the 


of 
steel during 


tulis 
and 
to provisional estimates of 
of Mines 
MacLean Roi 
f Commerce 

in the 
1924 the 
iron and 


Commercial 


at advises 
The totals 
the in- 
304,000 
1,359,000 tons of steel. 


ie 


the tment o 


are largest history of 


in 
pig 


output was 
tons of 


No Revolt Re ‘ports asbikil. 


iemieinadie of State 
ports when queried by 


Th hud no’ re 


newspapermen. last 


Saturday, of a revolution brewing in Mex- 
ico It was Stated that so far as the 
Department was informed or was aware, 
there haus been no recent change what 
ever in the Mexican situation 

No date has been set for publication of 
the diplomatic correspondence on the new 


land and petroleum laws, 





»\\, 





i —— 


|More Than 





Senate Committee Meetings, 
Monday, March 15 


‘10:30 A. M.—Judiciary, executive ses- 
sion. 

10:80 
session. 


A. M.—Agriculture, executive 





Construction Bill 
For Military Posts 
Introduced in House 





Surplus Property Proceeds May 
Be Used Not to Exceed 
$6,820,000. 





Fort. Benning and Camp Lewis 
Barracks Principal Items 


Half Million Each 
Would Be Provided for 


Seven Projects. 





bill 
making appropri- 


The following is the text of in- 


troduced in the House, 


ations for construction at military posts, 


and for other purposes: 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that there 


is hereby authorized to be appropriated 


not to exceed $6,820,000.00 from the net 
proceeds derived from the sales of surplus 
War Department includ- 


real property, 


ing the sale of surplus buildings, depos- 


ited in the Treasury, as authorized by the 
act approved March 13, 1926 (Public No. 
45, 69th Congress) said sum to be ex- 
pended for construction and installation 
at military posts of such buildings and 
utilities and appurtenances thereto as, in 
the judgment of the Secretary of War 
may be necessary, as follows: 

Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, continuing 
of hospital construction, $450,000; Fort 
Benning, Ga., continuing of barrack con- 
struction, $725,000; Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
barrack for enlisted personnel, $555,000; 


Fort Monmouth, N. J., hospital, $100,000; 
Camp Lewis, Wash., beginning construc- 


tion of post hospital, $125,000; Camp Lewis, 
Wash., barracks, $800,000; Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, barracks, $500,000; Selfridge 
Field, Mich., barracks, $570,000; Selfridge 
Field, Mich., N. C. O. quarters, $180,000; 
Camp Meade, Md., barracks, $410,000; Fort 
Bragg. N. C.,. barracks, $360,000: Fort 
Humphreys, Va., barracks, $500,000; Camp 
Devens, Mass., barracks, $500,000; Erie 
Proving Ground, Ohio, barracks, $47,000; 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md., officers’ quarters, 


$90,000; U. S. D. B., Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., hospital, $125,000; Mitchell Field, 
N. Y., barracks, $287,000; France Field, 
Panama, officers’ quarters and N. C. O. 
quarters, $139,000; Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii, N. C. O. quarters, $72,000; Fort 


Wadsworth, N. Y., barracks, $285,000. 
Provided, that any unexpended bal- 
ances or combined unexpended balances of 
any of the‘above amounts shall be avail- 
able interchangeably for expenditure on 
any of the projects herein authorized. 
Provided further, that the Nmitations 
imposed by Sections 1136 and 3784, Revised 
Statutes, not apply to the 
authorized expenditures. 


Irrigation Areas Yield 
$8.711.000 in Potatoes 


{ Agriculture—Potatoes—Irrigation—1842. 
More than eight million bushels of white 
potatoes valued at $8,711,000 were grown 


shall above 





| last year on the Federal irrigation projects, 


| according to a 


Statement issued last Sat- 
urday the Department of the Interior. 
The statement shows that although the 
33,170 acres cropped to potatoes on these 
projects in 1925 s 4.500 acres less than 
the in the preceding year, the yield 
in w more than 1,320,000 bushels 
greater and the value more than $5,000,000 
greater than the preceding year. The 
value of the per acre amounted to 
$2.92 in 1924 was nearly trebled 
1925, amounting to $262.61 per acre. 
more than a million 
in 1925 were the Un- 


by 


We 


area 





as 





Ae 2 
in 
< rop 
and in 

Projects producin 
bushels of potatoes 


ge 
5 


compahgre, Colo.; the Boise, Idaho; the 
Minidoka, Idaho: the North Platte, Nebr.- 
Wyo., and the Yakima, Wash. The last 
named led all ‘ others with a production 
of 2,411,870 bushels from 8,883 acres. val- 
ued at $3.135.451. or nearly $375 an acre. 
Returns of more than a million dollars 
for this crop in 1925 were also received 
by the water users on the Minidoka and 
North Platte projects. 


Egypt Increases Rates of 
Duty on Tobacco Imports 





[Pobac co—Eay pt—1812 2.) 
ca) 


tive 


The recent 


decree 
March 


increuses the 


rates of duty eft. 


7 on tobacco 





imported into ypt from countries with 
which Hgypt 48 no commercial agrée- 
ment. according to a cablegram received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner Richard A. May at 
Alexandria United States products, how- 


ever, by virtue of a most-favored-nation 
entitled to the benefits of 


entional rates, which 


agreement 
the 
main as heretof; 


are 


Egyptian con re 


e 





Radio Solves Servant 
Problem in England 


{ Radio—1 783.) 


Minterprsis English housewives 


have found the radio a means of 
solving the servant problem, accord- 
ing to an article from the British 
press received in the Department of 
Commerce. Servants in the isolated 
country house no longer -bewail the 
tedium of the long evenings for they 
can fox-tret the hours away to the 


strains of famous London orchestras. 
homes throughout England, 
receiy sets have been in- 
kitchens for the use of 
The possession of a mod- 
ern radio. set is said to be an induce- 


ment to the much-sought-for servant. 


In many 
radio ing 
stalled in the 


domestics 
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New Treasury Bond 
Issue $147,000,000 


Oversubseribed 


Secretary Mellon Announces Close 
of Subscriptions for Bonds 
Maturing 1946-56. 


Seale of the Allotments 
For $500, 000, 000 Issue 


Bids for Amounts Not Exceeding 
$50,000 Will Be Allotted 
in Full. 


[Bonds—Brokers—Banks— 
—1795.] 

Secretary Mellon announced last Satur- 
day that subscriptions at par and one-half 
per cent premium for 3% per cent Treas- 
ury bonds of 1946-56, dated March 15, 
1926, maturing March 15, 1956, and re- 
deemable at the option of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on and afier March 156, 1946, 


Treasury 


closed at the close of business on March 
11, 1926. 
Reports received from the 12 Federal 


Reserve Banks show that for the offering. 
which was for $500,000,000, or thereabouts, 
total subscriptions aggregate $647,- 
000,000. Allotments on subscriptions were 
made as follows: 

Subscriptions in amounts not exceeding 
$50,000 were allotted in full; subscriptions 
in amounts over $50,000 but not exceeding 
$100,000 were allotted 80 per cent, but not 
less than $50,000 on any one subscription; 
subscriptions in amounts over $100,000 but 
not exceeding $500,000 were allotted 60 
per cent, but not less than $80,000 on any 
one subscription: and subscriptions in 
amounts over $500,000 were allotted 50 per 
cent but not less than $300,000 on any one 
subscription. 

Further details as to subscriptions and 
allotments will be announced when final 
reports are received from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 


some 





Shipping Board to 
Inspect Burned Ship 


Will Decide Whether to Place 
**4merica’ Bock on North At- 
lantic Run Again. 


({Shipping—1894. ] 

Several members of the Shipping Board 
this week expect to make a personal sur- 
vey of the United States Lines’ “America,” 
which.was burned at the docks of the 
Newport News Drydock and Shipbuilding 
Company, at Newport News, Va. last 
Wednesday, with a vie wto final determi- 
nation as to whether an attempt will be 
made to refit her for service on the North 
Atlantic run. At the same time they will 
inspect the “Agamamnon” and “Mount 
Vernon,” ex-German ships, which have 
been tied up since the War. 

Verbal reports from representatives of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, who 
were sent to Newport News to look over 
the “America,” are to the effect that she 
was completely gutted and that entirely 
new passenger quarters will have to be 
installed if she is to be put back in serv- 
ice. No estimate fthe damage 
“America’s” hull has yet been 
she is still resting on the bottom. 

The problem under consideration by the 
Board is to discover which of the three 
vessels can be most quickly made ready 


o to 


made, as 


for service and to order that vessel re- 
conditioned, provided the work can be 
done in time for her to go into service 


during the coming summer season. 





Argentine Oil Production 
Seen Greater Than in 1924. | 





]Petroleam—Argentine Production—1816.[ 
Reliable estimates for petroleum produc- 
tion of Argentina during 1925 give 3,773, 
585 barrels for the government wells and 
2,044,025 for private companies, making 
total produceion of 6,817,610 barrels 
erude petroleum for the country, 
ing to advices to the Department of Com- 
merce from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Sherwood H. Avery at Buenos Aires. 
‘These figures indicate increases for both 
government and the private wells, the 
former having produced 2,989,985 
in 1924, official! 
and the latter been 
257,900 for that 





a 
of 


accord- 


barrels 


according to slatements. 


having reported at t.- 





rear. 


Danish Rubber Plantation 
Sold to British Intere 


[Rubber—Denmark—181 1.) 
The of the rubber 
the Danish East Indian Plantation 
pany (Dansk Ostidinsk Tlantageselskab) 
to an English rubber enterprise was made 
known last Saturday consular 
to the Department Commerce from 
Copenhagen. The price is stated to have 
been 10,000,000 Danish kroner. The prop- 
erty transferred consisty 30,400 acres 
of land the east coast of Sumatra, 
5,400 acres of which are planted. Tapping 
of matured trees began in 124, but 
production in that area during the succeed- 
ing year made The prop- 
erty is situated in Kotta Pinang, Bilah 
District. 





of 


Com- 


sale plantations 


ina report 


of 


of 


on 
the 


is known. 


not 


Discuss Irrigation Relief. 


[lrrigation—1857.] 

Measures proposing the relief 
steaders in several western irrigation and 
discussed in 
executive irrigation 
and but, 
ing to Representative Smith, of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, chairman of the 
ports on the several bills will not be 
coming several days. 


of home 





were ar 
the 


committee, 


reclamation areas 


session of Hlouse 


reclamation accor4d- 


committee, re- 
forth 
for 


Nominates Immigration Official. 


{Immigration—1878.] 


President C®olidge last Saturday sent 
to the Senate for confirmation the nomi- 
nation of Benjamin M. Day to he Com- 
missioner of Immigration at*the Port of 
New York, succeeding H.' H. Curran, re- 
signed. 


the | 


Foreign Merchants Ask 
For Diversity of Articles 


(Foreign Trade—Exports—Food- 
stuffs—Slate—Pottery—1769] 

Frozen livers and clothes pins and 
1,450,000 top balloons of various 
shapes and colors are included in the 
inquiries received in the Department 
of Commerce last week from foreign 
merchants who want to purchase 
American merchandise of many kinds. 
s From Canada to Mexico and from 
to China tradérs have 


Argentina 
asked the Department to place them 


in touch with American firms and 
individuals trading in factory and 
farm products of a wide-ranging 
variety. 

An inquiry is included from Ger- 
many for the monthly purchase of 
100 tons of lard. A Canadian con- 
tractor inquired for the purchase of 
1,500 feet of slate for blackboards. 
Belgium wants pottery and curios of 
Indian manufacture. [Egypt is in the 
market for the purchase of haber- 
dashery. 


Great Lakes Harbors 
Survey Is Approved 


By House Committee 


Tentative Indorsement Also Is 
Given to the Duluth-Buffalo 
Channel Project. 


Regarded as First Step 
In Comprehensive Plan 


Approval Is Given to Construction 
Of a Pier in St. Mary’s 
River. 


[Waterway Development—1877.] 


Tentative approval of several Great 


Lakes waterway improvement projects 


was voted in 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee last 
Saturday. In addition to approving the 
expenditure of $4,921,000 in improvement 
of the Duluth-Buffalo channel, the Com- 
mittee also approved a resolution offered 
by Representative Chalmers, of Toledo, 
Ohio (Rep.), directing a War Department 
survey of Great Lakes harbors and chan- 
nels as the preliminary step in determina- 
tion of a comprehensive waterway develop- 
ment. 


an executive session of the 


The Chalmers resolution specifies that 
the survey shall “ascertain whether a 25- 
foot channel from Chicago to Buffalo and 
from Duluth and Superior to Buffalo are 


practical and necessary to economical 
navigation.” 

The improvements tentatively sanctioned 
for inclusion in the omnibus rivers and 
harbors are as follows: 

Conseruction of a pier in St. Mary’s 


River at the upper 
lick, $277,000. 
For removal 
round, $800,000. 
For making the middle Neebish 
channel, $3,842,000 


entrance of the fourth 


of Round Island middle 


& 
5 


a double 
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| 
| Australian Grain Exports. 

} ienelamimmamabaiti 

| Exports from Australia during January 
; included 14,192,000 bushels of wheat and 
537,000 barrels of flour, according to a 
cable from the American Trade Commis- 
| sioner at Sydney to the Department of 
{| Commerce. Agricultural in 
Australia are reported as continuing favor- 
able 


conditions 


Seeds From Palestine. 





‘The following seeds 
tries have been made 
in Palestine, effective December 1: 
cottonseed, linseed. sunflower. 
palm and olive, according to a re- 
port from the American Consul at Jerusa- 
lem to the Department of Commerce. 


for certain indus 
free of import duty 
Sesame, 
castor, 
colza, 
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Week Production Me 
Of Anthracite 
1,787,000 Tons 


Figures Represent Volume for 
Second Full Week Since 
Mining Was Re- 
sumed. 


8 Per Cent Gain Over 
Same Period Last Year 








Nine of Principal Anthracite- 
‘Carrying Railroads Reported 
Shipments Totaling 35,084 
Cars During Week. 


[Coal Prdouction—1879.] 
Production of anthracite during the 
week ending March 6, the second full 
week of operations since the resumption 


of mining, amounted to 17,87,000 net tons, 
according to estimates of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, and made 
public last Saturday. 

The total output represents an increase 
of 11 per cent over the revised figure for 
the preceeding week. It is also practically 
the same output recorded for the last 
week of June, 1925, and is but 2 per cent 
less than the average for the twenty-two 
weeks in the present coal year preced- 
ing suspension of anthracite mining. Com- 
pared with production during the corre- 
sponding week in 1925, the gain is 1382,- 
009 tons, or about 8 per cent. 

Nine of the principal anthracite carry- 
ing railroads reported shipments during 
the week of 35,084 cars which compares 
with 31,598 shipments during the week 
preceding and of 8,006 shipments during 
the week of February 20 when production 
had not been begun in full swing follow- 
ing the stricke settlement. 

Bituminous coal, including lignite and 
coal coked at the mines, registered another 
decline, the total amounting, according to 
the estimates, to 10,500,000 net tons. This 
was a drop, when compared with the pre- 
ceding week, of 390,000 tons, or but 3.6 per 
cent. 





Postmasters Notified of 
Document Stamp Tax Repeal 


[Postal—Taxes—Borkers—1825.] 

Changes in the revenue act of 1926 
has resulted in a general notice sent to 
postmasters to the effect that documentary 
stamp taxes have been repealed as of 
March 29, 1926, R. S. Regar, Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General announced 
last Saturday. The notice and stamp taxes 
involved are as follows: 

1. The revenue act of 1926 has repealed, 
effective March 29, 1926, the documentary 
stamp tax on the following documents 
listed under paragraph 117, page 43, of 
the Postal Guide: é 

(a) On bofftis or certificates of indebted- 
ness issued by any person, not a corpora- 
tion (the tax is still in force on bonds or 


certificates of indebtedness issued by a 
corporation), 
(b) On deeds or conveyances, assign- 


ments, and transfers of lands, tenemants, 
or other realty. 

(c) On entry of goods or merchandise 
at any customhouse. 

(da) On entry for withdrawal of any 
goods or merchandise from customs bonded 
warehouses. 

(e) Onproxies for voting at any election 
for officers or meeting for the transaction 
of business of any .corporation. 

(f) On power of attorney. 


Chicken Feed on Free List. 








Costa Rico, by an executive decree. has 
placed chicken feed on the free list of im 
portations, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from the Amer 

i ican Consul at San Jose. 
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Brookhart Plan 
Seeks Railroad 


Consolidation 


Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee Is Told That the 
Government Should Con- 
demn Securities. 


Advocates Bond 
Issue at Low Rate 






















Estimates Securities of All the 
Roads Probably Could Be 
Acquired for Approximately 

$15,000,000,000. 


{Railroad Consolidation—1848. } 

Consolidation of the railroads of the 
United States into one great system after 
government condemnation of the existing 
securities and the issuance of bonds under- 
written by the government at a low rate 
of interest, was urged by Senator Smith 
W. Brookhart, of Iowa, at a hearing be- 
fore the Senate Committee Interstate 
Commerce last Saturday. 

The hearing preceded an executive ses- 





on 


sion on Senator Cummins’ railroad con- 
solidation bill. 

Senator Brookhart said in part: 

“T favor the consolidation of the rail- 


roads, but not upon such terms as will give 
the man inflated value or an extortionate 
return. This result can probably be at- 
tained best by condemnation of the securi- 
ties. The stocks and bonds represent the 
entire value of the properties and the mar- 


ket value of these securities is and has 
been nearer the true value of the rail- 
roads than any other measure. Under the 


Transportation Act a machinery of valua- 





tion was set up which gave the roads a 
tentative value of $18,900,000,000. More 


than one-third of this value was in excess 
of the market value of the securities at 
that time. C. W. Barron, owner of the 
Wal Street Journal speaking in New York 
before the Economic Club, said, as quoted 
in American Railroads, Mareh 13, 1922: 
‘The railroads of the United States, as 
stand capitalized at $20,000,- 
000,000. They could not be duplicated at 
$30,000.000,000. They are selling for $12,- 
000,000,000, although the Goverment val- 





you know, 


uation Board Was shown that their capi- 
talization at $20,000,000,000 is absolutely 
sound.’ 


“This statement practifally amounts to 
an admission of the railroads themselves 
that their market value was only $12,000.- 
000,000, because it was published with evi- 
dent approval. 

Quotes Lumber Address. 

“Again I quote from a speech made by 
Theodore H. Price before the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Omaha, Nebr., 
February 15, 1923, published in Commerce 
and Finance, February 28, 1923: 

“Taking up the capital investment first, 
it may not be generally known that al- 
though the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has accepted a valuation of $18,900,- 
000,000 dollars for the railroad properties 
of the country in construing the pro- 
visions of the Esch-Cummins bill, the 
aggregaie market value of all the rail- 
road stocks and bonds outstanding is 
rather less than $12,000,000,000." 

“These authorities are respectable 
enough to warrant the that 
they would be sustained by the most thor- 
ough investigation of values of railroad 
stocks and bonds. The owners the 
railroads do not own locomotives, 
rails, bridges or grades. They own certifi- 
cates of stock or bonds. The right of the 
Government to condemn these stocks and 
bonds directly for public purposes 
questioned. 

Condemning Securities. 

It may laid down as settled beyond 
controversy that the Government would 
have the right to condemn the securities 
of the railroads in the hands of the indi- 
dividuals or the parties holding them. The 
right so to do leaves only the question to 
yoo determined as to whether or not this 
method of consolidation would be the best 
policy. 

SRT 












conclusion 








of 










is un- 







be 














determining this policy, Congress 
should look solely to the public 
The holders of these sotcKs and bonds 
are fully protected under the 
they not be taken without payment 
of just compensation, which would be their 
fair market value. To condemn these 
curities at their fair market value even 
with the recent abnormal boom 
to acquire the railroad properties at sev- 
eral billions dolalrs Jess than the tentative 
value fixed by the commission under the 
rules and orgies expert evidence. Ii 
has been suggested even by the railroads 







benefit. 






laws, and 





can 


se- 


ot 


themselves that the market value of the 
securities would not be a just valuation. 
Such a sugestion is certainly grotesque 





the railroads. They have 
created and set up the 
stock exchange. It deals in hundreds of 
millions of dollars in value daily. It 
transacts the most stupendous volume of 
bsuiness in all the world. 

“To denounce the values fixed in such a 
market is to condemn the whole business 
system of the United States, and especially 
the business system that manages the 
railroads. If this system of fixtng values 


when made by 
themselves legally 



























is wrong, it is time the railroads were 
given a dose of their own medicine. They 
have put these values off on the public 
without let or hindrance during a long 


period of time, and,they have no right to 
object to having their awn values fixed 
by the same rule when v. railroads are 
to he consolidated for the benefit of the 
public. If the Congress the United 
States could save five or six billion dollars 
in values to the people of the United 
States by consolidating the railroads upon 
the value of their securities, it will cer- 
‘ tainly be derélict in its duty if they are 
consolidated at a higher value. 
Underwriting Bonds. 
first instance and 
permanently, it would be well for 
ernment to underwrite the neces- 
sary to pay for these condemnations. The 
interest or return charge upon the capital 


of 


“In the perhaps 
the gov- 


bonds 








ears, | 


would be | 
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Bills Introduced 


In the 


United States Senate 


The following bills have been introduced 
in the Senate: 

A bill (S. 1786) to equalize the pay of 
retired officers of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and Public Health Service, and 

A bill (S. 2996) to validate payments 
for commutation of quarters, heat and 
light, and of rental allowances on account 
of dependents. 

A bill CH. R. 6707) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 

A. bill (Hf. R. 9795) making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the Judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 


A bill (S. 718) authorizing an appropri- 
ation to be expended under the provisions 
of section 7 of the Act of March 1, 1911, 
entitled “An Act to enable any State to 
cooperate with any other State or States, 
or with the United States, for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable 
streams, and to appoint a commission for 
the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of conserving the navigability ‘of navi- 
gable rivers. 

A bill (S. 


2646) to provide cooperation 


to safeguard endangered agricultural and 
municipal interests and to protect the 
forest cover on the Santa Barbara, An- 
geles, San Bernardino, ang Cleveland Na- 
tional Forests from destruction by fire, 
and for other purposes. 

A bill by Mr. CUMMINS (S. 3545) to 


amend an act entitled “An Act to provide 





compensation for employes of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and 
acts in amendment thereof; to the Com- 
mitte on the Judiciary. 

A bill by Mr. KENDRICK (S. i to 
provide for the storage for diversion of 


the waters of the North Platte River and 
construction of the Casper-Alcova Recla- 
mation project; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 





Lake a Woods Pact 


Provisos Explained 


ck = \ 


Witness Tells House Committee of 
Terms of Settlenient Made 
By Canada. 


(Treaty—Border Dispute—Farmers 
—1855.] 

The treaty between the United 
and, Canada concerning assumption of 
liabilities for damages to owners in this 
country from overflow around the Lake 
of the Woods caused by the Norman dam 
in the Winnipeg River, was the result of 
agreement by which Canada paid this 
Government $275,000, G. H. Mackworth, 
Solicitor of the Department of State, told 
the Committee Foreign Affairs of the 
House last Saturday. Canada also agreed 
to bear half of any cost which might ex- 
ceed that amount because of later rises in 
prices, he said, but the United States was 
to stand responsible for all past damages. 


States 
all 


on 


“TI believe that in considering the claims 
of farmers around the Lake of the Woods,” 
Mr. MHackworth continued, “that 
things should be taken into consideration. 
First, the effect the legal status 

the water was not over the 
the property acquired. 
change in the situation since 
acquired. This would be 
of facts.” 


on of 


lands when was 
Second, any 
the land was 
merely a matter 

A. M. Berkeman, attorney 
some of the owners who have been dam- 


representing 


aged, continued his arguments before the 
committee saturday. He concluded his 
statement that there had been no right 


given to have the lake overflowed and that 


the owners had suffered damages which 
the United States had assumed in their 
treaty with Cgnada. 

Representative Knud Wefald, of Haw- 
ley, Minn., also told of the effects of the 
high water on the crops and the lands 
of the farmers there. 

“The settlers came in there in good 
faith,” he said. “It was a good territory 
and a fine lake shore. Now it is a swamp 
in many places and the land fs under- 
mined and the shore line broken by the 


flooding of the land.” 


New Passport Regulations. 


New regulations covering the issuance 


of passports to American citizens will be 


issued by the Department of State about 
April 1, it was announced by the Depart- 
ment last Saturday. 








the World. I think the roads should be 
consolidated into one great system. A 
small amount of private capital can be 
issued for its management. 

“The earnings of this capital can be 
made very liberal but can be limited. If 
the Government underwrites the financ- 
ing, there will be no longer any question 
of railroad credit. This private corpora- 
tion, not of bankers and lawyers, but of 
expert railroad men, can then manage the 
railroads with all the best efficiency of 


private management and operation. The 
capitalization’ of unearned increment will 
cease. Stringent regulation of the profits 
of companies that furnish supplies to the 
railroads should established. The 
waste of competition will be ended. The 
capital charge would be greatly reduced. 
The total result of all this would be great 
reduction in service charges to the people 
Of the United States.” 

Senator Brookhart said the securites 
the roads probably could be acquired 
$15,000,000,000 or $16,000,000,000. 

Senator Cummins insisted that the mar- 
ket value of railroad securities at 
given time is no index of their real value. 
Senator Sackett suggested that if the gov- 
ernment aaa to acquire the securities 
it might first pass a law reducing 


be 


of 
for 


any 


cheaply 


necessary to effect these consolidations | the rate of return allowed the roads to 3 
“wr Te thereby he reduced. For whatever | per cent. 

‘b be the government's efficiency in | The committee considered some changes 

other ching it is the most efficient bor- | made by Senator Cummins in his bill S. 

rower of money at low interest rates ‘in | 1870, but tO&k no action thereon, 


two* 











‘Inquiry Under Way 


With View to Rainy 
Lake Development 


Report of International Joint 
Commission on Water Resources 
Not Expected Before October. 





Will Investigate Nost 
Suitable Water Level 


Engineers Now in Field Seeking 
Data; Further Public Hearings 
To Be Announced Soon. 


[Hydroelectric Dev olepengnt—0 anada— 
; 1793.) 

An investigation to determine ways and 
means to develop the watér resources of 
Rainy Lake, which lies on the international 
boundary betwean the United States and 
Canada, will not be completed and a re- 
port made until probably next October, 
William H. Smith, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission announced last 
Saturday. 

According to plans announced by Secre- 
tary Smith, the Commission will investi- 
gate and report upon the most advantage- 
ous levels of lakes’ in the vicinity of 
Rainy River, either for domestic and sani- 
tary, or for fishing, power, irrigation and 
reclamation purposes. 

The Commission, Secretary Smith de- 
clared, asked also by the Canadian 
authorities to report what interests on each 
side of the boundary are benefited by the 
present storage on Rainy Lake, and on the 
waters controlled by the dams at Kettle 


was 


Falls. The nature and extent of such 
benefits, cost of such storage, and how it 
should be apportioned among the inter- 


ests benefited will also be investigated. 

In this connection, however, it was made 
plain at the Commission that hearings al- 
ready have been held at International 
Falls, and that testimony in regard to the 
inquiry now under way was submitted by 
representatives to the Keewatin Power 
Company and other Backus interests, the 
Province of Manitoba, the Canadian gov- 
ernment, the State of Minnesota, Cana- 
dian National Electric Railways, the City 
lof Winnipeg, the Winnipeg, the Winnipeg 


Electric Company and the Manitoba 
Power Company, the Shevlin-Clarke Lum- 
ber Company, the Minnesota Arrowhead 


Association, the Minnesota division of the 
Walton League, the town of Fort 
Frances and various commercial, riparian 
tourist interests. 

Iingineers employed by 


Tsaac 


and 
the Commission 


are still in the field seeking further data 
on the subject of water levels, flooded 
lands, etc. AS soon as this information 


has been obtained the Commission will an- 
nounce date for holding further public 
hearings. 


a 


Retention of Haugen Plans 
Advoéated Before Committee 


([Agricutt tin atipsraitinann tibet: 


\ Marketing—1837] 


Denial that 
Producers’ 
in New Orleans, 


the Rosin 
Association, 


and Turpentine 
with headquarters 
is attempting to “get un- 
der umbrella raised for farmers’ 
operative organizations,’ was made before 
the Senate oe on Agriculture Sat- 
urday by C. EF. Spea, secretary of the 
organization. 

Mr. uppeared to urge retention of 
umendment tacked on the Haugen bill 
in the House by which naval stores would 
be included in the definition of ‘agricul- 
tural products” contained in the depuet- 
ment measure to create a division of co- 
operative marketing in the Department of 
Agriculture. 


an co- 


Spea 
an 


Mr. state- 


At the of 
ment, Senator Norris (Rep.), Nebraska, 
chairman, announced the committee would 
| 
| 
} 


conclusion Spea’s 


hold an executive session Monday when 
it would determine whether it would con- 
sider, an amendment to the Haugen, 
bili, the Brookhart bill providing 
$250,000,000 corporation. 


as 
for a 
export 


imulation of Austrian 
Export Trade Is Sought 


St 


[Eports—Finance—Taxes—: Austri ia— 
1824.] 
Measures designed to stimulate Austrian 


export industries and to cut down the 
heavy taxes on Austrian business have 
been proposed by the Ministry of Finance 
in the National Council,’ according to the 
European Division of the Department of 
Commerce. The turnover tax on export 
goods is to be entirely abolished under 
the plan whereas at present 60 per cent 
of the tax is to be entirely applied. The 


import of 
in Austria 
ceptions. 

operations 


the present 


machinery when 


free, 


not produced 
with certain ex- 

taxes financial 
be reduced, including 
cent stock emission. tax, 
which has constituted a restriction on now 
incorporations. 


is to be 
linally, 
are 
Teper 


on 
to 


| 
| 
Indian Service Seeks Bids 
On $145.000 Clothing Order 
|= 
| 


(Indian Ser i seni attains tor—Clothing 
Bid—1840.] 
Bids to provide the Indian Service with 
quantity 
goods during 
July 1 and 
of approximately 
in the District 
p. m., April 
nouncement 
Burke, 
Department of the 
Schedules 
mation for 


a large of clothing 
the fiscal year beginning 
involving a total expenditure 

$145,000, will 
of Columbia 
next, 
last 


/Commissioner 


and piece 


be opened 
at 2 
according 


o'clock 
dD, to an an- 
Chas. 

Affairs, 


Saturday by 
of Indian 
Interior. 

all 
may 


covering necessary infor- 
be had upon ap- 
plication the Indian Office, Washing- 
ma, TA. Ci; the United States 
warehouses at Chicago, St. 


Francisco. 


bidders 
to 
Indian 
Louis and San 


or 


Philippine Sadan Diiainiiien, 


[Suga cP iibeinennd 830.) 


In a weekly report to the Department of 


Commerce, Commercial Attache Butler at 
Manila, states that the Philippine National 
Bank has made a new contract with the 
pa centra!s in which it holds an inter- 
° and has created a board of three 
trustees to administer the loans to the 


centrals. 
. 





tH. 











Legislative Docket 
of the 
House of Representatives 


The tentative legislative program 


for the House of Representatives 
this week follows: 
Monday: Bills under the unani- 


mous consent and calendar and sus- 
pension of rules. 

Tuesday: District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. 
Wednesday: Calendar 
business. District appropriation bill. 

Thursday: Legislative appropria- 
tion bill (not yet reported by the Ap- 
propriations Committee), 

Saturday: Legislative 
tion bill. 


Wednesday 


appropria- 








CONGRESS 
Summary of Legislative Action 
and Committee Business 


Saturday, March 13, 1926 
THE SI 


The Interstate 
considered proposed 
Cummins bill for 
executive session, 








ATE 
Commerce Commission 
amendments to the 
railroad consolidation in 
after Senator Brookhart 

(Rep., Iowa) had appeared in short open 
session to advocate consolidation of all the 
roads in one system. 

Cc. F. Spea, secretary Rosin 
tine Producers Association, appeared be- 
fore Senate Agricultural Committee to 
ask that naval stores be included in Haugen 
bill definition of “agricultural products.” 


and Turpen- 


Senator Walsh (Dem., Mont.) announced 
that on Monday he will address the Senate 
on the criminal proceding brought in the 
District’ of Columbia and in Montana 
against Senator Wheeler (Dem., Mont.) 
and will introduce a resolution on that 
subject. 

The Interior Department 
bill, carrying a total 


appropriation 
appropriation of $226,- 


960,418, was reported to the Senate. The 
Senate committee has recommended in- 
creases totaling $634,200 over the bill as 
it passed the House. 

The appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Labor was reported to the Senate. It pro- 


vides for appropriation _of $80,119,991.90, 
an increase of $263,000 over the House bill 

The Senate accepted the House amend- 
ments to the Concurrent Resolution to ap- 
point joint congressional committee to 
negotiate lease for Muscle Shoals. Sen- 
ators Deneen, Ill. (Rep.), Sackett, Ky. 
(Rep.) and Heflin, Ala. (Dem.) were ap- 
pointed the Vice President repre- 
sent the Senate on this committee. 

Debate on the Gooding long and 
haul bill continued. Senator Fess, Ohie 
(Rep.) resuming his .speech in opposition 
to the bill which‘ did not have an op- 
portunity to complete Friday. 

Senator McKELLAR (Dem.,7enn.) de- 
livered a prepared speech on the benfits of 
national prohibiti and opposing any 
modification of the present dry laws. 


a 
a 


by to 


short 


he 


on 


The Senate (ommittee on Irrigration and 
Reclamation. met in executive session for 
the consideration of the Sheppard Bill for 


the storage of the Waters of the Pecos 
River. No announcement was given out 
after the meeting. 


The Committee on Commerce heard rep- 
resentatives of Oregon and Washingion 
cities protesting against the proposed con- 
struction of « $3,000,000 bridge across the 


Columbia River to connect Long View, 
Wash. and Rainer, Ore. 
The Senate committee on Indian Affairs 


reported out favorably the Harreld joint 
resolution to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish a trust fund for the 
Kiowa, Comanche one Apache Indians in 
Oklahoma. 
THE HOUSE 
and minority reports 
and other inquiries submitted 
by the Interstate Commerce Committee. 
Continued debate on bills relating 
regulation of radio communication. =f 


Commission 


Majority on rub- 


ber, coffee 


to 


Interstate Commerce re- 
ported bill for compr ehensive development 


of commercial ay iation> 





In colloquy in House, Majority Leader 
Tilson told Rep. Garner, Uvalde, Texas, 
(Dem.) the only subject he discussed with 
President Friday was facilitation of im- 
peachment proceedings, if ordered. so that 
it will not interfere with early adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 

Rep. McKeown. Ada, Okla., (Dem.), ac 
dressed House on radio legislation. 

Rep. Lankford. Douglas, Ga., (Dem.), 
introduced bill making Sunday labor un- 
lawful in the District of Columbia, ex 
cept works of necessity and charity. 

Foreign Affairs committee confirmed 
hearing on Lake of the Woods Water- 
way level matters. 

Judge Katherine Sellers, Washington 
Juvenile Court, testifying before House 
Committee on District of Columbia, ap- 
proved bill giving legislative sanction to 
Disirict Women's police department. 

Tiouse will set uside one hour next Fri 
day for speeches by Majority Leader Til- 
son, Minority Leader Garrett, Rep. Shal- 
lenberger, Alma. Nebraska (Dem.), and 
others, in eulogy of the late William J. 
Bryan, once Representative from Ne- 
braska. Mr. Shallenberger explained the 
date was the beginning of a nation-wide 
movement for a monument to Mr. Bryan 
at Washington. 

Naval Committee authorized sale of sur- 
plus property at 17 naval stations. 


Civil Service Committee agreed to report 
a bill liberalizing the retirement privileges 
for Government employes. 


Rivers and Harbors Committee approveu 
Great Lakes channel imprevement bills. 


United States Court 
Of Customs Appeals 


CALENDAR FOR TUESDAY 





2676 Vietor s. 
2675 Hopkins v. 
try. 
2629 Stone v. 
2698 American 
reappraismen! 
© 


» remission. 
, amendment en- 





U. S.. remission. 
loxpress 


of 


es. v7. 1, 
pearls. 


Ss. 





British Royal C cal 
Commission Will 


Abandon Subsidy 


Report Received by Department 


of Commerce Says Report Will 
Not Be Resumed. 


!Plan Downward Revision of 
Minimum | Wage Percentage 


Identical Working. Hours and 
Acquisition of Royalties by 
State Other Features. 


[Coal—1806.] 
features of the British Royal Coal 
of March 10, cabled 
Commerce from 
Lyon, at 
last Saturday 


The 
Commission's 
to the 
Trade 
London, 
as follows: 


report 
Department 

Comn \issioner 

stated 


of 
Charles E. 
were here 
Abandonment of the subsidy on 
without continuation in any form. 
Downward revision of the 1924 minimum 
percentage addition to basic wage. 


May 1, 


The gap in the 





gross profits margin now 
occupied by the subsidy to filled 
temporary wage reduction particular 
classes of employes other the lowest 
paid 


be by a 
for 
than 
classes. 
Acquisition of royalties by the State. 
Continuation of present working hours. 
Full rejection of the nationalization pro- 
gram proposed by the 
proval is given to many 


miners, 
measures toward 


cooperation between employers and em- 
ployes through profit sharing and joint 
committees. 

The, State participation suggested in- 
volves: 


Assumption of royalties (estimated value 
of properties on which royalties are paid, 
£100,000,000). 

A coal commission under the Department 


| of Mines to administer the property. 
Appointment of a national fuel and 
power commission to ally coal with other 
industries and study heat, light and power 
needs. 
Financial support to aid research and 
inquiry, especially into low temperature 


carbonization. 

Amalgamation tu be compelled by law if 
necessary through state control of leases. 

Such legislation as needed for profit 
sharing. 

Payment by the government of the 
amount necessary in transferring labor 





from closed mines. 
A standing joint committee of mines and 


transport to assist pooling and control of 


railway wagons. 

An official system for sampling and 
analysis. 

Mine owners’ contributions to the re- 
organization as suggested by the report 
are: 

Closing of unprofitable mines. 

Amalgamation of smaller units.é 

Better ascertainment of costs and pro- 
ceeds. 

A fuller statement of prices at which 
coal is sold te 2Y.sed industries. 

Cooperative selling as a part correction 


of the present costly selling organization. 
teudiness to coope rate with workers. 


Employes’ contributions includes: 

Acceptance of a revision of the 1924 
minimum percentage addition to basic 
wages. 


Involving lower wages for certain highly 
paid employes. 

Abandonment of the nationalization pro- 
gram in return for the above material con- 
cessions. 


The main purpose of the report is three- 


fold: 

Application of more scientific coal min- 
ing and distribution methods. 

Larger units. 

Fuller partnership between owners and 


employes. 


Prices at London Wool 
Auction Remain Styon 


Cinibeiininetaleaaiaee.3 

Wool prices at the opening of the se- 
cond series of the 1926 London auctions on 
March 9 were on # par with closing prices 
of the previous 10, ac 
cording to Department of 
Agriculture Foley, Agricul- 
tural London. The pre- 
vious with prices at the 
The general 
opening of the pres- 
was generally with Brad- 


American 


| 





og 
5 


auction on February 
cable to the 
from E. A. 
Commissioner ut 
auction closed 
strongest point of the 
tone of buying at the 


series, 
ent auction fair 
ford and the Continent 


: buying. 
: purchasers were quiet. 





DAILY STATEMENT 


Receipts and Expenditures 





of the 
T . 

| U. S. Treasury 

The Department of the Treaury on 
March 15 issued the following statement 
of the condition of the Treasury of the 
United States at the close of business 
March 11, 1926: 


Receipts. 





Customs receipts $1,817,676.30 
Internal-revenue receipts 
Income und profits tax 4,054,420.94 
Misc. internal revenue 1,644,¢ f 
Miscellaneous receipts 509,871.10 
Total ordinary receipts 8,026,296 
Public debt receipts 99,997 
Balance previous day 342,180,506.82 








Total 350,306,800.95 
Expenditures. 
General expendiiures $5,600,221.89 
Interest on public debi 12 3 
tefunds of receipts 27,840.25 
Panama Canal 131,132.21 
Operations, special accounts 102,884.48 
Adjusted service cert. fund 59,528.16 
investment of trust funds 
| Total ordinary expend. 0,922,793.70 
| Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordi- 
| nury receipts 
oO r public debt expend. 307,745.80 
lance today 344,076,259.35 
| Total ....... att ka a ‘ 350,306,800.95 


though ap- 











YEARLY 
INDEX 


LODAY’S 
PAGE 


| (ison 47) 3 


Fire Loss Value = 
Set as Total in’ 
Customs App 














Bills Signed 


by 
| The President 


1129, 
permanent construction at military 





a. an act authorizing the use for 





posts : j 

of surplus | Appraiser’s Allowance for 

Grain Rejected by Court of 
Customs Appeals as Extra 


Legal Action. 
for i 


Jurisdiction in Board 
Of General Appraisers: 


of the proceeds from the sale 
. 


War Department real property, and au- 


thorizing the sale of certain military reser- 


vations, for other 
H. R. 


and 
7019, 


purposes. 
an act.to provide four con- 


demned twelve-pounder bronze guns 


the Grant Memorial Bridge at Point Pleas- 


ant, Ohio. 


Cites Sole Authority Given That 
Body by Congress to Fix 
Valuation in 
Claims. 


|Exports of Butter > 
- From Russia Put at 


90,000,000 Pounds 





(Courts—Customs—W archouses—-Greiaan 
| Lawyers—1802. 

In decision handed down last Satur- 
day, the United States Court of Customs 
Appeals the claim of the Abell 
Forwarding Company for abatement of 


Report to Department of Agricul- a 
ture Makes It Clear Little of 


Amount Will Reach America. 


upheld 


—_———_—_—__—_——- ‘duty on wheat and oats destroyed by fire. 
0s a Fei OS The importers claimed total destruction 
Existing Contrac ts Said to of the merchandise, but the Board of Gen- 


eral 
destruction. 

In reversing the judgment of the board, 
Presiding Judge William J. Graham, de- 
livered the opinion of the court, which 
follows in full: 

“The appellant imported ann entered, for 
warehouse, at the port of Buffalo, a con- 
quantity of and wheat, 
in Government custody, 


Appraisers allowed only 75 per cent 


Cover All Expected Exports 


Poultry to Extent of 450 Tons 
Now in Storage, 150 Tons of 


Which Belong tg British Firm. 


[Agriculture—Butter—Poultry— 
Imports—1797. ] 


siderable oats 


which was stored, 


the volume exported during the years im- 
mediately 
a report to the Department of 


of 
the 


bushels wheat. On that day fire broke 


war, ‘ . 
elevator, which continued in- 


perceding the according to é 
s out in 
Agriculture, 








from W. A. Schoentield, American <Agri- a oe eo days, while Se 
department of Buffalo was continually at- 
cultural Commissioner at Berlin, made pub- | ’ ne etek a 
Sr beet Reveillis. Ciminery we wiley we | oping to subdue it. The building, 154 
lished rumors, however, little or none of ee Se or colape, Sa 
the butter now under contract is destined ee contents % tay Ave ee 
toe tan. teed Beason. remained a heap of ruins up until the tj 
a peithin te athe it char tak Se of final hearing before the court below, 
the present large exports of dairy and poul- — _ ‘ . ; 
try products from Russia to the United pare ee Une 
| States were out of the question, Mr. Scho- . me ne 16) 1024, the ee 
enfield quotes C. J. Mayer, American Com- a ee ee ee 
mercial Attache at Riga, Latvia, as to the en ee ee eee 
ducsdiies of the webaite tow vote lowance of duties under Section 563 of the 
contract. Existing contracts are said to ——— ae et es = ow a 
cover practically all of the exyected -ex- oe ian = a —— 8,000 
port butter output. Exports from present a = Sek, ee ee a 6s 
Russian territory in 1925 have been esti- ee oe ie er of ee Cee 
mated at 65,000,000 pounds. 22,425 bushels of oats. The collector, in 
hn tet te Weeey te teen Genes each case, referred these claims to the 
are about 450 tons of ‘poultry in storage appraiser, with an order to ascertain and 
here now, of which 150 tons are the prop- “cg the an if any. On Septem- 
| erty of a London firm, whereas 300 tons |” o*. Renewing, te se ee 
| have not yet been sold™® There are no = a ‘ 
figures available as to poultry exports dur- Saas a St. SS ee 
ing the past season, but in 1924 between ——: a ssc ae the oe 
| 4,000 and 5,000 tons were exported. scribed merchandise and do certify that 
aa the same has sustained damage by “re 
s and water to the extent of 75% of its 
Long and Short Haul | original value, as follows, to wit: wheat— 
| : x 5 damaged 75%." 
Discussed in the Senate “Claim No. 758. In pursuance of your 
j order, I hve examined the following de- 


| scribed 
the same 
and water 
original value, 
damaged 75%.” 

“The Board of General 
the matter 


merchandise and do 
has sustained 
the extent 


as follows, 


certify that 
damage by fire 
of 75% of its 
to wit: oats— 


Senator Fess Upholds Low Rates 
* for Long Hauls in Competition 
| With Water Shipping. 


to 


Appraisers heard 
on the evidence submitted by 
the parties and entered an order directing 
the collector to abate the duties, in each 
case, to the amount of 75 per cent thereof. 
From that judgment the importer appeals, 
contending here that the court below erred 
in refusing to enter an order abating all 


[Railroads—Long and Short Haul—1897.] 
Speaking in opposition to the 
long and short haul bill which 


Gooding 
has been 
the unfinished business before the Senate 
for several days, Senator 
last Saturday 
Senator Norris, 


ess, Ohio (Rep.), 
answered from 


say- 


questions 


Nebraska (Rep.), by 


ing that he believed the theory of charg- — ne parrige against the grain 9% 
ing less for long hauls than for short maining in said elevator at the time of 
hauls | the fire. 


under certain conditions is sound. 


Controlling Jurisdiction. 


Senator McLean, Connecticut (Rep.), and rere . 5. : 
enetar Goudie, Section 56 of the Tariff Act of 1922 


Idaho (Rep.), 
Ohio, the 


interrupted 
latter to ask 
Cummins, (Rep.), if he 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
would object to a lower charge for a long 
| 


is as follows: 
“See. 5 


the Senator from 






3. Allowance for loss—Abandon- 
ment.—In no case shall there be any abate- 


Senator Iowa 


; oe ment or allowance ade i } i 
haul other than in competition with a a ns nit a, bi in the Cee 
: a * injury, eterioré 3S F < 
‘cause ‘adinaiags y i Jury, deterioration, loss, or damage 
sustained by any merchandise while re- 


© The Senator 
bill 


from lowa 
the 


said the 
competition 


pending 


maining in a bonded warehouse: Provided, 
with 


covered That upon the productign of satisfactory 


water 





hauls and did not touch thousands of proof to the Board of General Appraisers 
cases where railroads used the long and | of actual injury or destruction, in whole or 
short haul theory. Senator Fess said that |:in part, of any merchandise, by accidental 
he did not feel the rates which the roads |} fire or other casualty, while in bonded 
were forced to offer in competition with | warehouses, or in the appraiser’s stores 
water carriers injured the -interior. ship- | undergoing appraisal, or while in Wans- 
pers in any way. portation under bond from one port to 

“It would not be unfair to any one if | @noether, or while in the custody of the 
Middle Western manufacturers were given | Officers of the customs, although not in 
rates by which they could ship to the | bend, or while within the limits of any 
Western coast as cheaply as Wastern | Pert of entry, and before the same has 
firms can ship there by water,’ he said. been landed from the importing vessel or 

Senator Gooding*said the people in the vehicle, such board is hereby authorized 
smaller interior towns are the ones who | '® order an abatement or refund, as the 
pay for the difference between the long | C#8® May be, and the Secretary of the 


Treasury is authorized to pay, not of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 


and short haul rates. 


| The Ohio Senator was interrupted fre- RES 

quently by Senators who favor the Good- eae ae i a coe pelt 
ing bill. Senator Wheeler, Montana ince a oe —_ ed ~ = os 
(Dem.), Senator Walsh, Montana (Dem.), enigma te tic 


‘ % M actual injury or destructi 2 ‘ ait 
and Senator Gooding took part in the dis- Peas Struction was sustained 


anal or occurred, and the collector shall 
transmit such notice together with all 

Senator Fess insisted that. transporta papers and documents to the board for 
tion is the primary essential to national | due assignment and determination, and 
prosperity and security; that transconti- | such determination shall be final and con- 
nental railroad systems are essential to | clusive upon all persons interested therein 
the transportation needs of the country | except in cases where an appeal may te 
and should be encouraged. filed by either party in the United States 





Court of Customs Appeals within the time 
and in the manner provided by law. 





| Bill to Create $866.000 





* * * 
Indian Trust Reported “Following the approval of the Tariff 
a ee he Act of 1922, the Treasury Department, 
| [Indians—Land Royalties—1864. ] under the general authority of Section 
‘ The Harreld resolution to authorize the | 720 thereof, promulgated the following 
| seceotary of the Interior to establish a | regulations, which were, during the pend- 
| trust fund for the Kiowa, Comanche, and | ency of these proceedings, in full force 
| Apache Indians of Oklahoma of $866,000, | and effect. 
Was reported Saturday by the Senate Com- “Art. 720. Application.—No abatement 
mittee on Indian Affairs. or refund of such duties will be made un- 
The resolution provides that all royal- | less the importer shall file an application 
ties and other sums resulting from the | (Customs For m4315) with the collector at 
mineral and other resources of the land | the port where the damage or destrue- — | 
on the south side of the Red River shall | tion occurred or where the merchandise 
accrue to the Government excepting 3714 | first arrived thereafter, which application 
per cent, which goes as taxes to the State | will be forwarded to the appraiser for 
of Oklahoma. uppraisement of the merchandise. 
| Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana Legal Evidence. : 
asked J. IF. Wheatley of the Bureau of | “The sole question involved here is the 
| Indian Affairs what the views of the In- | @nount of damage established by the evi 
| terior Department were. Mr. Wheatley | dence. The Government maintains that 
in substance, that the seer sue weports of the appraiser in theap: 


| declared, 


ment ig not epposed to the measure. gContinued on Page £2] 


Exports of butter from Russia daring ‘ 
! E Ps : & | in the Exchange elevator, a wooden Struc- 
the coming season beginning in June on aoa ‘ . 

ture, at the Erie Basin. On September 8, 

contracts already made may amount to e ‘ ‘ s 
- i 1924, there remained in said elevator, of 

90,000,000 pounds, or about one-half of |.) ; . > 
this grain, 22,425 bushels of oats and 8,000 
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'B e 
argains S 
li [United States Court of Customs Appeals— 
; i : 1803.] 
Fike in Ruling |. eee ee ce 


Appraisers was reversed by the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals in the 
sign in Appeal Cc ase Holds case of the United States v. James P. 
6 ” . Heffernan Paper. Company, in a decision 
i sas 

pre! Value of Har mon cas handed down last Saturday. 
' Boug ht Abroad Must Be In entering the merchandise, consisting 
of wrapping paper, the importer deducted 

s of Levy. ¢ s 
esi o inland freight from Berlin to Hamburg to 
make dutiable value. The appraiser added 
PA Aditional Tax Plae ‘ed the inland freight to the dutiable value. 
‘ In reappraisement procedings the Board 
‘ By Appraiser Upheld of General Appraisers sustained the claim 
of the importer for the)entered value 

Presiding Judge William J. Graham re- 
Case in Question Brought l p by served to judgment of the Board in his 


Louis Wolf & Co.. Importers. opinion, which follows in full: 
> : e » “James P. Hefferman Paper Company 
Agents for S. H. Kress ; 
5 | imported at New York Septémber 4, 1924, 


& Co. | 103 bales 





of brown sulphite Kraft wrap- 
ping paper weighing 42,294 pounds. The 





[Duties—Importers—Manufacturers— paper was ordered from Coseler Cellulose 
Lawyers—1791.] and Papier-fabriken Aktiengesellschaft by 
*' Additional duties assessed by the Gov- | letter, and was shipped from the factory 


ernment on harmonicas because the en- | Of said manufacturer at Berlin, Germany, 
tered value was lower than the final ap- | to importer, via HWamburg. When the im- 
:-praisement, was upheld by the United | porter entered the goods, he did so at 
States Court of Customs Appeals in a de--| the invoice price, deducting therefrom, to 
cision handed down last Saturday. The | fix what he claimed to be dutiable value, 
importers, Louis Wolf & Company, had charges for consular fees, insurance and 


for remission of the additional duties, | 2d adding thereto a consumption tax of 


|} and disallowed the claimed deduction for 
inland freight. Onan appeal to a single 


ducting a chain of retail five, ten and 
twenty-five cent stores, placed an order 


of Untersach < 2 ; 
aon ¢., |: B. Behrens, vice president of the im 
i922, ior - 





senberg, Saxony. on October 16, 
eertain harmonicas. This order was placed : s 
through Louis Wolf & Co., the appellants, purchased the goods by correspondence 


porter, who testified simply that he had 


‘ : and had pai 1e j ice “ice n: ; 

‘as agents. Prior to the time of purchase, ti ; pag the invoice price In addi- 
; — ion, a speci “e t fr i . 

Pires © Oy. Hid sent a revreden- special report from a customs rep 

: * . : e resentative was ffer i ce iin 

tative to Europe with instructions to get *S $s offered and received in 


evidence, which report will be more par 





something unusual, to get values. Howiatl 
: i icularly referre herei fte Tl ? 
representative purchased the goods and cu erred to hereinafter. The Gen- 











at the entered value. On applica- 


ral iser the unon fixed the dufti: j 
ordered them shipped to Louis wo & Co., rate Apees wiser thereupon fixed the dutiable 


as commissionaires. The goo were ; : 
MMRN fiom Untersachsenbere October tion for a review, the Board of General 
30, 1922, and arrived at the Port of New 55 ite : 
York December 18, thereafter. The pro | Single General Appraiser, and the gov- 


: . ernment brings th ‘6 

forma invoice, dated October 28, 1922. was wings the cause here, on appeal. 
forwarded to the office of Louis Wolf & “There is but one question involved, 
Co., at Boston, Massachusetts namely: Was the inland freight charge 





from Berlin te ar Ss iz item? 
N@ s Siemens Ordered. Be € 1 to Hamburg a dutiable item? 
The court below has found this charge to 


have been properly deducted in fixing duti- 
able value; its findings on this subject 


“When invoice was received at the Bos- 
ton office nowhere appears in the record, 
but it appears this invoice was sent to the 
New York office and received there De- 
cember 17. No samples accompanied it to 


we may review only on questions of law. 
Sec. 501, Tariff Act of 19 









the New York office. On receipt of it, Mr. : The report of the customs representa 
Kunzl, office manager of the New York tive appearing in the record shows that 
Seca? aoneliants, Consulted Mr. Strass- the factory of the manufacturer is located 
ner, a representative of S. H. Kress & Co., |” Berlin. The inland price of the paper 
found he had no information about the — ltd this factory is fixed by Vereinig- 
shipment, and thereupon instructed the ae oe Glatt. Charlottenburg, and 
Boston office tp prepare an entry accord- i - ‘or Kraft white quality wrapping paper, 
ing to the invoice. This was done by ¥i./0 marks per 100 kgs, f. o. b. destina 
Thomas O. Stutson, a representative « tion, packing and turnover tax of 214 per 
appellants in their Boston office, on cent (from October 1, 1924, 2 per cent) in- 
cember 19, 1922, and the entry was there cluded. On brown paper, such as is im- 
after Sent to New York and filed by ap- ported here, the inland price is 50 pfen 
pellants’ brokers on December 19th nigs More on quantities of 10,000 kgs. or 
“After samples of the goods went to the more, ond 80 pfennigs more on lesser 
appraiser's store, it was found that the amounts, There is no such fixed price for 
Harmonicas were of greater foreign market export and no difference in price for ex- 
value than that given in the*entry, ana, | P°™ between white and brown paper. The 
after a conference between the uppraiser pepery Sie 
and Mr. Strassner, of. S. H. Kress & Co., ‘Freight Charges.—All deliveries are 
they were advanced by the appraiser 97 | Made inland f. o. b. Hamburg.” * * % 
per centum of their entered value, and ad- | [Mland price always ineludes freight 
ditional duties were imposed under the pro- | Charges It sometimes happens that de- 
visions of Sec. 489, Tariff Act of 1922, for | liveries are made with freight collected on 
the remission of which appellants peti- | delivery, in this case, however, freight is 
tioned under said section. This petition | “efunded by manufacturer or deducted 
was denied by the court below, after a | from Dill.’ 
hearing, and the importers appealed “Several accepted orders are included 
Appellants’ Contention. j in_the report. Thp inland sales are to 
TP teiisnte contend fret, that the | a in ANORA, Wismar and Hamburg. 
court below did not make su a finding a aoe S The price, in each case, {s | 





37.70 marks for 100 kgs., net, with 2 per 


as is required to be made under Section 489 4 é 
cent cash discount if paid within four 


aforesaid. The finding of the court below 





™ days, with 212 per cent or 2 per cent turn- 
a ; i . over tax and packing inciuded, and f 
‘The record as a whole is not such as test ti a git: eet eee Sie 
e , destination. he export sales sl ; by 
to warrant a finding such a sis contem- : “ eee ee 


these orders show the price se \ 
plated by the provisions of Section 489 in e price to be in each 


instance, $3.65 per 100 yune 1e r 
favor of the remission of the additional Hambt : a ; —— Oe ee 
: ; amburg, packing included. 
duties, and the peti ; : ae 








on is therefore denied.’ 





















i } value or the t 

scribe, that the entry merchandise } export 
} Value, wl is higher: * * * 
at a less value thar returned upen . : 
, > Toreign value of 

final’ appraisement thout any in : es nported me: 

i , : be the mi val r the 
tention to defraud ‘ 1¢ mal sue value or the 
a . ice at tl t e of exporté f l 
United States or to ; xportation of such 


+ merchandise to the United States, at which 





sent the facts of the 
appraiser as to the value of tl 
ehandise.’ 


such or similar merchandise is freely of- 
mer fered for sale to ull 





purchasers in the 
principal markets of the count from 


“It will be observed that it is only when hicl j sr: 
1 Wh.ch exported, in the usual nate sale 
quantities and in the ordinary course of 


Board that the quoted statutory findin trade, includir 


the prayer of the petition is allowed by the 
: | 
g the cost of all containers 


are required When relief is denie 


and coverings of whatever nz 

are of opinion it is sufficient for the ther ¢ ae ] PPpescnts igen 
ote OStS, Charges, an 1 

court below to find, as it has done here, Cae meee 


dent to placing the n handise in condi- 





that the proof offered upon the petiti 
not sufficient to warrant «a finding in 
favor of the petitioner. While the precise 
point was not pressed upon the attention 





tion, packed ready for shipment to the 
United States. 
fc) The export vaiue of imported mer- 


. ; ‘ 
chandise shall be the market va or 
of the court, this court has, in several agli 





recent cases under this statute, proceeded ae oe va ce sm oe = 4) 
upon the theory that such findinggs are | gi¢ or similar meee! edit ta ae 
sufficient, and we so hold there Fin- | offered for sale to all os h: se i = ts 
filver, Still & Moss v. United States, 13] principal markets of ce Se 
Ct. Cust. Appls. ——. T. D. 41250; Haupt- | which exported, in. th ae a 


Min yw United § iS Se ab esas ; 3 
man vy. United States, 13 ¢ Cust. Appls. | quantities and in the ordinary 


Precedents Cited. 


obtain relief: First Hie must show that 


“It is contended the finding of the court i | 
in undervaluing his goods he was 


in such cases has been discussed by this | the petitioner when he made his entry 
court very frequently since judgment of F 


‘ which caused a prudent and 
this court in Fish v. United States, 12 Ct. 





















T. BD. 41220; Glendenning. McLeish & Co. ported 

¥. United States, 13 Ct. Cust. Appls. ——, | Court’s Opinion. 

T. D. 41320; Syndicate Trading Co. v We do nut believe the importers 
United States, 13 Ct. Cust. Appls a4 

7. BD, 41339; United States v. Bracher, 13 

Ct. Cust. Appls. —— T. D. 41344 














i ee Duty ale Freight Cannot Be Added to Duty 


| Value of Imports, Rules Customs Court 





trade, for exportation to the United States, 
plus, when not included in such price, the 
containers and coverings of 
other costs, 
dnatrecs, and expenses incident to as 
merchandise 
ready for shipment to the Unitea States.” . 


‘The proclaimed value of the German 
gold mark at the time of this importation, 
a fact of which 
was $.2382. 


take judicial 
It will therefore be 
observed that at $3.65 per hundred pounds, 
the invoice price of these goods was ap- 
proximately 33.77 German gold marks per 
It is p ORDEreR. therefore, 
the dutiable value 
was the foreign vi lus, as defined in sub- 
To ascertain this 
two Sener : eee pre- 


100 kilograms. 
that in the case 


section (b) 
foreign value, 
themselves: 


just quoted. 


grine ipal markets of ( Germany at the time 
of ee and second, What was the 
chandise was freely 
purchasers. 

“As to the first 
general appraiser 
of the a to be the 


offered for ale to all 


proposition: The single 
found the foreign value 


entered value, 


the trots ht from Berlin to Haiibure. 





‘Ber lin to be one of the 
of Germany 
goods and Hambury to not be one of them. 
As was said by General — Hay 


petitioned the Board of General Appraisers inland freight from Berlin to Hamburg, | 


de termining market value 
from ohne the merchan- 
was shipped to this country; 


equivalent 


which the board denied. The opinion, | 7*2 per cent and a further addition of 
handed down by presiding Judge William | 613 per cent to make foreign market value. 
‘J. Graham, in full, follows: The local appraiser fixed the dutiable value 
a = ° . at 38.20 ) 1arks 1 , : 
“S. H. Kress & Co., a syndicate con- | * $ gold marks per 100 kilograms 


with C. A. Seydel & Sohne, of U seqeh, | Seneral appraiser, one witness was called, | finding that 


Any item of expense 
incident to Pk acing the merchi undise ao 


the time “of arrival at the place 
was found 





Appraisers affirmed the judgment of the | 


questiddable 
all in the record 
which sustains such a finding. 
fact that the factory 
all orders are there received and filled 
f, furnish that satisfactory 
court should 
have to justify a finding such as the single 
general appraiser 


> in Berlin and 





‘nce which a 


» cases hereinbefore cited, 
> noted that courts have had fre- 


quent occasion to observe that the princi- 


places apart from 


markets of Germany <¢ 
> of export and that Hamburg was not, 


» find the price at which the 
;: imported were freely offered for sale 
When so found, 
The record 
shows plainly what this price was. 
marks per 
> goods were delivered at 


3 ice was 38. 20 gold maeks. Evidently the 
distributed 
porated in the sales price and thus it re- 
having goods 
ivered in Berlin upon which there were 


freight charges, contributed to the ex- 


a matter of common knowledge that much 
> system is practiced by many of 
our mercantile retailing establishments in 
the goods are 
expense of the seller or 


this country. But whether 


e price is the same. 

inland freights 
embarkation have been 
United States 


Washington, 


The facts shown by this } are not | 
“That portion of Section 489 aterial : nee this report a1 not 
2 contradicted in any arti lar and there- 
eee Si: = , an) a ticulal 14 «there 
mh P , g fore must be acceptec as correct. 
Such additional duties * * * = shall Section 402, Tariff A 
: Section 4062, ariff Act of 1922 rovides 
not be remitted * * * except - e+ , a 
; in part: 
in any case upon the finding vf the : ° 2 
zs oes Sec. 402. Value. (4) For the purposes of 
of General Appraisers, upon a petition file thi t 1 . cat 
: ; this Act the value of imported merchan- 
and supported by satisfactory ev os : . 
‘i Ss nai t 
under such rules as the board may pre aa 
: ) The 


moving them 


case at bar, freight be 





which they 
ee 


subsection 
of Section 402 


> conclusion 





8 substantial 


value of the aint ania aon heen fixed 


P foreign value, namely, 38.2 


“The judgment of the court below is re- 
and the cause remanded for pro- 
he usual wholesale ou epiiines in conformity with this opinion. 


Remanded.”’ 
<neeeinsesosimescascacieaeansoninleesitesiednaaicamgdeentiag Canim te eae 


-—-, T. D. 41218. : rdinary course of | Reversed and 


less than their market value. 
below is contrary to the weight of the evi- |, — c ~ 
dence and should therefore be reversed. ay entire good: faith Second. That there 


The quantity and quality of proof required | Were No facts or circumstances known to 


knowledge as he had must be imputed to 
his principal. Yet knowing this, 
cured an invoice to be sent to the : 
his principal, 
reasonable 


principal of the facts. This representative 
returned to the United States in Js 


25, and was presumably here when 


hearing was held before the court below 


(ust. Appls. 307, was affirmed by the Su person to question the correctness of the 
Preme Court. United States v. Fish, 268 values given by him. Third. That he has 
i. S. 607. Some of the more recent cases made to the collector in making his -en- 
are Lee v. United States, 13 Ct. Cust, | ¥: & full and candid disclosure of all the 
Appls. ——, T. D. 41205; Linen Thread Co. | ™4terial facts in his possession bearing 
¥. United States, 13 Ct. Cust. Appl: __. | Upon the value of the merchandise im- 


but did not 


entered these 


have 
brought themselves within these rules. A 


2, the true value of the same and 
is‘in the record 
representative of S. H. Kress & Co., for 
whom the goods were imported personally » a8 an excuse, 
the goods were bought for spring delivery, 
being expected 


to learn their 


“Summarized, these adjudged causes art purchased the goods in Germany and 
mounce certain fundamental facts which knew when he did so, he had purchased 
the petitioner must establish if he is tw them at a bargain, or, in other words, at 
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In Wisconsin Made 
Subjects ¢ of Survey 


Children’s Bureau Reports Nearly 


Half Are in Homes Detri- 
mental to Them. 


tae’ Only 8 Per Cent 


Of Homes as High Grade 


Many of the Children Have Sta- 


tus of Unpaid Servants, the 
Report Declares. 


[Child Indenture—1794.] 
Child indenture, still permitted by the 


statutes of twelve States, is the subject of 
a report made public last Saturday by the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States De 
partment of Labor. 


The twelve States are Arkansas, Illinois, 


Kansas, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, West irginia, Indiana, 
Michigan, Nevada and Wisconsin. 


“Indentured children in Wisconsin wwe 


studied by the Childven’s Bureau at the 
request of Wisconsin authorities. The 
homes provided for a large proportion of 
the 827 children studied, who were inden- 
| tured on written contracts by the State 
Public School at Sparta, Wis., under a 
law enacted in 1885, were in many cases 
actually detrimental to the children. * 


“Many of the children, the Bureau 


found, worked virtually as unpaid serv- 
ants in households or on farms, often de- 
prived of schooling and recreation and 
sometimes cruelly treated. Five hundred 
and forty indenture homes in many parts 
of the State were visited by the Children’s 
Bureau investigators who, after very 
careful and conservative weighing of the 
facts. judged 48 per cent of the homes as 
| actually detrimental to the children, 44 
per cent as satisfactory and only $ per 
cent as high grade. 


“The Bureau report cites cases in illus- 


} tration of the conditions suffered by the in- 
dentured children. For instance, in one 
case a boy convalescing from pneumonia 
was placed out on contract to do farm 
work. In another case, a boy of 14 was in- 
dentured and stayed 10 months in a home 
doing chores, being considered too sick to 
attend school, was finally returned to the 
State school and then sent to a tuberculo- 
sis sanitarium, where he died. A girl of 
14 who worked as nursemaid, cook, and 
laundress in her indenture home and at- 
tended school irregularly, was not sent 
to church or Sunday School because, her 
foster mother said, ‘her mind was dis- 
tracted from her work enough at school 
as it was.” A girl of 12 did housework, 
helped care for 3 children, prepared break- 
fast, milked 5 or 6 cows every evening 
and helped with the farm work but her 
foster father told the investigators that he 
would ‘never take another child unless 
I can get<one young enough, so that I 
can break ‘em in to work.’ A boy of 9, 
indentured on a farm, did chores, carried 
wood and hoed; one day he left a gate 
open and was whipped so severely he ran 
away. Neighbors found him hiding in an 
apple tree, his body black and blue.” 


| $23,000,000 Charged Off 


As Government Deficits 


[Budget—0000.] 
President Coolidge is much pleased by 





a report just rendered him by the Budget 
Bureau, which shows that of the $425,000 
carried in the first so-called Urgent De- 
ficiency Bill, only $23,000,000 can be charged 
off as deficits over which the departments 
of the Government might in some way have 
had some control. The remainder of the 
sum was supplemental estimates made 
necessary by law. 





value at the time of entry. Mr. Strass- 


ner testified: 


‘‘Q. When were the goods to have been 


shipped? A. For the spring business. 


‘“Q. When was that, for the spring busi- 


ness? A. January or February the fol- 
lowing years.’ 


“As we have seen, the goods arrived on 


December 18 and were entered December 
| 19, while they had been bought on Octo- 
ber 16. It will thus be noted that more 
than two months had elapsed from the 
time of purchase before the goods were 
received and, taking the statement of the 
witness, Strassner, as correct, the arrival 
of the goods antedated very little the time 
when they might ordinarily be expected 
} to arrive. 


Similar Case Recalled. 
“The case is much like Lee & Co. v. 


| United States, supra, where an importer 
purchased, through a representative, cer- 
tain golf balls in England. This court, 
speaking through Smith, J., said: 


‘Lee knew nothing of the value of 


imported golf balls, but he did know the 
circumstances surrounding his purchase, 
and these circumstances put him upon 
notice that he might be getting the balls 
at a bargain and at less than their mar- 


ket value. Therefore he could not rely on 
the price paid as market value and was 
bound to make inquiry of dealers in golf 
balls and of those acquainted with the 


market as to the price at which sich or 


similar merchandise was freely offered 
for sale in the usual wholesale quantites 


and in the ordinary course of trade, etc., 


to all purchasers in the principal mar- 
kets of the country of exportation.’ 

“We also said, in Haupttman v. United 
States, supra: 

““That the witness visited Germany and 
purchased the goods after an investigation 
of the market value of such merchandise 
is not denied. But he did not testify that 
he paid the market value therefor. The 
fact that he made an investigation for the 
purpose of ‘posting’ himself, is as con- 
sistent with the view that he purchased 
at a price under the market value as it is 
with the view that he paid the market 
price. The fact that he entered the mer- 
chanéise at the price paid for the same is 
not very helpful under these circum- 
stances.’ 

“From a consideration of the record, we 
are convinced the court below came to the 
proper concjusion, and its judgment is 
therefore affirmed,” ° 





[Customs—Coal Tar—1798.] 

Judgment of the Board of General Ap- 
praisers which ruled that coal tar distil- 
late was merchandise free of duty was 
overruled in a decision handed down last 
Saturday by the United States Court of 
Customs » Appeals in the case of the United 
. General Bakelite Corporation. 
his case was whether a 
a mixture of coal-tar 
pitch and a coal-tar cresylic-acid distillate 
was dutiable at 40 per cent as a mixture 
enumerated in paragraph 2% of the Tariff 
or is free of duty as a mixture 
oniurnerdted in paragraph 1549. 

In overruling the Board, 
opinion was delivered by Judge Charles S. 
follows in full: 

“The ‘appeal from 
Board of General Appraisers, 
construction of paragraphs 27 and 1549 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922 
of pataprees * 


The issue in 
coal tar distillate, 


the court’s 


involves the 


The pertinent part 
reads as follows: 

. Anthracene having a purity of 
more, carbazole having 
centum or 
metacresol having a purity of 90 per cen- 
tum or mere, naphthalene which after the 
removal of all water present has a solidi- 
fying point of 79 degrees centigrade or 
above, orthocresol havin a purity of 90 
¢ paracresol having 
a purity of 90 per centum or more; all 
bar foregoing products in this pepaerenn 
obtained, derived, 
tured from coal tar or ether source; all 
distillates of coal-tar, blast-furnace tar, oil- 
gas tar, and water-gas tar, which on be- 
ing subjected to distillation yield in the 
portion distilling below 190 degrees centi- 
grade a quantity of tar acids equal to or 
more than 5 per centum of the original 
distillate or which on being subjected to 
distillation yie'd in the portion distilling 
below two hundred and 15 degrees centi- 
of tar acids equal to 
or more than 75 per centum of the original 
distilliate; all similar products by whatever 
name known, which are obtained, derived, 
or manufactured in whole or in part from 
any of the progucts pegvides for in this 
of the products 
1549; all mix- 
consisting 
of the foregoing 


30 per centum or 


centum or more, 


grade a quantity 


paragraph, or 
provined for in paragraph 
including solutions, 
whole or in part of any 
products provided for in this paragraph, 
except sheep dip and: medicinal soaps; all 
the foregoing products provided for 
not colors, dyes, or stains, 
color acids, color bases, color lakes, leuco- 
compounds, 


this paragraph, 


compounds, 
photographic 
medicinals, synthetic aromatic 
ous chemicals, synthetic resinlike products, 
synthetic tanning materials, or explosives, 
and not specially provided for in paragraph 
ad valorem 
American selling price 
in subdivision (f) of section 
competitive 
produced in the 
cents per pound: 
Coal Tar Products. 
1549. Coal-tar poducts: 
thene, anthracene having a purity 
than 30 per 


or odorifer- 


28 or 1549, 


Title IV) of any 
article manufactured or 
United States, and 7 


benzeney carbazole 
having a purity of less than 65 per centum, 
methylanthra- 
methylInaphthalene, naphthalene 
which after the removal of all the water 
present has a solidifying point less than 
seventy-nine degrees centigrade, pyridine, 
toluene, xylene, dead or creosote oil, anth- 
racene oil, pitch of coal tar, pitch of blast- 
furnace tar, pitch of oil-gas tar, pitch of 
water-gas tar, crude coal tar, crude blast- 
furnace tar, crude oil-gas tar, crude water- 
all other distillates of any 
these tars which on being subjected to dis- 
tillation yield in the portion distilling below 
one hundred and ninety degrees centigrade 
a quantity of tar acids less than 5 per 
centum of the original distillate, all mix- 
tures of any of these distillates a 
of the foregoing pitches, 
materials or products that are found 
naturally in coal tar, 
obtained from 
and not specially 
graphs 27 or 28 of Title I of this Act. 

“The case was submitted to the Board 
of General Appraisers upon the following 
stipulation: 

“It is hereby 


eee 


whether produced or 
tar or other source, 
provided for 


stipulated and agreed be- 
tween the Assistant Attorney General for 
the United States and counsel for 
porter as follows: 

“That the merchandise 
the invoice as three drums, 
except in very serious cases or on 

260 gallons 
gallon and subject 
mixture of 


shillings 8 pence per 
of this protest 
piteh and a coal-tar cresylic-acid distillate. 

“That the coal-tar pitch constituent of 
the merchandise in question 
(not a distillate) obtained in the distillation 
of coal tar; that this residue was mixed 
the coal-tar 
and constitutes a solution to the extent 
the soluble portion of 
reaches the state of solution with the dis- 


cresylic-acid 


the pitch 


en EN 


“That it is impossible physically to have 
mixture of coal-tar pitch and coal-tar 
distillate in which 
some extent, 
tion with the distillate. 

“It is further stipulated and agreed that 
the above-entitled case 
for decision 


mixed to the point of solu- 


be submitted 
upon the above stipulation, 
appraiser’s 
analysis, and all the papers in the case. 
“It is further stipulated and agreed that 
the couhsel for the importers may have 15 
days for filing brief, and the Assistant 
Attorney General may have 30 days for 


The Appraiser’s Report. 
_ “The appraiser’s report referred 
the stipulation reads as follows: 


“The merchandise consists of «a 
composed of a mixture of coal-tar pitch 
cresylic-acid 
which distillate on distillation yvields more 
75 per cent tar acids distilling below 
and less than 5 per 
tar acids distalling below 190 degrees C. 

“A sample of the merchandise was ad- 
mitted to the U. 
that the sample consists of 7 per cent 
70 per cent coal-tar acids, and 23 
and when subjected to 


2165 degrees C. 


S. chemist, who reports 


per cent of pitch, 
distillation yields less than 5 per 
acids distilling below 190 C. 
5 per cent below 215 degrees C.; 
the cresylic-acid 


and less than 


distillate portions was 
separated from the pitch and distilled alone 
it yielded less than 5 per cent of tar acids 
distilling below 190 degrees C. and’ more 


Court of Customs Appeals Rules Coal 
Tar Distillate Subject to 40 Per Cent Duty 





by the provisions ‘not specially provided 
for in Paragraph 27.’ As this is a solu- 


tion composed of a mixture of coal-tar pite h 


mixtures of any of these distillates and 
any of the forgoing pitches’ is qualified 
and a cresylic-acid distillate, which’ dis- 
tillate is specially provided for in Para- 


graph 27 as dwistilling below 216 degrees C., 


more ches 75 per cent of tar acids, it is 
removed,from the provision ‘af Paragraph 
1549 by virtue of the n. s. p. f. clause in 
said paragraph. Note also that aera 
are not provided for in 1549. See G. 
8736 (T. D. 39992) holding cresylic ao 
distilling below 190 degrees C. a quantity 
of tar acid less than 5 per cent of the 
original distillate and more than 75 per 
cent of tar acid distilling below 215 degrees 
C. dutiable under Paragraph 27. 


“It appears from the appraiser's report 
that the merchandise consists of a solu- 
tion composed of a ‘mixture of coal-tar 


than 75 per cent of tar acids distilling 
below 215 degrees C. 

“It is the contention of this office that 
the provision in Paragraph 1549 for ‘all 


pitch and crsylic-acid distillate.’ The stip- 
ulation contains the statement that the 


merchandise is a ‘mixture of coal-tar pitch 
and a coal-tar ersylic-acid distillate; that 


the pitch is a ‘residue (not a distillate) 
obtained ni the distillation of coal tar; 


that this pitch was mixed with a coal-tar 
cresylic-acid distillate; that the mixture 
thus obtiined ‘constitutes a solution to the 


extent that the soluble portion of the 
pitch reaches the state of solution with the 


distillate,’ and that ‘it is impossible physi- 
cally to have a mixture of coal-tar pitch 


and coal-tar distillate in which the pitch 


is not, to some extent, mixed to the point 


of solution with the ‘distillate.’ 


“It further appears from the analysis 


made by a government chemist that, when 


the imported merchandise was subjected to 
distillation, it yielded less than five per 
centum tar acids distilling below 190 de- 


gress centigrade. However, the cresylic- 
acid distillate, when separated from the 


coal-tar pite h and subjected to distillation, 


yielded, in the portion distilling below 190 
degrees centigrade, a quantity of tar 
acids less than five per centum of the orig- 
inal distillate; and, in the portion distilling 


below 215 degrees centigrade, a quantity of 
tar acids more than 75 per centum of the 


original distillate. 


“The board held, McClelland, G. A., dis- 
senting, that, while the imported mérchan- 
dise was included in the provision for 
“all mixtures, including solutions, consist- 
ing in whole or in part of any of the fore- 
going products provided for in this para- 
graph, except sheep dip and medicinal 
soaps;’”’ contained in paragraph 27, supra, 
it was more specifically provided for in 
the provision for ‘all mixtures of any of 
these distillates and any of the foregoing 
pitches,” contained in paragraph 1549, 
supra, and sustained the protest. 

“It is claimed by the Government that 
the merchandise is aptly described in the 
provision for ‘‘mixtures’’ and ‘‘solutions’”’ 
contained in paragraph 27, supra, but that 
it does not come within the provision for 
“all mixtures’’ in paragraph 1549, supra. 

Appellees Counsels’ Contention. 

“It is contended by counsel for the ap- 
pellee that the involved merchandise is a 
mixture containing one of the coal-tar dis- 


tillates mentioned in paragraph 1549, supra, 


and coal-tar pitch, which is also provided 
for therein; and that, as the “mixtures” 
included within that paragraph are spe- 
cially limited to such as are composed of 
the pitches and coal-tar distillates specially 
provided for therein, the provision there- 


for is more specific than the general pro- 


vision for “‘mixtures” and “solutions” con- 
tained in paragraph 27, supra. 


“Paragraph 1549, supra, provides for 
“pitch of coal tar, pitch of blast-furnace 
tar, pitch of oil-gas tar, pitch of water- 
Bas tar, crude-coal tar, crude blast-furnace 
tar, crude oil-gas tar, crude water-gas 
tar, and all other distillates of any of 
these. tars which on being subjected to 
distillation yield in the portion distilling 
below one hundred and ninety degrees 
centigrade a quantity of tar acids less 
than 5 per centum of the original distil- 
late, all Imixtures of any of these dis- 
tillates and any of the foregoing pitches, 
and not specially provided for in para- 
graph 27 or 28 of Title I of this Act.” 

“Paragraph 27, supra, provides for ‘all 
mixtures, including solutions, consisting 
in whole-or in part of any of the foregoing 
products provided for in this paragraph, 
except sheep dip and medicinal soaps; 
and not specially provided for in para- 
graph 28 or 1549.’ 

“Tt will be observed that paragraph 27 
supra, provides a double test for coal tar 
distillates. Its provisions cover all those 
distillates of the various coal tars men- 
tioned, which, when subjected to distilla- 
tion, yield, in the portion distilling below 
190 dgrees centigrade, a quantity of tar 
acids equal to or more than 5 per centum 
of the original distillate or yield in the 
portion distilling below 215 degrees cen- 
tigrade a quantity of tar acids equal to 
or more than 75 per centum of the original 
distillate. Therefore, if a coal tar dis- 
tillate responds to either of these tests, 
it is specially provided for in that para- 
graph. 

“We held in the case of Lehn & Fink v. 
United States, 12 Ct. Cust. Appls. 359, 
T. D. 40519, that, in order to determine 
the intention of Congress as expressed 
therein and to give effect to the provisions 
thereof, paragraphs 27 and 1549, supra, 
should be construed together. 


“When this is done it plainly appears 
that the distillates provided for in para- 
graph 27 were intended to be excluded 
from paragraph 1549, supra, and that the 
distillates provided for in the latter para- 
graph were not included within the pro- 
visions of the former. Accordingly, if a 
distillate answers to either of the tests 
provided for in paragraph 27, supra, it is 
excluded from paragraph 1549, supra. If 
this were not true it would be impossible 
to reconcile the provisions of the two para- 
graphs. But we are not required to resort 
to rules of construction in order to ascer- 
tain the legislative purpose. The Con- 
gress has plainly indicated by the ‘not 
specially provided for’ clauses contained 
in the paragraphs in question that their 
respective provisions should be considered 
together. Moreover, the Congress has 
plainly said that the distillates provided 
for in paragraph 1549, supra, were not in- 
cluded in paragraph 27, supra. The lan- 
guage in paragraph 27, supra, is ‘all dis- 
tillates’ of the coal tars mentioned there- 
in; while the language of paragraph 1549, 
supra, is ‘all other distillates’ of the coal 
tars mentioned in the paragraph. Ob- 
viously, the provision for ‘all ather dis- 
tillates’ in the latter paragraph was in- 
tended to embrace all distillates which 
responded to the test provided therein, 








Germans ci tees filetal . (Gerntane Leads as 
Immigrants for 


Year of 1924-25 


English 


end North Ireland 


Subjects Are Second Largest 
Groups to Get 


U. S. Visas. 


Irish Free State Holds 
Third Place With 16,353 


Nineteen Countries, Chiefly of 
the ae Nations Group, 








leads in the total number 
visas ‘shinee by American consuJs abroad 
for the entrance of immigrants into the 

Inited States, according to the monthly 
immigration quotas made public at the De- 
partment of State on Friday. 
$5,402 German immigrants had received 
American visas prior to March 1, while 
15,825 additional German may enter before 
the end of the fiscal year on June 30. 
from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are second in number of 
visas granted wth 23,099, and a balance 
of 10,908 permitted to enter this year. The 
Irish Free State is third with 16,353 visas, 

and a balance of 12,214. 
only 2,598 visas to enter this country, and 
has the right to send 1,247 more. 

Nineteen countries are listed by the De- 
partment of State as not having sent a 
single immigrant to the United States we 
* secured a single visa. 
Afghanistan, Andorra (Republic on south- 
ern slope of Pyrenees), 
Uindepenceot 
of Tibet), 


A total of 


Immigrants 


Italy has secured 


Arabian Peninsu- 
state between 
Cameroon 


Todegioedinett 
Guinea (island in the youth Pacific under 
(the mandate of Australia) 
Urunal (part of Belgian Congo), Samoa, 
Tanganyika (part of East 
mandated to Britain), 
Togoland (French) and Yap. 


Status of _ March 12, 


Togoland (British), 


5 granted Bal. 
Afghanistan 


Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Free City 





Northern Ireland 


Free State 


> 


Liechtenstein 


t2 


~ 


mm iv 


Luxemburg 


o 


Netherlands 
New Zealand 


Ruanda and Urundi 


Russia, European 
and Asiatic 


South Africa, 
South West Africa. 
Switzerland 

Syria and The 


Tanganyika 
Togoland (British). 


Yugoslavia 





other than those provided for in para- 
graphs 27 and 28 of the Act. 

“It is stipulated tl 
solution in questjon is 
tar pitch, which is specially provided for 
in paragraph 1549, supra, and a coal tar 
creslyc-acid, 
when subjected 
to the second test provided by paragraph 
The distillate constituent of 
the mixture or solution is, therefore, spe 
cially provided for in paragraph 2 
and, being specially provided for theretp, 
is not included in the provision for ‘41 
contained in paragraph 
Lehn & Fink 


the mixture or 
omposed of a coal 


distillation, 


other distillates’ 


“The provision for 
tained in paragraph 1549, supre, being ex- 
pressly limited to such as are composed 
of the patches and distillates provided 


include (We 


‘all mixtures’ 


merchandise in quéstion. 
is reversed,” 
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New Army Law 
Interpreted by 
Supreme Court 


Validity of Order Placing an 
Officer on Retired List 
Upheld in Decision 
By Mr. Taft. 











Suit Begun by Major 
For Pay Differences 





Finding of Court of Claims is 
Approved in Ruling Defi- 
ing Power Scope of 
Military Board. 





The Army Reorganization Act of 1920 


and the practice under it has been, inter- 
Dreted by the Supreme Court the 


Bnitead Sttaes, the cast of Wilbur 
Robers against the United States, in- 
volving the validity of an order placing 
him on the retired list of army officers, 
was decided. 


Rogers was @ Major of Field Artillery 
in the Regular Army when he was placed 
on the retired list. Claiming that the or- 
der placing him om such list was illegal, 
he sought to recover in the Court of 
Claims the difference between the retired 
Pay and the regular pay and allowance 
of a Major of Field Artillery. The Court 
of Claims dismissed his claim and this 
judgment was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court. In delivering the opinion, Chief 
Justice Taft said: 

“Wilbur Rogers was a Major of Field 
Artillery in the Regular Army of the 
United States until January 26, 1921, when 
by an order of that date, issued by the 
Secretary of War, he was placed on the 
retired list, under section 24b of the Act 
of June 4, 1920. On the ground that the 
order was illegal and void, he brought this 
action in the Court of Claims to recover 
the difference between the pay and allow- 
ances of a Major of Field Artillery on fhe 
active list from January 26, 1921, to Janu- 


of 


ary 26, 1922, and the retired pay for the 
Same period which he actually received, 


this difference amounting to about $4,300. 
A. general traverse was entered and the 
issues were heard and findings of fact 
made by the court. 


Dismissed in Lower Court. 


“The Court of Claims found that the 
law had been complied with agd dismissed 
the petition. ie 

“After the preliminary board of classi- 
fication had classified the plaintiff in class 
B. he applied for opportunity to appear 
before a court of inquiry, which was duly 
appointed and convened at Chicago, No- 
vember 20,1920. Eile was assisted by coun- 
sel, Lieutenant Colonel Horace EF. Skyes 
ef the Infantry. - The plaintiff was fur- 
nished with copies from the official records 
of his service, Which copies contained only 
the unfavorable portions of his record 
upon which the action of the board was 
based. The plaintiff thereupon applied to 
the War Department for the complete 
record of his service, but his request was 
not granted. He was, however, permitted 
to read the complete record of his service 
prior to the meeting of the court of in- 
quiry-and during its proceedings. It was 
@ complete record of plaintiff's services as 
an officer of the Army from the date of his 
first commission therein to the date of the 
convening of said court of inquiry. 

“The plaintiff called to the attention of 
the court of inquiry certain charges pre- 
ferred against him by Colonel Elarry C. 
Williams, of the Fisld Artillery. 2s shown 
in the record. The court heard the plain- 
tiff upon these charges, but discotffaged 
any further evidence relative thereto, upon 
the grounds stated by the president of 
said court in his evidence before the Court 
of Claims that the court had received in- 
structions to disregard any charges against 
any officer who had not been brought to 
trial on any charges, or to whom the 
charges had not been read. The plaintiff 
had testified that he had never been ac- 
quainted with these charges until he was 
“notified that he had bee put in class B. 


Plaintiff on Stand. 


“While the plaintiff was on the witness 
stand testifying in reference to adverse 
reports in his record, the court through 
its president stated “That willy be all,” 
whereupon he was excused aS a Witness 
and did not complete the testimony which 
he desired to give. although as the Court 
of Claims finds, he was not prevented from 
doing so by the court. 


“It appears that the plaintiff by mail, 
having received the record of the court of 
inquiry, complained to the recorder of the 
coup! that the record contained errors, but 
that the recorder refused to rectify them. 

‘The final classification board, after con- 
sidering the record received from _ the 
court of inquiry as additional evidence, 
finally classified the plaintiff in class B, 


“It does not appear to us that there 
is anything in the findings of the Court 
ef Claims to show that the proceedings 
by which the plaintiff was classified in 
class B were rendered invalid. This Court 
has had occasion to consider the Reorgan- 





ization Act under which this retirement 
was ordered. In _ the case of French y, 
Weeks, 259 U. S. 326,, 327, 328. we said: 

“The Army Reorganization Act is in- 


tended to provide for a reduction of the 
Army of the United States to a peace basis 
while maintaining a standard of high efl- 
ciency. To contribute to this purpose, 
Congress made elaborate provision in the 
act for retaining in the service officers 
who had proved their capacity and fitness 
for command, and for retiring or discharg- 
ing those who, for any reason, were found 
to be unfit. Every step of this process 
is committed to military tribunals, made 
up of officers, Who by experience and train- 
ing, should be the best qualified men in 
the country for such a duty, but with 
their action all subject, as we shall see, 
to the supervisory control of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
Not a Fenal Statute. 

“Not being in any sense a penal statute, 
» vact sliould be liberally construed to 
pike 7 its purpose, and it iw of first im- 
portance that that purpose shal! not be 
frustrated by unnecessarily placing tech- 











Board of Trade Attorney 


Opposes the Capper Bill 





LAgriculture—Farm Relief—1686.] 


Summiing up the opposition to the Cap- 
per bill to compel boards of trade to accept 
cooperative organizations as members and 
permit them to rebate commissions, Ray 
Campbell, attorney for the Whichita, Kas., 
Board of Trade, told the Senate agri- 
cultural Committee the pill, instead 
of removing a discrimination against farm 
groups, would set up a. discrimination 
against other trade board members. 

No board of trade Mow has any 
barring cooperative asSociations “as such,’” 
Campbell stated, but explained that there 
is 2 uniform rule agains the distribu- 
tion Or rebating of COrmmissions which 
are earned in the sale of consignments. 

He charged that the bill was instituted 
to “assist in a little piece of litigation’’ 
to which the Farmers Cooperative Com- 
mission Company, of Kansas, is a party. 


rule 


The company is seeking court order to 
compel the Wichita Board of Trade to 
accept it as a member and permit it to 


rebate profits “in excess of the actual cost 
of handling.” 





Senate Committee Will 
Report Colorado River Bill 


[Colorado River—Senate Hearing—1746.] 


Decision to formulate report on the 
Swing-Johnson bill developing of the Colo- 
rado River was reached after an executive 
session of the Senate Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

Chairman MeNary called the meeting first 
to determine whether Or not the question 
of jurisdiction raised by Senator Ashurst 
should be considered. Mfr. Ashurst insisted 
that because the bill carries provisions for 
a bond issue it shoul@ originate in the 
House. Senagor Johnson, author of the bill, 
resisted this contention. The committee 
decided to take no action on this point 
and will make a report to the Senate om 
this bill where Senator Ashurst may de- 


sire to raise the issue. ' 
scan iscsi sicaiaiaiaiis 





nical limitations upon the agencies which 
are to carry it into effect.” 

“It is conceded on behalf of the plaintiff 
that the procedure reauired by the statute 
was followed in the Organization of the 
boards and the court Of inquiry: It was 
objected in the court below and in the 
assignments of error here that the plain- 
tiff was not furnished with a copy of the 
official records in the court of inquiry 
upon which the proposed Classification was 
based. As a matter of fact, he wag fur- 
nished with a written copy for his own 
keeping and use of everything that was 
adverse to him in his record, and he was 
given in the court of inquiry a full op- 
portunity to consult a copy of his entire 


record. We do not thimk that the differ- 
ence between what was required by the 
statute and what was actually afforded 


him in the matter was of sufficient sub- 
stance to invalidate the proceedings. 

“The chief complaint of plaintiff, whem 
the briefs in his behalf are analyzed, is 
that he was prevented by the court from 
introducing additional evidence of cumula- 
tive character to disprove charges which 
the court of inquiry, Wpon the statement 
in the plaintiff's. own evidence that he had 
never been presented with the chargegand 
never been called upom to answer them, 
completely ignored. The court did so, as 
explained by the president of the court of 
inquiry, in accordance With instructions re- 
ceived by the court to disregard any 
charges against any Officer who had not 
been brought to trial om them or to whom 
they had not beenwead. The recommenda - 
tion of the court of inquiry was that the 
plaintiff be retained in class A, 

Proceedings Held Valid. 

“This was doubtless the reason why the 
court of inquiry did not think it necessary 
to call additional witmesses, especially im 
reference to a subject matter that could 
not affect the standing of the officer. Im 
the absence of any other circumstances, 
and in the face of the presumption of regu- 
larity that must obtaim in proceedings of 
this sort, we cannot assume that the final 
board of classification considered as a basis 
for putting the plaintiff im class B, charges 
which had never been presented to him, 
charges which he denied, and charges 
which the court of inquiry ignored. 

“It is claimed that the plaintiff was in- 
jured by the failure of the recorder of the 
court to include in the record of the court 
of inquiry the colloguy between the plain- 
tiff and his counsel, on the one hand, and 
the court of inquiry Om the other, with 
reference to discontinuing the hearing. 
We do not think that if the colloquy had 
been put in the record, it would have 
made any substantial Gifference in its ef- 
fect. We have no means of knowing ex- 
actly what the of the court of 
inquiry as forwarded to the board of final 
classification contained except from the 
finding of the Court of Claims, which 
shows That it contained all that the plain- 
tiff put in in the way Of records and docu- 
ments and his evidence. In view of this 
we_carhot assume that the complaint by 
the plaintiff that the record was defective 
was well founded. 

“The Court of Claims found that the 
plaintiff was not prevented from putting 
in the additional evidemce on the charges 
which were subsequently ignored. It is 
argued to us that the attitude of the court 
was in effect and as a matter of military 
law a military order preventing the sub- 
mission of further evidence and making it 
a military offense for the plaintiff to have 
insisted on introducing his witnesses. 
Were the matter important, we should 
have difficulty in yieldimg to such a view. 
The Court of Claims fimds in effect that 
the action of plaintiff in not producing 
further evidence was Voluntary acquies- 
cence by him in the suggestion of the 
court. He had counsel who presumably 
knew his rights under the statute, and if 


record 


such evidence was deemed material and 
= 
important, we must assume that the 


counsel would have asserted his right and 
insisted on the production of the evidence. 

‘““Much of the briefs of counsel for the 
plaintiff in error is made up of statements 
based on, and quotatioms from; the evi- 
dence before the Court Of Claims. We can 
not consider this, We are limited to the 
findings of the Court of Claims. United 
States v. Smith, 94 U. S. 214; Stone v. 
United States, 164 U. S. 380; Crocker v- 
United States, 240 U. S. 74, 78; Brothers 
vy. United States, 250 UT. S. 88, 93 

“There is nothing in the record before 
us Which would justify us in holding the 
proceedings invalid.” 
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Produetion of Steel Ingots sand Silk Consumption 
By Textile Mills Show Increase for February | 


Department of of Commerce Fig- 
ures Also Give Larger Re- 
ceipts of Corn and Decline 

For Wheat Contracts 


[Business, Domestic—Business, Foreign— 
Manufacturers—Agriculture—Finance 
—1625.] 


figures 


_ 


Further on February business 
conditions, 
of 


a year ago 


announced by the _  Depart- 


ment Commerce indicate increases 


over in the production of steel 


ingots, silk Consumption by textile mills, 


receipts of corn, corn grindings and maga- 


zine advertising, while the production of 


pig iron and morthern pine lumber, re- 


ceipts of wheat and oats and contracts 


awarded for comcrete pavements declined 
from February, 1925. 
the trade 
tors showing 

year ago were 


Among and financial indica- 
increases over February a 

bank clearings, postal re- 
ceipts, sales by ten-cent store ‘chains and 
the prices of representative stocks. Fire 
losses were less than a year ago while the 
outstanding; loans of the War 


Corporation showed a further 


Finance 
decline. 
with January, 1926, 
in new awards for con- 

magazine advertising 
ten-cent store chains, while 
declines were registered in the production 
of iron and steel bank clearings, postal re- 
ceipts and grain receipts, due principally 
to seasonal conditions and to the shorter 


In comparison 
creases occurred 
creto pavements, 
and sales by 


in- 


month. Consumption of silk and prices of 
Stocks also declined from the preceding 
month. 


A digest of cables received from foreign 
Offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce follows: 


France. 


The change in government followed a 
period of some duration during which 
French industries continued at an even 
level of production, while the france was 
steady slightly stronger, owing to 
temporarily increased confidence. After 
the defeat of the Briand government on 
the payments tax which had been made 


or 


~a question of confidence in the Chamber 


of Deputies, the franc showed renewed 
Weakness, 2aagin unsettling the foreign 
trade outlook. Demands for wage in- 


creases and adwances in production costs 
continue to characterize the industrial 
situation. Production of coal and of iron 
and steel continue at record levels, though 
rising factory costs and sales prices con- 
tinue in the steel trade. Textile opera- 
tions are satisfactory but purchases of 
raw cotton are Cull in anticipation of price 
decline. Agricultural prospects are good, 
but foodstuffs prices are still advancing. 
The bill for tariff advVances* now under 


Ps 





— 


consideration applies to practically all spe- 

cific rates, but will not apply to goods 

shipped before the passage of the act. 
[Spain.] 

Shifts in Spanish industrial 
have been ‘slight, with very 
change. Textile manufacturing in the 
Barcelona region has improved and the 
output is being readily absorbed. Iron 
mining continues depressed, and the gov- 
ernment has been obliged to place new 
restrictions on the of British coal in 
subsidized industries in order to check 
depression and absorb surplus production. 
Agricultural conditions are good, but the 
market for olive oil is paralyzed, the wine 
industry depressed and the demand for 
wheat greatly restricted. The average of 
wholesale prices for 1925 was considerably 
above that for 1924, and this high level 
is being maintained. Export orders have 
been received lately from Central and 
South America and Cuba for textiles and 
footwear. The prospect for sale of Amer- 
ican goods is still favorable, despite the 
continued strength of French competition 
in a number of lines. American automo- 
bile tires are steadily gaining ground. No 
definite indication of government financial 
plans has been made and money markets 
are marking time pending definite word. 
State revenues during February improved 
as compared with and with Feb- 
ruary, 1925, but the necessity for new bor- 
rowings has not been removed. A short 
term loan is expected. 


activity 
little net 


use 


January 


Japan. 

The outstanding developments in Japan 
during the past month have been the in- 
troduction into the Diet of the Revised 
Customs Tariff Bill and the marked ad- 
vance in Japanese exchange. The new 
tariff law is expected to be promulgated 
April 1. The definite settlement of the 
tariff question, even at the higher rates 
provided, will be much better than the un- 
certainty that has prevailed for the past 
few months. The new rates will not seri- 
ously hamper business in lines which must 
come from abroad. Sales of import goods 
were fairly large during January and pros- 
pective business is encouraging especially 
on limes on which deliveries can be made 
before the anticipated effective date of the 
new tariff. Japanese 
vanced more than 7 per 
ginning of the year. 
been 


exchange has ad- 
cent since the be- 
This advance has 


causing considerable anxiety in 
Japan since it has been caused principally 
by speculation in foreign countries and 


present quotations are considered higher 
than economic conditions warrant. Both 
exports and imports have been adversely 
affected by the general uncertainty result- 
ing from the advance. 


Brazil. 
The coffee market is strong with a 
small advance in futures. Exchange 


weakened to 6.96 milreis to the dollar but 
closed on March 6 at 6,88 milreis. The af- 
titude of the people toward coming presi- 
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ee 


Digest of Cables From Foreign | 
Offices of Department Give* 
Insight Into Conditions 
In European Countries. 


dential elections is calm with no appreci- 
able opposition to the Government candi- 
dates. The Brazilian steamship line 
“Lloyd Brazileiro’) is about to initiate, di- 
rect Santos-United States service and is 
urging coffee shippers to patronize its 
steamers. 





Chile. 

Greater strength in the economic fac- 
tors necessary for improvement in _ busi- 
ness conditions in Chile is apparent from 
the steady of the volume of mer- 
chandising and manufacturing. Money 
easier and credits less stringent. The de- 
mand for loans is small with stock specu- 
lation at a minimum, although bonds con- 
tinue firm at good prices. The Cabinet is 
concluding studies of the budget which will 
probably be presented to Congress within 
ten days. Congress convened March 1 and 


recovery 


is 


is now considering a bill providing for the 
classification of all civil employes. 
Bolivia. 

Business in most commodity lines in 
Bolivia was steady during February. In- 
creased sales of dried foodstuffs are re- 
ported, as a result of crop difficulties 
caused by drought and extreme cold. Im- 


ports of canned goods and preserved meats 
from Chile have increased materially fol- 
lowing the display of these in 
La Paz during the latter part of 1925. 
The demand for construction materials 
has fallen off. Exchange remained firm 
during February, with the boliviano 
averaging 2.88 to the dollar. Tin quota- 
tions for the month averaged 283 pounds, 


products 


2s. (sterling) per ton, which indicates a 
good demand with the maintenance of a 
high price level. Exports of minerals in 
January maintained the high level of De- 
cember. 
Peru. 

Apprehension as to climatic irregulari- 

tics in Peru continues and trade is ad- 


versely affected with export shipments and 
import orders slow. Exchange is slightly 
strengthened as a result of the uncertainty 


of placing Government loans. 
Mexico. 

General conditions are unchanged, but 
commercial sales slightly increased. High- 
way construction has been partially sus- 
pended. Sales of low-priced automobiles 


have increased, while those of the higher- 
priced lines have decreased. Lard impor- 
tations have fallen off temporarily due to 


heavy importations previously at lower 
figures. 
Porto Rico. 
Import and retail trade in most lines of 


business continues satisfac tory, although 
the recent decrease in sugar prices has 
reacted unfavorably on the optiméstic feel- 
ing of last month. 





Efficiency Bureau Explains Method of Finding : 


Records of Government Em- 
ployes Stu died to Determine 
Rapidity of Leaving 
Service. 


(Retirement Pay Plan—1512.] 

Herbert D. Brown, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency, Thursday is- 
sued the following explanation of the 
manner in Which Federal actuaries are 
working out the problem of determining 
the cost of a proposed plan of retirement 
Pay. 

The first retirement Act, 
authorized the 


that of 1920, 
appointment, by the Com- 
missioner of Pension of a Board of Actu- 
aries and instructed it to make a valua- 
tion of the civil service retirement fund at 
five-year intervals, the report says. That 
board is composed of Joseph S. McCoy, of 
the Treasury Department, Government 
Actuary Herbert D. Brown, chief of the 
Bureau of Efficiency; and George B. Buck, 
of New York, consulting actuary. At the 
beginning of the last fiscal year, funds 
then being available, the work of the five- 
year valuation was begun at the order of 
the President. At that time, new retire- 
ment legislatiom was pending. 

The Board of Actuaries, 
it may make a valuation, 
tain basic figures, 
must also know 
tirement may be 
establish the rate 
Service.” 

Determining Basic Figure. 

This basic figure, determined by a study 
of an actual five-year period was estab- 
lished in 1916 by the Bureau of Efficiency. 
That agency had taken the records of em- 
Dloyes for the years 1911 and 1916 and 
from them had determined a rate of Sepa- 
ration, It had found out just how fast, 
during those years people had left the 
fovernment service. It is held that the 
figures for yearg are much more 
reliable than would be those of any year 
Since that time because those were more 
normal years. 

Figures show employes leave the service 
faster when they have not been in it very 
long. In the second year of their service 
the rate of separation is from 12 to 14 per 
cent. In the third year 
rapidly. They 
7 per cent. 


in order that 
must have cer- 
Mr. Brown declares. It 
the rate at which re- 
expected. It must also 
of “Separation from the 


these 


they leave less 
=o out at the rate of 6 to 
Only 3 to 4 per cent of them 


leave. Where employes stay four years 
they leave at the rate of 2 to 3 per cent a 
year, the statistics indicate. 


Tables For Calculations. 
In the tables used in the calculations 
these rates of separation, depending on age 
and employment are very carefully worked 


out, according to Mr. Brown. Employes 


“are divided into groups based on age, em- 


ployment, length of service, and a percent- 
age is established for each group. Multi- 
plying each such group by its proper figure 
gives a quite accurate estimate of the 
number of separations that will take place 
in it each year. 

At the time the Bureau 


of Efficiency 





pa 
ee 


was working o¥at these rates of separation 


it also provide the information on which 
to base an estimate of the cost of the 


act of 1920. These figures 
for that purpose at that time. 

At the end of the prescribed five-year 
period, the Board of Actuaries makes a 
new valuation. It had the old rate of 
separation figures which are satisfactory, 
Mr. Brown says. 

The original law provided it should be 
the duty the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to provide such information. It was 
therefore usked to do so and August 
5, 1925, sent out to all Government agen- 
cies a request for such information, to- 
gether with blanks in the form of cards 
and instructions for filling them out. 

There are 388,000 people in the 
Government ‘service who are subject to 
the retirement act. A card was provided 
for each of these employes. In such a 
canvass returns are never complete. Cards 
came back from 330,000 employes. Since 
results are figured on percentages it is 
taken that those for whom cards were 
not received were average employes and 
in computations in which they must ap- 


were used 


of 


on 


about 


pear they were given this average weight. j 


Results of Inquiry. 

furnished the vital 
needed, Mr. Brown says. They are: age, 
sex, length service, position, rate of 
pay, and total contributions to the fund. 
On December ! of last year the Civil 

Service sent its first 50,000 
such cards to the Census Bureau for tabu- 
lation. Thereafter it sent some 50,000 
every two weeks for two months. Then, 
for four weeks, it made weekly deliveries 
‘of 25,000 at a time. Its final delivery was 
29.870 cards turned over to the Census 
Bureau on February 4, 

The Census Bureau has developed the 
most elaborate system in -all the world 
of tabulating information, Mr. Brown be- 
lieves. 

It is a system based on punching holes 
in cards, and then running these cards 
through machines which react in accord- 
ance with the locations of the holes and 
record the information indicated. The 
first task of the Census Bureau upon re- 
ceipt of 330,000 cards giving employment 
facts that had to do with retirement was 
to punch a card for each 


These cards facts 


of 


Commission 


of these em- 
ployees. That made a permanent record 
of the facts in such form that it could 


be automatically used for whatever pur- 
pose needed. 

When the cards were punched they were 
then ready for sorting. The machine 


would separate the railway mail clerks 
into groups that were born in these five- 
year periods. It might sort them into 
groups on the basis Of salary. It might 


sort them in accordance with total con- 
tributions to the retirement fund. It 
might, in fact, sort them with relation 
to all these points at the same operation, 
Mr. Brown explained. 
Tabulation Process. 

Following these sortings the cards would 
go to a different machine for tabulation. 
A record sheet could be placed in this ma- 
chine and it would take off in in tabular 
form the,information contained the 
cards. 

Thus far the operations 
Bureau had been largely 
Brown went on to say. 


on 


the Census 
Mr, 


at 
mechanical, 


At this point the | way through to 


| Monday, 


Cost of | Proposed Retirement Pay Plan 


*, 
Oo 





fae and Date of Retirement 
For All Workers Taken 
Into Considera- 
tion. 








Government actuaries appeared with their 
charts, They wanted certain 


The- Census Bureau, 


information. 
beginning with the 
cards, worked that information into tabu- 
lar form with its machines. T his tabular 
information it transferred to the charts of 
the actuaries with pen and ink. Its job 
Was completed Saturday, February 27, and 
reached the next ageney to handle it, the 
United States Bureau of Efficiency on 
March 1. 

388,000 


ployes at present in the service and en- 
titled to-retirement pay, the actuaries 


Given these Government em- 


are 
faced with the problem of figuring what 
the present law, or a proposed new law 


will cost year by year. It must figure how 


many of these employes will come to the 
retirement age each year and go on the 
retirement pay roll. It must figure, also, } 


how many of them will retire each year, 
before reaching the retirement age, and get 
back, with compound interest, the money 
they have contributed out of their salaries. 
It must figure the number of such 
ployes who will die before they retire 
the amounts the Governments must 


fund to their estates. 


em- 
and 
re- 


All Basic Calculations. 

These are but some of the basic calcu- 
lations. The problem is complicated, for 
example, by the fact that, under the pres- 
ent law, there are three ages of retirement, 
Mr. Brown said. Railway mail clerks re- 
tire at 62, letter carriers and postal clerks 
at 65, and all others at 70. The whole 
service must be divided into groups de- 
pendent on the age of retirement and each 
division must be figured separately. 

Fundamentally the yvime an employee 
will retire depends on his age. The Cen- 
sus Bureau, for example, is asked to sepa- 
rate the postal clerks, retirement age 65 
years, into age groups. It is asked to 
place them in five-year groups, depending 
on date of birth. Subsequent 
are based on means of these 





estimates 
All 
the postal clerks in the service who were 
born in the years 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894 
and 1895 are sorted out by the machines 
into one group. There are 928 
that group. 


groups, 


clerks in 
Yet this group is not the ultimate unit. 
All the clerks born in these years may 
not be figured on the same basis. Those 
who have just come into the service, for 
example, are more likely to leave it than 
those who have been in five years. This 
age group must be broken up into others 
based on length of service, upon salaries, 
etc., Mr. Brown explained. This group of 
postal clerks is actually chopped up into 
some 11 smaller groups or blocks. The 
individuals in each of those 11 blocks can 
go through the whole computation on the 
There are, however, some 14 
groups so it becomes obvious that 11 
14 groups must carried all the 
set the facts with rela- | 


same basis. 
age 


times be 





( YEARLY 


INDEX 





Mr. Coolidge Awaits Report 
Before Choie e of Waterway 


[Great Lakes-to- Ocean Ww aterway—1768), 

President Coolidge will await the report 
of the Board of Army Engineers before 
| making any decision as to the most favor- 
able route whereby the Great Lakes and 
the Atlantic Ocean may be joined through 
construction of a waterway, jit was said at 
the White House. In his’ opinion, 
the matter is jessentially an engineering 
problem and as such should await ex- 
pert information. 

He has received no 
two proposals—the Great 
rence project and the 
Canal—other than that which 


made public. 


information on the 
Lakes-St. Law- 
All-American 


has been 


President Leaves Program 
Of Legislation to Congress 


[Railroads—Shipping—Public Buildings— 
Impeachment—1762] 
President Coolidge intends to 


leave to 


the leaders of Congress the matter of ar- 
ranging the legislative program for the 
remainder of the current session, it was 
stated at the White House. 

He is hopeful, however, that fhe rail- 
road consolidation bill and some form of 
shipping legislation will be enacted. Also, 


he expects to see the public buildings bill 
pass, 

On the subject of a possible special ses- 
of the Senate to 
proceedings against Judge George W. 
lish, of Illinois, the President likewise is 
disposed to cooperate with Congress and 
accept the recommendations of the leaders. 
As yet, no plans for such a session have 
been made. : 


impeachment 
Ieng- 


sion hear 


Postal Remittance Rules 
In District Offices Stand 


[Post Office Remittances—1733.] 
“There has been 
ulations governing remittances 
masters at district offices,” R. Regar, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, an- 
nounced on Friday, in answer to many 
inquiries in gardt o the Department's 
a notice sent out by Mr. Regar in this mat- 
general order No. 3934. The full text of 


the reg- 
by 
S. 


no change in 
post- 


re 


the letter follows: 
“The department is receiving many in- 
quiries from opstmasters at third and 


fourth class post offices concerning Order 
No. 3934, dated February 1926, 
March 5. This order amends section 1193, 
ing in the issue of the Postal Bulletin for 
the remittance of money-order funds by 
Postal Laws and Regulations relating to 
postmasters at direct accounting offices. 
tions governing remittances by postmaster 
There has been no change in the regula- 
at district offices. Money received from 
the sale of money orders at those offices 
becomes postal funds and remittances of 
such funds should be made in accordance 
with the regulations and instructions here- 
tofore issued by the department.” 


appear- 


Burutu on “No Consul” List. 
Service—Customs—Importers— 
1747.] 

Burutu, West Africa has been placed on 
| the no consul list by Assistant Secre- 
tary Andrews of the Treasury. The order 
was issued~after the State Department 
had advised the Treasury there was no 
objection to the procedure and invoices 
covering shipments from that city, there- 
may be accepted by Collectors of 
Customs when certified under Section 482 
of the Tarifé Act of 1922. 


——— 


[Consw) 


fore, 


tion to postal clerks born in 1891, 
inclusive. 

Such blocks are 
this problem, Mr. 
blocks are the 


1895, 


the basis for 
Brown declared. 
basic unit. Those 
ployees who retire at 62 and those who 
retire at 70 must be broken up into simi- 
lar block units, which multiplies the opera- 
tions by three. The probable length of 
service of each of these innumerable 
blocks must be figured, its pay, its contri- 
butions to the retirement fund, the separa- 
tions from the service, the repayments 
due to those separations, the number who, 
ultimately, will receive retirement pay, the 
cost of that pay. This block must be 
traced to its ultimate dissolution. Its cost 
to the Government year by year, its con- 
tributions to those must be figured. 

When the retirement probabilities 
of this one block are one unit 
of the problem has been worked out, Mr. 
Brown pointed out. The same thing must 
be done for each division of each five-year 
group in the whole service. Everybody in 
the service is thus subjected to calculations 
based on all the elements that surround 
their employment and their ultimate prob- 
abilities of drawing on the retirement fund 
affect the final result. 


figuring 
These 
em- 


costs, 
pay 
established, 


When all the groups are figured they 
} must be totalled for the final figure. 
Thus the final result presents the actu- 
aries’ figures of cost for the present re- 


tirement law based on present conditions 
and the number of people now in the 
service. It would show the total contribu- 
tion.of employes and the cost to the Gov- 
ernment, year by year of the present law. 
Figures For Present Law. 

Yet this final group of figures would, 
by no means, be the ultimate answer, Mr. 
Brown said. It would be the figure for 
the present law. For any other proposed 
law the problem would have to be worked 
all over again. If the proposed new law 
were exactly like the present law with 
the exception that it increased the amounts 
of retirement pay 30 or 40 or 50 
per cent, there would be but the necessity 
of multiplying the old figures by the new. 
But this never happens. New elements 
naturally appear in each law. This up- 
sets the possibilities of short cuts to re- 
sults. The whole complicated operation 
of figuring the problem by the infinite 
number of groups must be again gone 
through. 

Thus does it become necessary that ac- 
tuaries must have time in the preparation 
of their figures. The material used as a 
basis for these figures was not finally de- 


and by 


livered to the actuaries until March 1. It 
must be handled in one way and another 
that one and another question may be 


answered. It is only through its handling 
that Congress may know whether a pro- 
posed retirement act to cost the Gov- 
ernment, 20 or 50 years hence, $20,000,000 
a year or $200,000,000 year. Congress 
believes that it should have such facts 
before passing a lew, Mr. Brown believes. 


is 


a 
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rt - | Vocational Course 


Industrial Chemist 


Plan Is to Train Laboratory 
sistnats in Research and 


Technical Work. 





Many Now Performing 
Singlé Operation Jobs 





Recommendation Made by A. 3 
Anderson, Wilmington, Director 
of Industrial Education. 


[Vocational Education—1623.] 

Mr. A. B. Anderson, City Director of In 
dustrial Education at Wilmington, Del., 
recommended to the Federal Boa 
the introduction 
in the various educational schools through 


out the of a new course to B 
pursued by the students in industrial cheme 
istry, it was announced at the board. 


which is for th 


cently 


for Vocational Education, 


country 


Details of the course, 
of 
in research and technical work in the 


training laboratory assistants engage@ 
follow: 

aprentices for 
technicians or labor= 
atorians for the industries of the Wilming= 
Advancement in this work 
plant as helpers, 
operators rather than to thé 


rious industrial plants, 


General Aim: To train 


laboratory assistants, 
ton district. 


usually leads into the 
foremen 


work of the chemist or chemical engineer 


or 


in charge of the laboratories. 
Industrial Classification. 

Industrial Trends of the Community, 
relating to Chemistry: 1. Dyes and ex- 
plosives. 2. Textiles, paper, fiber (im- 
pregnated fiber). 3. Iron and steel (slags), 
brass and bronzes. 4. Heavy chemicals; 
5. Oil. 6. Glazed kid. 

Contents of Course: The jobs ordina- 


labora- 
a job are as follows: 


rily performed by assistants in the 


tory as revealed by 
Cleaning glassware, weighing on the rough 
weighing the analytical bal- 


samples of materials, grinding 


balance, on 


ance, taking 
samples by 


stock 


and preparing samples, testing 


a specified procedure, preparing 


solutions, simple glass working, controling 
operations under direction, making deter- 
minations, (a) moisture, (b) ash, (c) melt- 
ing ranges, (a) freezing point, (c) acid- 
imetry and alkilmetry, (f) simple inor- 
ganic analysis, (g) simple organic analy- 
Bis. 

There are a number of operations which 
are usually performed in the same gene 
eral way for a large number of jobs and 
often a single operation comprises a job 
for a laboratorian. Following is a list 
of the common operations. 


Technique. 


Geenral Operations: 1.Weighting. 2. So- 
lution. 3. Filtration-decantation. 4. Fue 
Evaporation. 6. Extraction. 17. 
8. Oxidation. 9. Distillation 
(Straight Steam Vacuum). 10. Drying. 
11. Crystallization. 12. Digestion. 138. 
Grinding. 14. Decomposition. 15. 'Ther- 
mal Measurement. 16. Refrigeration. 17. 
Yass Working. 18. Sampling. 19. Instal- 
lation of Apparatus. 20. Indust. Measure- 
ment. 21. Condensation. 22. Precipita- 
tion (CE,S04). 28. Nitrometer. 24. Calk 
cination. Sublimation. 26. Heating 
under pressure. 

Quantitative: 1. Titration. 2. 
etry. 3. Coloring. 4. 


sion. 5. 
Reduction. 


20. 


Hydrom- 
Calibration. 


Organic Operations: 1. Percolation. 2. 


Nitration. 3. Halogenation. 4. Sulphona- 
tion. 5. Condensation. 6. Diazotization- 
Coupling. 7. Esterification. 8. Aminiza- 
tion (Organic reduction). 

Individual lesson plans are organized 
from the outline given below. A student 
does not cover the entire outline, but 
studies only those units which apply to 


his particular work. This is determined 
by the instructor, foreman or superintend- 
ent of the laboratory. 

Foundation Building. 

Boys employed in organic 
i. e., where the process of organic chem- 
istry are mostly in use, will be taught to 
prepare simple organic chemical early in 
the course and their instruction will be 
based upon elementary organic chémistry 
as soon as they have a foundation suffi- 
cinet to undertake it, i. e., after a short 
study of the nonmetals and the indus- 
trial metals has been made and sufficient 
mathematical basis has been gained. Boys 
employed in general or inorganic chemical 
work will be given a more extended course 
in the metals and qualitative analysis as 
well as in the operations of industrial 
chemistry. 


laboratories, 


The method of individual lesson sheets 
will be used, enabling the instruction of 
the pupil to be very closely fitted to his 
needs. It is impossible to outline the 
more advanced work at this time, in the 
absence of more exact knowledge as to 
the conditions and anture of the work 
in which the cooperating students will 
be employed. It is unsatisfactory to out- 
line such a course as this too rigidly or 
in the absence of proper data. There 
can be no place for preconceived notions 
but the course must be a gradual growth 
dependent upon the needs and capacity 
of the individual student, 

Related Science. = 

The outline in science as given below 
is mostly elementary chemistry, but is so 
arranged as to “tie up” directly with the 
work in the industrial plant and gives 
the student a concrete basis upon which 
to work. 


To acquaint the student with the gen- 
eral nature of metals and non-metals, 
acids, bases and salts, first focusing the 
attention upon a tangible non-metal (Car-= "4 
bon), a border line element (Silicon), and 
the most useful metal (Iron). After ‘ 
ing up the principal acid-forming non-) 
metals, a return is made spirally to care 
bon and nitrogen in a discussion of hydro-— 
carbons and nitration as exemplified im | 


benzol, nitrobenzol and dinitroben: 
Sodium and Potassium are then disey 
they hav oy. Bae 





S nur we 
compounds which are indiupintanie im 


tant and widely used. The subjeets 
Valence, equation writing and the Disso- 
ciation Theory are also studied, 
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6 - (isoex DEX. 

erman Lloyd | 

ar Claim Case 
Review Is Denied 


Supreme Court Refuses Plea | 
To Reopen Suit Involving | 
Dock Property Seizure | 

As Alien | Enemy. | 


i $7, 146,583 3 Allowance 
Ignored by Company 


U. S. Solicitor General Mitchell 
Filed Brief Opposing Grant 
Of Writ of Certiorari in 
Plaintiff’s Favor. 
[Steamship Lines—Dock Companies— 
Supreme Court—1728] 

The Supreme Court of the United States | 
has refused to review the case of the North | 
German Lloyd against the United St » 
which is important as involving the right 
of an alien enemy to sue in the American 
courts for compensation for property taken 
during the war with Germany 

The property involved were the docks 
standing in the name of the North Ge 
man Lloyd Dock Company, a New Jerse) 
corporation, subject to a lease for a term | 
of 999 years to the North German Lloyd, | 
a German corporation. The stock of the 
Dock Company was owned by the North 
German Lloyd. 

The North German Lloyd sued in the 
Court of Claims on two theories It dis 
regarded the seizure of the compensatior 
of $7,146,583 fixed by the President as just 
compensation for the taking of their dock 
property and sought to recover a lirger 
amount as the value of the property taken 

Second Alternative. 

The second alternative in i 
German Lloyd complaint accepted 
award as final and sought recovery of tl 
amount determined by him. which had 
been seized by the Alien Property Cus: | 
todian. The Court of Claims sustained 
the demurrer filed by counsel for the Gov- 
ernment and dismissed the North German 
Lloyd's bill. 

Two questions were prese: i 
case. The first was whether an alien 
enemy whose property was taken during 
the war under a statute providing for | 
compensation, but whose right or claim 
for compensation was taken over under 
the Trading with the Enemy Act. has 
such an ownership or interest in the claim ; 
as to entitle him to maintain a suit there- 
on. The second question, assuming 
alien's right to maintain such : 
whether the alien enemy whose property 
seized under the war powe1 
been taken by the United 
chose, without compensation, 
to @ny compensation beyond that ‘ \ 
the officer, and in the manner prescribed 
in the statute authorizing compensation 

William D. Mitchell, Solicitor General | 
of the United States. filed « brief in op- | 
position to the granting of a writ of! 
certiorari, in which he contended that the 
President's determination of the amount 
of compensation due for the seizure of 
the dock property was conclusive and that 
the North German Lloyd had no sufficient 
interest in the claim for compensation to 
entitle it to maintain a suit to enforce | 
the claim. 


the } 


Mr. Mitchell's Contention. 

In the Government brief, Mr. Mitchell | 
said: 

“An insurmountable obstacle to any re 
covery by the petitioner is that its claim 
to compensation was taken over under | 
the Trading with the Enemy Act and is 
still held and owned by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, who alone has the righi 
to assert the claim. The Act of Marcl 
28, 1917, did not impliedly repeal the Trad 
ing with the Enemy Act so as 
the seizure of this claim 
tion. 

“The award by the President can 1 
be re-examined in the Court of Claira 
The United States had the right, if 
chose, to take alien enemy property with- 
out compensation, and, having that right, | 
it could name an officer to award con 
pensation and make his determination con 
clusive. 

‘It was the evident purpose of the | 
President that any amount awarded to the 
North German Lloyd. the enemy corpora- | 
tion, should be paid to the Alien Property 
Custodian to be held by him under the 
terms of the Trading with the Enemy Act, 
and the statemetn in the Proclamation on 
that subject amounted to an order or re 
Quirement by the President under that 
Act, directing the taking over of am 
amount to which the enemy corporation 
hecame entitled through the seizure of 
ids property; and the claim, having been 
s0 seized, belongs to the Alien Property 
Custodian, and the former German owner 
has no right to maintain an action on it 


Terms of Proclamation. 

The President, it is true, by the literal 
terms of his Proclamation, seized only the 
compensation he awarded, but this was not 
intended to leave free from the seizure a 
claim for an amount in excess of the sum 
he awarded. He assumed that no right ex 
isted to any compensation in excess of 
that fixed by him, and the Proclamation 
should be construed to take over the entire 
claim. It would present an anomalous 
situation if the compensation. to the 
tent it was awarded by the President 
held to belong to the Alien Property 
Custodian and a right to compensation in 
exces sof that awarded be held to be 
to the alien. 

“The proposition seems too Plain for ex 
tended discussion. The suggestion that a 
former alien. enemy, whose claim has been 
seized under the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, may maintain an action against his 
former debtor to recover the claim does 
not deserve further consideration. Such | 
an alien can not recover judgment for 
himself, and it is equally clear that the 
Court of Claims may not entertain a suit 
by such an alien for the purpose of 
ing a larger amount paid to the 
Property Custodian. 

“It is unnecessary to consider the exact 
nature and extent of the interest acquired 
by the Alien Property Custodian. He has | 
the right as against the alien enemy to 


the exclusive possession and control, sah 


ex 


be 


long 


hay- 
Alien | 





{bove is a general aerial view of the Wilson Dam and Power House of the Muscle Shoals nitrate and hydro-electric project on the 
Tennessee River in Alabama. and below is a closer view of the power house and spillways with the dam bey. ond. 
ing this property. which has long been before Congress. is under study by a Special Joint Committee. ww hich is to make a report not 
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later than April 1. 1926. Large scale manufacture of fertilizers is planned. 


i772 the passage by the Senate of the concurrent resolution authorizing the 
private operation of Muscle Shoals progress has been made in the plan to put into operation these power resources, 


vf absence of an acceptable lease. 


The operation of these properties 


nessee River 


The questic ) the leasing of this 
under consideration is to nake a report 


the exclusive power to enforce any rights | 


or claims taken over by him. 


In conclusion, the Government br et | 


said 

We have here a case where the statute 
authorizing the seizure of enemy property 

wessly provided for compensation and 

nated the ager to determine and 

rd it. Jt was optional with the United 
States whether it would pay compensation 
to the enemy corporation for its leasehold 
estate, and it was for Congress to express 
the national will on this subject and, if it 
decided to pay compensation, to designate 
the officer or tribunal to determine and 
award it, and the award of compensation 
to the enemy lessee was in the nature of 
a bounty or gratuity based on a sense of 
fairness and not on any constitutional 
obligation 

“Tt follows that as Congress in this in- 
stance designated the President as the one 
to determine the compensation, it has 
definitely and deliberately refrained from 
giving the Court of Claims any authority 
or jurisdiction in the premises and has 
given the President exclusive power to 
determine and award compensation. 

The statute under which this property 


was taken did not provide for giving a 


hearing to the alien enemy. During the 
war it would have been impracticable for 
the alien enemy to have been present or 
represented ut such a hearing. As the 
property could have been taken without 
compensation, it follows that, in allowing 
compe nsation, it was not nec essary to pro- 
vide for a hearing.” 


project has been before Congress and the 
not later than April 1, 1926. 


appointment of a Joint Congressional Committee 


long has been asserted to be a means of giving the country. as a whole, cheaper fertilizer 


War Department for years, and the special 


Condition of Wool Manufacturing Industry 
In United States in 1925 Similar to 1924 


Consumption About Two Per Cent Less Last Year; Stocks 
On Hand Remain the Same 


[Wool —Manufacturing—1637.] 

The condition of the wool manufactur 
ing industry in the United States during 
1925 was similar in many respects to that 
of 1924, according to’a report just made 
by the ‘Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Machinery activity 
in 1925 showed little change from 1924 
although variations in active spindle hours 
from month to month were not quite so 
pronounced. 


Wool consumption in 1925 was only 
about 2 per cent less than in 1924, and 
stocks on hand at the end of the year 
were practically the same as on December 
31, 1924. 

Imports of raw wool in 1915, totaled 
336,745,000 pounds—an increase of 74,000,- 
000 pounds over 1924 receipts, but a de- 
crease of almost 52,000.000 compared with 
1923 imports. The 1925 figure, however, 
is approximately 14,000,000 pounds larger 
than the average annual imports during 
the postwar period, 1920 to 1925, inclusive. 
The increase over 1924 was to be expected 
since 1924 receipts were far smaller than 
those of 1923. 


Prices of ra wool] fluctuated consider 
ably during the first half of the year 
but appeared to be more stabilized dur- 
ing the last six months of 1925 than 
for some time past. Imports of wool 
fabrics in 1925 were smaller in quantity 
but greater in value than those of 1924, 
Imports of carpet wool in 1925, amount- 
ing to 157,971,000 pounds, were 17,000,000 
greater than 1924 receipts, and exceeded 
the postwar average by more than 36,000,- 
000 while 1925 imports of the combing 
and clothing wools combined were about 
22,000,000 pounds less than the annual 
average for these classes during 1920 to 
1925. 

The percentage of spindle activity 
(based upon the hours actually worked as 
affected by part-time or overtime and by 
idleness, as compared with the number of 
hours if all machinery operated at full 
single-shift capacity) showed little change 
in 1925 from that of the previous year. 
The average monthly rate of operations 
for woolen spindles was 84 per cent and 
of worsted spindles 66.5 per cént in 1925 
-—a decline of 1 per cent and an increage 


The question of leas- 


to negotiate a lease for the 
which long have been dormant because 


the nitrate plants 
the project. For the South, engineers have declared, it also would provide great power generating resources, oblained by the harnessing of the waters of the Ten- 


committee 


respectively, compared 


The difference between 
and 1925 machinery : y is much more 


pronounced, especially in the case of wor- 


respectively, 
Mill Consumption. 


Although it is impossible to give the ac 
tual consumption of wool iy mills in the 
the general 
can be oniantaiea pe reports of 
> Bureau of Census of the Department 
of Commerce, 
according to 
total quan- 
mills mak- 


estimates by 
consumed by 
returns to the Census Bureau 
amounted to 450,021,000 pounds in 1925 as 
against 460,402,000 in 1924 and 560,878,000 
According to those reports the 
—e 


ing regular 


| be estimated 
proximately 
575,500,000 688,600,000 
213,000,000 
237,000,000 
pounds of the wool reported consumed in 

These figures represent a decrease 
17,000,000 pounds in domestic and an 
7,000,000 pounds 
as compared with 19 


comprised 


in foreign 
24, but a gain 





Turkish Railway Trip 
Is Shortened 19 Hours 


[Railw. eyo~Terkey—11 30.) 
From a three-day trip, the rail- 
road journey from Constantinople to 
Angora, capital of Turkey, has been 
reduced to nineteen hours, Behidji 
Bey, director-general of Anatolian 
railways, has announced, consular re- 
ports made public Monday by the De- 
partment of Commerce state. The 
distance between the two cities is 
357 miles. A 24-hour service, with 
the addition of European dining and 

sleeping cars, has been installed. 


Big Kitchens Cause 
Many Useless Steps, 


Specialists Assert 


Department of Agriculture bx- 
perts Outline Requirements 
Of Efficiency. 


Various Factors Involved 
In Laying Out This Room 


Designers Should First Bear in 
Mind Purposes to Which It 
Is to Be Devoted. 


{Home Economics—Architects—!61 1.] 

‘Kitchen spaciousness is paid in niles 
of useless steps,’ specialists of the Bu 
reau of Home Economics point out in sug 
gestions for kitchen planning, just issucd 
by the Department of Agriculture The 
statement follows: 

“One of the first things the homemaker 
thinks about in a better home 1s a well- 
arranged, well-equipped kitchen. That 
does not mean that she is kitchen minded 
either It means rather that she knows 
where convenience counts most in a house. 
In most family kitchens at le t 1,000 
meals are cooked during the course of 


every year. Surely for an) job that comes 
as regularly and often as getting three 
meals a day,.every step-saving, time-saving 
arrangement possible should be included in 
the plan and the equipment. 

‘The points that make for convenience 
in the kitchen are as follows: 

‘ First, last, and all the time in planning 
and equipping a kitchen, think about the 
work to be done in it. 

‘In building or remodeling a kitchen 
make it oblong and with no more floor 
space than actually needed. A kitchen is 
a workroom. Spaciousness is paid for in 
miles of useless steps. 

‘Study the relation of the kitchen to the 
rest of the house. Make a direct connec- 
tion from kitchen to dining room in the 
common Wall between them. See to it 
also that there is easy access to front and 
back doors, to the telephone, and to the 
stairs to the cellar and the second floor. 


Ventilation Important. 

“Arrange for adequate ventilation in all 
wealthers and for ‘good lighting at all 
work centers at night as well as during 
the day. 

“Sereen windows and doors against 
housellold pests. Flies particularly are a 
menace to health. 

‘Choose finishes f6r floor, walls, and 
woodwork that are durable, suitable in 
color, and can be kept clean easily. 

‘Select furnishings that fit the wall and 
floor space and will pay for themselves in 
usefulness. Weigh the pros and cons of 
built-in or movable pieces, and compare 
prices carefully. 

‘Make sure that there is an abundant 
supply of hot and cold running water and 
a sanitary drainage system. 

* Decide on the most comfortable height 
of working surfaces. 

“Group all equipment, large and small, 
into compact work centers for preparation 
of raw food, cooking, serving clearing 
away and dishwashing, and any other 
activities done regularly and often in the 
kitchen. 

“Arrange these groups from left to 
right following the order in which the 
various jobs are done. 

“The kitchen is above all else a place 
to prepare and serve food. Limit the 
kitchen to this use, if possible, and ar- 
range for laundering and such work to be 
done in another place.” 
of 18,000,000 pounds in domestic and a 
decline of 119,000,000 pounds in foreign as 
compared with the 1923 consumption. 

The quantity of wool in the hands of 
dealers and manufacturers who reported 
to the Bureau of the Census and the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics was 260,- 
615,000 pounds on December 31, 1925— 
only 1,881,000 pounds less than was held 
on the last day of 1924 but nearly 55,000,- 
000 pounds less than stocks on hand De- 
cember 31, 1923. The holdings of manu- 
facturers have been smaller at the end of 
each year during the past few years and 
have declined from 223,000,000 pounds at 
the beginning of 1923 to 118,000,000 pounds 
at the end of 1925. Dealers’ stocks de- 
creased from 168,000,000 pounds on Janu- 
ary 1, 1923 to 127,000,000 at the end of 
1924 but on December 31, 1925, they 
amounted to 143,000,000. 

Raw-wool prices fluctuated considerably 
during 1923 to 1925, but more especially 
during the past two years. Choice fine 
staple scoured territory started 1923 at 
$1.45 per pound and rose to the year’s 
peak, $1.53, in May, from which point it 
declined to $1.30 in October and November, 
only to recover slightly to $1.34 in De- 
cember of that year. The advance con- 
tinued until it reached $1.42 in February, 
1924, when another decline set in which 
carried the price down to $1.28 in’ June, 
after which prices rose during the balance 
of the year and by December, this grade 
was quoted at $1.68. Shortly after 1925 
opened, prices again started on a down- 
ward trend which forced this grade down 
to $1.24 in May, the lowest point since 
early in May, 1922. Prices were rather 
unsteady during the balance of 1925, and 
in December, choice fine staple scoured 
territory wool was quoted at $1.30, al- 
though in the meantime, it had gone up 
to $1.37 and down to $1.28. Other grades 
of wool followed the general trend of 
prices indicated above. 
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War Cas ; Cases ses 
| Will be Studied 


By Commission 


Veterans ise Head Names 
Three Medical Experts 
To Make Report on 
After Effects. 


Casualty List Totals 
More Than 70,000 Men 


Intensive Investigations Will 
Begin at Once and Will 
Kxtend from 12 to 
18 ! Months. 


[ Veterans’ perene-W. ar Gases—Army 
Chemists—1753.] 


At the request of the American Legion 


| and other agencies, General Frank T. 


llines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
has appointed a board of medical officers 
to conduct an investigation and make an 
extensive study of the residual effects of 
warfare gases, it was announced at the 
bureau Friday. The board is composed of 
the following members: 

Dr. A. IX. Krause, member of the Group 
on Investigation and Research of the 
Medical Council of the United States Vet- 

and and associate professor of med- 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Lieutenant Colonel Harry L. Gilchrist, 
M. «., U.S. A., chief of Research Division, 
Chemical Warfare Service, United States 
Army 


\I 


Matz, Medical Research 

Subdivision, United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau 

Will Study 70,000 Cases. 

‘This Board held its first meeting March 

1926, at the U. S. Veterans Bureau and 

it was decided to begin the investigation 

at once. ‘his will necessitate the study 


! of the present status of some 70,000 men 


who were gas casualties during the World 
War, and will extend over a period of 12 
to 18 months. 

Outside of the knowledge obtained from 
experimental work on animals, very little 
is known about the remote effects of the 
various war gases on the body economy. 
This investigation is purely a _ scientific 
one. 

The offices of the Surgeon General of 
the Army will be requested to aid in ob- 


} taining a list of references to all literature 


both in Mnglish and foreign languages on 
the subject of war gases and their residual 
effects while the physicians of this coun- 
try and foreign countries will be invited 
to submit any and all available data on 
gassing and its effects on the body. All 
available literature on this subject will 
be assembled, and this, toegther with the 
data obtained from physicians as de- 
scribed above, will be analyzed by this 
Board. 

To Get Hospital Reports. * 

Reports on beneficiary now in Bureau 
hospitals who attribute their present dis- 
abilities to gassing will also be secured 
and it is proposed to make a study and 
analysis of approximately 10 per cent of 
the 72,000 cases on record in the Ad 
jutant General's Office particularly wiih 
regard to survival, present physical condi- 
tion, and whether or not they have ap- 
plied for compensation on account of a 
disability presumably aitributable to gas- 
sing. 

After ‘analysis, this information will be 
brought up to date, by a survey among 
patients at present drawing compensation 
with particular attention directed to the 
cause of their present disability and the 
relationship of the disease to the fact of 
their having been gassed. 

Another phase of the investigation Will 
probably be concerned with those patients 
who were once ill and who have been dis 
charged, with particular emphasis on those 
with respiratory, cardiac and digestive dis- 
ease. 

Will Aid Other Cases. 

Effort will also be made to contact a cer 
iain unselected proportion of ex-service 
men with histories of having been gassed 
as above defined but without history of 
ever having applied for compensation, the 
idea being to obtain whatever, physical 
roentgenological, psychiatric and other ex- 
aminations as may be available, to assist 
in this study. 

Aid of neuropsychiairic specialists at- 
tached to the Veterans’ Bureau will be en- 
listed. 


Point of ‘elie Against Bill 
For Boulder Shene | Overrgled 


(SietintteieaTinaiaanattneinet 744.) 


Overruling the point of order made 
against the Boulder Dam bill by Senator 
Ashurst of Arizona, the Senate Irrigation 
and Reclamation committee Friday decided 
in executive session to report this finding 
to the floor of the Senate. 

Senator Ashurst’s point of order was 
made on the contention that the Boulder 
Dam bill, as proposed by Secretary of the 
Interior Work, is a revenue raising bill 
and should, under the Constitution of the 
United States, originate in the House. 

Secretary Work has proposed a_ bill, 
which is being given consideration, calling 
for an appropriation of $125,000,000 and 
advocating that the money be raised 
through a bond issue. It was on this latter 
feature that Senator Ashurst’s contention 
was made. 


Russian Sugar Industry Recovers. 
{Sugar—Russia—1696.] 

Gross production for 1925-26, as esii- 
mated by “‘control figures’ of the Russian 
Gosplan and published in the Economic 
Review of August, 1925, indicate a con- 
tinuation of Russia’s success in gradually 
rehabilitating her sugar industry, 
the United States Department of 


says 
Com- 
merce. The value of production in millions 
of rubles at pre-war prices has advanced 
from 77.6 in 1923-24 to 209.8 in 192fGes® 
Production,in per cent of 1913 figures ¥ 

up from 23.2 per cent in 1923-24 to 62.9 
per cent in 1925-26, 










'y” Business Stability ; 
In France Reflects 
- Cabinet Situations 


Renewed Uncertainty Now Char- 
acterizes Conditions, States Cable 
From Paris Commercial Attache. 


State of Employment Said 
To Be Good, Outlook Bright 


Activity in Coal Mines Continues; 
Textile Industries Have Reacted 
Favorably to General Affairs. 


{Finance — Employment — Mining—T e x - 
tiles—Leather—Motor Goods—Lumber— 
1595.] 

Defeat of the French Cabinet on the 
question of the tax on payments concluded 
a period of relatively increased optimism 
in France based on a belief that definite 
financial legislation would soon be enacted, 
according to cable advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Commercial At- 
tache C. L. Jones at Paris, just made 
public. During this period the france had 
appeared somewhat stronger with a 
gradual advance in value said to be due 
to concerted action of local banks and the 
Government. Business in general reacted 
favorably to the temporary stability, but 
renewed uncertainty now characterizes the 
general situation. 

A further rise in note circulation and in 
advances by the Bank of France to the 
State occurred during the past week. Note 
circulation on March 4 reached a new high 
level of 32,065,000,000 frances, an increase 
of 1,074,000,000 francs over the previous 
week, while advances to the State in- 
creased by 1,200,000,000 francs to a total 
of 35,900,000,000 francs, which approaches 
the high’ record of 35,930,000,000 francs 
reached on December 30, 1925. 

No change has occurred in the French 
employment situation; labor being well oc- 
cupied, with no immediate prospect of any 
appreciable amount of unemployment. 
While the advance in wholesale prices has 
been checked to some extent, retail prices 
continue to advance rapidly. 
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Coal Mines Continue Active. 
Activity in the coal mines is known to 
continued unchecked, and both 
January and February output is expected 
in France to continue the unusually high 
levels of recent months. Production of 
iron and steel is sustained at record levels, 
with ‘a continued strong export demand. 
Domestic purchases, however, have been 
confused because of further price ad- 
vanees. Production of pig iron in Janu- 
reached the record figure of 763,000 
metrie tons, while crude steel production 
amounted to 661,000 metric The 
number of blast furnaces in operation was 
further increased to 149 on February 1 as 
compared with 147 month earlier. 

Textile industries, in France reacted 
favorably to the temporary financial and 
political stabilityy. Activity in cotton 
manufacturing advanced during February, 
although exportation of cotton cloth was 
checked temporarily by franc recovery. 
Buying of raw cotton was delayed in 
anticipation of a decline in prices. The 
raw wool market was unsettled but the 
valume of conditioning was above aver- 
age. Spinners were active, especially on 
yarns for stockings. Weavers’ prices re- 
main firm, with stocks diminishing. Pur- 
chases of raw silk were restricted and 
stocks low. Mill activity has been normal 
With crepes and muslins favored. The 
artificial silk industry remains active with 
prices firm. The demand for linens has 
continued restriced and mill stocks are in- 
creasing. 
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Leather Business Fair. 

Hide and skin prices have fallen slightly, 
following world market levels. The shoe 
industry is active in preparation fer the 
Easter season, but few orders are ac- 
cepted for deferred delivery. Other leather 
manufacturing industries show only an 
average volume of business. 

The spring selling season for automotive 
products is beginning and American deal- 
ers are reporting ‘better prospects than 
last year. Domestic production and sales 
are believed at least to equal last year’s 
unless unforeseen developments occur. 
Lumber dealers state that foreign soft 
woods are in fair demand with less dif- 
ficulty than: anticipated arising from ex- 
change developments. Orders for hard- 
woods, particularly oak, are restricted, due 
to. substitution of local and control Fu- 
ropean woods. Favorable weather condi- 
tions have stimulated plowing and growth 
of vegeation. Retail foodstuffs prices con- 
tinue to advance. 

The average daily number of car load- 
ings in the first three weeks of February 
showed a.considerable advance as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
January, reaching 65,609, as against 59,494 
in the earlier month. 


. 





District Juvenile Court 


Bill Held for Amendments 


(District of Columbia—Juvenile Court— 
1742. 

Opposition to H. R. 7612, containing 
modifications of the District of Columbia 
Juvenile Court Act, was expressed by Wil- 
liam H. DeLacy, Washington attorney, at 
a hearing before the judicial subcom- 
mittee o fthe House Committee on the 
District. He sald tat he would favor 
the bill with amendments which the Dis- 
trict Commissioners were understood to be* 
preparing. The hill is being held in abey- 
ance until the Commissioners have time 
to prepare a statement. The next meet- 
ing will be March 19. 

A bill introduced by Rep. McLeod of De- 
troit, Mich. (Rep.), chairman of the sub- 
committee, to build a new wing on the 
jail was reported fayorably. 
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Standard Gauge in Algeria. 


Standard gauge railway between  Te- 
bessa and Djebel-Onk, Algeria, with a 
branch to Bled-el-Habda has been ap- 


proved by the French Parliament. The- 
line will carry lime phosphate from the 
‘large beds at Djebel-Onk and Bled-el-Habda. 
It will connect with the Algerian State 
\ailway and operate under the same con- 

Wns. H. H. Kelly, Assistant Trade 
“ommission at Paris, reports 
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War Department Issues 
Uniform Regulations 





Turn-Down Collars and Black 
Cravats Prescribed for 


New Lapel (oat. 


{Army Uniforms—1730.] 

By order of the War Department Fri- 
day turn-down collars and black cravats 
are prescribed for wear with the lapel 
collar coat. 

In the case of. Army officers olive drab 
shirts, with cuffs and collar of the same 
material, and a black four-in-hand cravat 


are ordered for habitual wear. At official 
or social functions a plain white shirt, 
white cuffs, white turn-down collar and a 
black cravat are prescribed. 

The Department announced also the cor- 
rect wear of insigna with the new type 
coat. The letters “U. S.” should be worn 
horizontally on the collar, with the lower 
edge one-half. inch above the horizontal 
line of the lapel, the prolongation of a 
vertical line through the center-of the 
“U.S. to be seventeen-sixteenths of an 
inch from the point of the lapel. The 
branch insignia is to be worn forizontally 
on the lapel, upper edge, one-half inch 
below the horizontal line of the lapel and 
centered below the “U. S.” 

Insignia of rank are prescribed to be 
worn on the shoulder loops as heretofore 
has been done under AR 600-40. They are 
in no case to be worn on the sleeve. The 
Chaplains’ insignia also is to be worn on 
the shoulder loops as prescribed in AR 
600-40. 

Virtually the same apparel is prescribed 
for enlisted men. The olive-drab shirt and 
black cravat, however, are issued by the 
quartermaster to enlisted men. For dress 
wear, the Department pointed! out that 
white collars and shirts are not articles 
of issue and must be provided by the en- 
listed men concerned. 


Parcel Post Regulations 
To Morocco Are Modified 


[Postal—Mail Order—Exporters—1682.] 

Modification of the. postal 
covering parcel post mail 
Morocco. was approved on Friday by 
Irving Glover, Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General. The full text of the modifi- 
cations are as follows: 

“Effective at once parcel-post packages 
for Alcazarquivir, Arcila, Larache, Monte 
Arruit, Nador, Rincon de Medik, Rio 
Martin, Segangan, Tetuan and Celuan, of- 
fices in Spanish Morocco, will be accepted 





regulations 
to Spanish 
Ww. 








up to a weight limit of 11 pounds when | 


prepaid at the postage rate of 14 cents a 
pound or fraction thereof, plus a transit 
charge of 30 cents per parcel, regardless 


of weight. 
“Parcels destined for Ceuta, Melilla, 
Tangier, Alhucemas, Chaferinas or Zafa- 


rani Islands and Penon De La Gomera or 
Velez, Spanish Morocco, will be accepted 
as heretofore when prepaid at the postage 
rate mentioned above, in addition to the 
transit charge of 5 cents per parcel up 
to the weight limit stated. 

“In view of the fact that service is now 
available for Larache and Tetuan via 
Spain, at a lower cost than when pre- 
viously forwarded through the _inter- 
mediary of England, advantage will be 
taken of such route, and the service 
through England discontinued. 

“Appropriate modification 
made to the items ‘Morocco 
Larache and Tetuan only’ and ‘Morocco 
(Spanish)’ appearing on pages 202, 236 
and 239 of the annual Postal Guide for 
1925.” 


should be 
(British), 


Barreled Apples Grading 
Discussed in Conference 


[Horticulture—Apples—1751.] 


A special conference to discuss the grad- 
ing of barreled apples was held by repre- 
sentatives from eastern apple States with 
specialists of the Division of Fruits and 
Vegetables of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at the Department of Agricul- 
ture Friday. Consideration was given to 
the proposed Federal grades for early 
apples and to grades for export apples. 

Eastern States representatives to the 
conference were: 

H. S. Duncan, Chief Inspector, New 
York Department of Farms and Markets, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

B. D. VanBuren, Assistant Director, Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, New York Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets, Albany, 
N.:¥, 

W. C. Hackleman, 
Federal Inspection Service, 
City office. 

Kenneth Hankinson, Marketing Special- 
ist, New Jersey Bureau of Markets, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Porter R. Taylor, Director, Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Markets, Harrisburg, Pa. 

D. M. James, Cooperative Inspector, 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Markets, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

W. TT. Derickson, Director, 
Bureau of Markets, Dover, Del. 

S. B. Shaw, Chief spector and Mar- 
keting Specialist, Maryland Department 
of Markets, College Park, Md. 

F¥. Earl Parsons, Standardization and 
Inspection Specialist, Virginia Division of 
Markets, Richmond, Va. 


Regional Supervisor, 
New York 


Delaware 





Revocation of Missouri 
Doctor’s License Argued 


{Supreme Court—Missouri—Doctors— 
1725.) 

The right of the Missouri State Board 
of Health to revoke the license of Dr. 
Leon Hurwitz, of Joplin, Missouri, for al- 
leged unprofessional conduct, was argued 
on Friday before the Supreme Court on 
a writ of error to review the judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Missouri which 
affirmed the action of the Circuit Court of 
Jasper County, Missouri, confirming the 
Order of the Missouri Board of Health. 





To Extend Tramways. 


The Mukden tramway system will be 
extended. by the Japanese firm of Okura 
& Co. The new line will extend from the 
northern terminus of the Japanese Rail- 
way Settlemen to the South Manchurian 
Railway Station. Five new tram cars will 
be purchased, making 14 for the entire 
system. Samuel Sokobin, Consul at Muk- 
den, reports, 
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Use and Occupancy Insurance Taxation Appeal 


Opinion Rendere 


Piedmont-Mt. Airy Guano 
Company Allowed De- 
duction on Plant Re- 
placement. 


Herewith is the decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals on the appeal 
of the Piedmont-Mt. Airy Guano Company, 
Docket No. 1757. Submitted July 17, 1925. 
Decided March 10: 

Use and Occupancy Insurance. Use and 
occupancy is a property right inhering in 
the ownership of physical property and as 
such is the subject of insurance. When 
such physical property is destroyed by fire 
that portion of the proceeds of use and 
occupancy insurance which is immediately 
used in replacing such property in a con- 
dition fit for use and occupancy may be 
deducted from the gain derived by such 
insurance under\the provisions of Sec- 
tion 234 (a) (14)’of the Revenue Act of 
1921. ‘ 

THEODORE B. BENSON, 

For the Commissioner. 
ROBERT A. LITTLETON, ESQ., 

For the taxpayer. 

Before JAMES, LITTLETON, 
AND TRUSSEL. 

This is appeal from the determination 
of deficiencies in income and profits taxes 
for 1917 and 1918 of $1,590.96 and 
580.44, respectively. 

Opinion. 

TRUSSEL: The only question involved 
in thisappeal is whether or not the amount 
received by the taxpayer under a policy 
of insurance on the use and occupancy of its 
plant, or any part of such amount, is tax- 
able gain. It is contended by, the Com- 
missioner that the insurance in question 
was insurance against loss of profits and 
should be included in gross income in full, 
while the taxpayer contends that, although 
the insurance was carried as use and occu- 
pancy insurance, it was in fact nothing 
more than additional fire insurance on the 
plant, and that no taxable gain resulted. 

That derived under policy of insur- 
ance against the loss of a building by fire 
should enter into the computation of the 
grain or loss resulting therefrom may not 
be doubted, for, if the destruction of a tax- 
payer's property results in a gain by him 
through insurance, there is a taxable gain 
growing out of the ownership or use or 
interest in real or personal property. Un- 
der section 234 (a) (14) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, however, relief is provided in the 
form of a deduction for taxpayers who ex- 
pend the proceeds from such an involun- 
tary conversion of property in replacing 
it with similar property. 

Section 234 (a) (14) reads as follows: 

“If property is compulsorily or involun- 
tarily converted into cash or its equivalent 
as a result of (A) its destruction in whole 
or in part, (B) theft or seizure, or (C) an 
exercise of the power of requisition or con- 
demnation, or the threat or imminence 
thereof; and if the taxpayer proceeds forth- 
with in good faith, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, to expend the pro- 
ceeds of such conversion in the acquisition 
of other property of a character similar or 
related in service or use to the property so 
converted, or in the acquisition of 80 per 
centum or more of the stock or shares of 
a corporation owning such other property, 
or in the establishment of a replacement 
fund, then there shall be allowed as a de- 
duction such portion of the gain derived as 
the portion of the proceeds so expended 
bears to the entire proceeds. The provi- 
sions of this paragraph prescribed the con- 
ditions under which a deduction may be 
taken in respect of the proceeds or gains 
derived from the compulsory or involun- 
tary conversion of property into cash or 
its equivalent, shall apply so far as may 
be practicable to the exemption or exclu- 
sion of such proceeds or gains ftom gross 
income under prior income, war-profits and 
excessive tax acts.” 

Application of Provision. 

This provision applies-only where “‘prop- 
erty is compulsorily or involuntarily con- 
verted into eash or the equivalent’ and 
the “proceeds of such conversion” are ex- 
pended in the acquisition of “property of 
a character similar or related in service 
or use.” In the instant case, the tax- 
payer received $81,875.33 under its fire in- 
surance policy, and $50,000 as use and oc- 
cupancy _insurance, making total of 
$131,875.33. This amount and $58,014.70 
additional was expended in rebuilding the 
plant. Accordingly, if the tetal amount 
of. $131,875.33 constituted the proceeds 
from the conversion of the property re- 
placed at a cost of $189,890.03, the deduc- 
tion allowable undér the provision quoted 
above is equal to the amount of any tax- 
able gain derived, and the determination 
of the Commissioner should be disallowed. 
With reference to the amount received as 
fire insurance, there is no question, but 
it is contended that the amount received 
as use and occupancy insurance has no 
other relation to the property destroyed 
than that of ordinary profits to property 
used in business. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to determine whether or not the 
amount so received constituted proceeds 
from. an involuntary conversion of the 
taxpayer's property. 

Use and occupancy insurance is of mod- 
ern origin and there is little information 
to be found with reference to the risk 
that is covered. The Commissioner states 
that it is imsurance against loss of profits, 
while the taxpayer contends that it is 
insurance against loss of property. One of 
the first cases decided by the courts in- 
volving insurance of this character was 
Michael v. Prussian National Insurance 
Company, 171 N. Y. 25, 63 N. E. 810. In 
that case the court said: 

Application of Terms. 

“Use and occupancy,’ as terms of in- 
surance, may assume, within their gen- 
eral scope, the expectation of profits and 
earnings derivable from property; but the 
terms appear to have a broader signifi- 
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cance as to the subject of insurance, and | 


to apply to the status of the property, 
and to its continued availability to the 
owner for any purpose he may be able to 
devote it to. The defendant might have 
avoided all questions of construction, and 
have made plain the subject of its insur- 
ance, if it was the business of the plain- 
tiff, or its earnings and profits, by the use 
of appropriate and unmistakable words. 





oo 
But such words occur nowhere. The de- 
fendant has chosen to make a contract of 
insurance which distinguishes its subject 
as something other than the buildings or 
machinery, and which can mean the earn- 
ings and profits only by resort to reason- 
ing. The terms made use of have not the 
accepted significance contenfed for by the 
appellant, and any doubt or ambiguity 
should be resolved against it and in favor 
of the assured. Janneck vy. Insurance Co., 
162 N. Y. 574, 57 N. E. 182; Matthews v. 
Insurance Co., 154 N. Y. 456, 48 N. E. 
751, 39 L. R. A. 433, 61 Am. St. Rep. 627. 
Insurance ‘on use and occupancy’ | evi- 
dently relates to the business use which 
the property is capable of in its existing 
condition. If it is destroyed by fire, and 
its use becomes impossible, then during 
the, period required for reinstatement 
as property capable of use and occupation 
the owner is to be compensated according 
to the terms of the policy. The more rea- 


its 


sonable meaning of this contract, in my 
opinion, appears to be that it is a provi- 


sion for indemnity to the owner of the ele- 
vator plant in the event that it should not 
continue in the same condition -of avail- 
ability to him, at a valuation agreed upon 
for every day required to reinstate it. The 
owner had an in its continued 
status as prop®@rty capable of being used 
and occupied, and the .defendant received 
its premium upon the an agree- 
ment as to the estimated daily value of 
the assured of such a status.”’ 

In Tanenbaum Freundlich, 39 Misc. 
819, & Ni XY. S. the court, adopting 
the definition of “use and occupancy”’ in- 
surance as laid down in Michael v. Prus- 
sian National Insurance Company, supra, 
stated: 

“The profits of the bisiness were quite 
another insurable risk, and not at all cov- 
ered by the phrase ‘use and occupancy, 
- o + vv 


interest 


basis of 


Vv. 


2g 


See also Tanenthaum vy. Simon, 40 Misc. 
174, 81 N. Y. S. 655, and Jacksonville Oil 
Mills v. Stuyvesant Insurance Co., 3 Fed. 
(2nd) 1006, 


Privilege was Insured. 


where the court stated: 


“The thing insured was not the possi- 
bility of ja or loss, nor profits which 
might have been earned, but that which 
has insured by defendants was the right 
of plaintiff to the use and enjoyment of 
property; in other it the 
privilege which plaintiff desired have 
to use its property, the right to endeavor 
to earn: profits. That right privilege 
was insured, regardless of whether 
right or privilege might or might not have 
been remunerative. Plaintiff did not ob- 
tain insurance the possihjlity of 
its winning or losing in the operation of its 


its words, was 


to 


or 


suen 


against 





property. If such had been its intentfon, 
it would doubtless have had the policy so 
worded it would have covered 
loss, whether the property -had been de- 
stroyed or not. An insurance against 
loss of profits would be a totally different 
contract from insurance guaranteeing the 
right to the use and enjoyment of prop- 
erty. Furthermore, the great difficulty 
of endeavoring to arrive at any reason- 
able basis whereby - possible profits of 
eailiitas that in which plaintiff 
Was engaged 
for any particular period ‘is manifest. In 
the policies question no such uncer- 
tainty was contemplated, nor is such pos- 
sibility embraced within the contracts.” 


as that a 


a 


such as 


in 


Since it appears that the subject matter 
of use and voccupaney insurance the 
availability of such property to the owner 
for any purpose he may be able to de- 
vote it to, it is now necessary 
mine whether not this right of 
and occupancy is an integral part of the 
property destroyed. If so, it comes within 
the provision of section 234(a)14) and any 
gain that have fresulted to the tax- 
payer from its per at is offset by a 
deduction of the same\amount, in view of 
the fact that the property was immedi- 
ately r@placed and the total amount re- 
ceived the involuntary conversion 
of the property was expended in its 
placement. In the ease of Drainage Com- 
missioners of District No. 8 vy. Knox, 237 
Ill. 18, 86 N. KE. 636, the court said: 

“Property need not be taken-in the lit- 
eral Bense in order to entitle the owner to 
compensation for property aiken, and, in 


is 


or 


use 


mils 


from 
re- 


fact, the right acquired is ordinarily a 
mere eascment. 
“The owner has ‘the same umount of 


land as before, but the easement acquired 
for the public use is a material and per- 
manent interruption in the use of the land, 
which is the taking of property. Property 
in land is the right of user and disposition 
and dominion to the exclusion of others, 
und that is the sense in which it is used 
in the Constitution.” 
Loss of Use Defined. 

In Chicago & W. f. R. Co. v. Englewood 
Connecting Railway Co., 115 Il. 375, 4 
N. E, 246, the court made the following 
statement: 

ste 


* 7 


for property itself, in a ‘legal 
sense is nothing more than the ‘exclusive 
right of possessing, enjoying, and dispos- 
ing of a thing,’ which, of course, includes 
the use of a thing.” 

See also In lilong Wah, Fed. 
Vann vy. Edwards, 185 N. C. 661, 47\S. E. 
784, and Jaynes v. Omaha Street Railway 
Company, Neb. 631, 74 N. W. 67. 

From the above it appears that the use 
of a certain object or thing belonging to a 


~ 0 
re 2 623 


ro 
vo 


person is an indispensable part of that in- | 


dividual’s property in the object or thing. 
If the material object is destroyed the use 
is destroyed and the property loss to the 
owner includes both 


terial object and its use. We are of the 


opinion, therefore, that even though the | 


taxpayer's right to the use and occupancy 
of its plant was for the purpose of insur- 
ance takén separately from the physical 
plant itself and made a distinct object of 
insurance, it was nevertheless insurance 
| of the taxpayer's property in that plant, 
and proceeds received under the policy 
of insurance on the use and occupancy of 
such plant were proceeds from the involun- 
tary conversion of 
templated by section 234(a\14) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921: and, furthemore, just as 
the subject matter of the insurance 
destroyed by destruction of the physical 
plant, so was it restored when the plant 


was 


might have been estimated | 


to deter- | 


the loss of the ma- | 


the property as con- | 








| 


d by Board of Tax Appeals 


— 


Taxable Gain Principle Inter- 
preted in Decision 
Just Promul- 
gated. 





was rebuilt and again made available for 
use and occupancy by the taxpayer. Since 
the property was replaced at cost 
greater than the amount of the proeeeds 
from the involuntary conversion of the 
property, the receipt of the insurance on 
the use and occupancy of the plant does 
not affect the tax liability of the taxpayer 
for the years 1917 and 1918. 


Previous Similar Case. 


a 


In the appeal of the International Boiler 
Works Company, 3 B. T. A.———, we had 
& somewhat similar question before us. 
There we held that the proceeds from a 
policy of insurance designated as 4fse and 
occupancy insurgpce proceeds 
from the conversion of property and that 
the provisions of Section 234 (a) (14) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921 did not apply. In 
that appeal, however, the facts were sub- 
stantially different from the facts in the 
instant appeal. The language of the policy 
involved no doubt as to subject matter 
by stating that, in the event the property 
were destroyed or damaged tire, the 
company should be liable for the “actual 
loss sustained of net profits on the busi- 
ness, which is thereby prevented,” whereas 
the policy now before us contains no such 
provisions, and the only reference therein 
to loss of profits is a provision expressly 
excepting loss of earnings due to stoppage 
of motors, dynamos, etc., 
tion of the policy. 


were not 


by 


from the opera- 
The policy covers in- 
surance “on the use and occupancy” of 
buildings and other structures used in 
the business of the taxpayer, and provides 
for Hability if the plant or a part thereof 
is destroyed so as to prevent the carrying 
on of busines or damaged so as to prevent 
“the full use of said 
premises.” Furthermore, the indemnity is 
fixed by the policy, which states that 
the purpose of this it 
sumed that the average daily value of the 
use and occupancy of the said premises to 
the said assured is and hereby beforehand 
to be $200.” The language is fundamen- 
tally different from the language of the 
policy involved in the appeal of the In- 
ternational Boiler Works, supra, and 
clearly comes within the line of cases 
cited above. If it had been the intention 
of the parties to include profits within the 
terms of the policy they could easily have 
done so. 

Order of redetermination wil be entered 
on fifteen days’ notice under Rule 50. 


and occupancy 


“for 


insurance is as- 








Following is a partial list of inventions 
which patents were granted by 
States Patent Office 


for 
United 
March 9. 


the lists comprising a directory of patents, 
reissues and designs. The patent numbers 
designate the printed copies of patents 
which may be obtained from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, at 10 cents 


each: 

Radiator. <A. H. Hart. 1,575,915. 

Radiator casing. Thermostatically-oper- 
ated. W. M. Fulton. = 1,576,186. 

Radiator cover. E. D. Lewis. 1,575,632. 

Radiator for automobiles and other ve- 
hicles. A. Uhlyarik. 1,575,727. 





Radiator housing, Reheating. C. C. Shipp. 


Radio loud speaker. O. Heineman. Des. 
69,652-3. oe 
Radiophone broadcasting system. J. B. 
Hoge and E. E. Clement. 1,576,324. 
Rail bonds, Mold fer attaching. FE. J. 

Shuler. 1,576,230. 
Rail, Extension. H. P. Tompkins. Rel6,- 
289. 
Rail joint. E. C. Welsh. °1,576,475. 
Rails, Holding chair for. I. Jennings. 


1,576,192. 


Railway ballast, Apparatus for handling. 


H. G. Cooke. © 1,576,093. 

Railway crossing. A. G. Farmer. 1,875,- 
677. 

Railway gate. C. E. Rice. 1,576,469. 


Railway switches, Electric signal lamp for. 


Cc. J. Reigh. 1,576,467. 
Railway-track joints, Locking device for. 
EK. Dozier. 1,576,314. 
Railway-traffic-controlling apparatus. Rf. 


A. McCann, . 1,575,633. 


Railway-traffic-controlling apparatus. B. KE. 
O’Hagan. 1,575,783. “ 


Railways and tramways, Rolling stock for. 


(,. Barbey and R. EF, Venables. 1,576,298. 
Range. ©. H. Bartow. Des. 69,626. 
Rattle, Dual-sounding. J. EB. Cohn. 1,576,- 

29 


Razor, Safety. H. lL. Perlish. Des. 69,670. 


Reamer. K. Bechheim. 1,575,613. 

Rectifying switch, High-tension. H. F. 
Waite: 1,576,382. 

Reel: See—Fishing reel. ‘ 

Reenforcement-applying mechanism. J. G. 
Swab. 1,576,009. 

Refrigerating apparatus. D. P. Heath. 
1,576,188. 

Refrigerating apparatus, Sealing device 
for. A. S. and S. A. Limpert. 1,575,850. 

Refrigerating system. W. H. Carrier. 
.975,817. 

Refrigerating system. W. H. Carrier. 
1,575,819. 

Refrigerating cabinet. H. D._ Irwin. 
1,576,328. 

Refrigerating system and method of _ re- 
frigeration. W. H. Carrier. 1,575,818. 

Refrigerator. J. S. Pohlstrom. 1,576,358. 


Refrigerator doors, Lock device for. 

_ Schrader. 1,575,647. 

Register: See—Autographic register, auto- 
matic register. 

Register, Multiprocess. 
1,575,835. 

Registering meter, Excess. 
1,576,158. 


=. 0. 


J. T. Hurley. 


O. Temperli. 


Regulating syst@m. R. Dietze. 1,576,100. 
| Regulator: See—Liquid-level regulator, 


Temperature regulator, Wall regulator. 


Relay, Protective. C. I. Hall. 1,576,119. 

Relays, Contact support for. F. F. Dor- 
sey. 1,575,903. 

Replenisher. B. P. Joyce. 1,575,845. 

Retouching machine. R. B. Shoemaker. 
.576,006. 

Riggers, Safety device for high. N. Nick- 


son. 14576,210, 








Record of New Patents Issued 


the | 
Tuesday, j 
These installments contain the | 
| ¢omplete weekly list in alphabetical order, 
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Mofe Arguments Filed 
Asking Stock Changes 








Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way Ask I. C. C. for Spe- 
cific Decision. 


[Railroads—Finance—1643.] 

Counsel for the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway, in a memorandum just 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, submitted additional argu- 
ments In support of that 
tion for authority to change the par value 
of its common stock and to convert a por- 
tion thereof into preferred stock without 
voting rights, in view of the commission’s 
recent decision in the Nickel Plate merger 
case tin which the commission expressed 
disapproval of the idea of issuing non- 
voting stock. 

‘““ We do not understand that the com- 
mission hag decided that under no 
cumstances will it approve the issue of pre- 
ferred stock with limitations upon voting 


cir- 
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road’s applica- 
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| Haiti Coffee Survey 
Shows Good Market 
And Large 1925 Yiele 


For 
























First Time Motor Tru 
Were Used Extensively in 
Transporting Crop. : 





Agricultural School Was 
Inaugurated Last Y: 


Plantations and Demonstrati mn 
Farms Organized, Trees Planted” 
Under Bonus System. 7 


{Foreign Trade—Exporters—Importers— 
Shipping—Commission Merchants—1689.) 

In a review of commerce and indust 
for the year 1925, just made public 
by American Consul W. R. Scott, Cape 


rights,” says the brief. ‘‘We assume that tien, Haiti, reported on January 26, 1926) 
the commission will decide each case as | that coffee did well during the year, bo 
it arises on its particular facts and cir- | in point of volume and value. The most, 
cumstances, as it did in approving the | significant fact during 1925 was the use 
issuance of preferred stock with limited | for the first time on a large scale of mote 
voting power in the first Nickel Ilate | trucks for transportation. Heretofore t 


consolidation case, and still more recently 
in approving the $16,000,000 preferred 
stock issue of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. 


“This case involves the interest of only 
one group of stockholders, substantially all 
of whom have approved the proposed plan. 
It seems to the applicatn that a denial of 
the present application made after it had 
built the property up would be penalizing 
it for its conservatism and would be dis- 
couragement to like conservative methods 


of reorganization in the future. 


Postoffice Department 


{Bonding Companies—1680. ] 
Announcement 
First Assistant Postmaster 


made by 


General 


has been 


class postal vacancies. Tost office inspec 


tors and the Civil Service 

have been directed by Mr. Bartlett to make 
the usual with 
the appoiyitment of postmasters. 


cancies are as follows: 


investigations uv view 


residential 
Haynesville, Cherry Creek, 
Wirt, Okla.; Westover, Pa.: Central, 
Va.,.and White Lake, Wis. 
Fourth-class vacancies—-Marinette, Ariz. 


vacancies—Turrell, 
La.; N. 
Ss. 


Chester, 


La.; 
Harrison, 


Livonia, 
Miech.; 
Mex.: 


Quitman, 
Mont.: 
i 


La.: Harrietta 
MeGniffey, 

Parlett, Ohio 
Paes City, Utah 
Arkoe, Mo.; Scotia, Mo.: Defitonio, Texas 
Pike, Texas, and Dink, W. 


New 
br 


Silver 


Obernburg, 
Rohrerstown, 





Va. 


G. 


1,576,116. 


S. Greene and 


L. 


| Rim. 


| Rim and tire, Auxuliary. L. E. 


| 1,575,956. 
Rim puller. 


ee 


Ring: See—Piston ring. 


Schmidt. 1,575,869. 


Rings, Setting for finger. W. Sturm. Des. | The ‘prinicpal European markets are 
69,678. Spain, Denmark, France and Germany. 

Road drag. D. D. Kinney. 1,575,630 The latter and the Scandinavian countries 

Road spring, Auxiliary. C. A. Rasco, | ate the best: markets for coffee of the 

| 1,576,067. highest grades. Spain and France buy 

Road light, Dirigible wundieey. 2 A. almost exclusively threshed coffee. 
Payne. 1,576,247. ee 

| Rock drill, Testing hamnier. L. Pryce. tle boxes with-more than two compart 
1.576-465. : ments. W. Bosheck. 1,576,172. 

Rod bender. T. B. Hubbard. 1,575,764. Shock absorber. R. C. G. Staats-Ocels, 





Rod jig, Connecting. L. E. Shaw. 1,575,- ‘ 
979. Shock absorber, dashpot, and the like. W. 

Rolling mills, Roll-adjusting mechanism R. Coleman, 1,575,973. 7 
for. F.C. Biggert, jr. 1,576,266. Shock-absorbing mechanism, Friction. 8S, 

Roof.. G. P. Lehn. 1,576,482. B. Haseltine. 1,675,757. 

; Roof, Interlocking shingle. S. E. Carpen- Shock-absorbing mechanism, Friction. J. 
ter. 1,576,090. Fr. O'Connor. 1,575,706. 

Rope clamp. UH. Wurm. 1,575,886. Shock-absorbing mechanism, Friction. J 

Ropes or cables, Device for greasing hoist- . O'Connor. 1,675,708-9. 

! ing. G. Timmerman. . 1.376.159. Shock-absorbing mechanism, Friction. J, 

Rotary engine: F. S. Rogers. 1,576,361. Fr. O'Connor, 1,575,711. 

Rotary fluid-pressure motor. G. H. Gil | Shee part and the treatment of shoe parts. 
man. 1,575,987. ‘ F. Ashworth. 1,575,610. 

Rubber, Accelerator for the vulcanization Shotgun cartridge. W. J. Pavek. 1,57%- 
éf. C. S. Williams. 1,575,884. 715. 


Rubber, Accelerator for the vulcanization 


of. P. M. Paulson. . 1,575,865. <3 : 
Sickle-bar-adjusting means. H. Beckwith. 

Rubber and compound resulting there- 1,576, 

from, Vuleanizing. N. A. Shepherd and Sign. R. A. Thompson. 1,575,661. 

S. Krall. 1,576,072. Sign, Automobile license. C. F. Taylor, 
Rubber goods, Mold for making. HH. A. 1,576,157. . 
Hf. A. Freeman, 1,576,184. . Sign holder. S. Steinman. 1,576;154. 
Rubber-lined acid drum or container. Jt. | Sign-painter'’s table. G. R. Cole. 1,575,897. 
T. Griffiths. 1,575,681. Sign, Wind-operated. J. I. Moreland, 
Rubber strips, Process of and apparatus 1,576,447. 

— making. H. F. Maranville and C. | Signal: See— 

Steele. 1,575,700. Automobile signal. Traffic signal. Cross- 
Rubber-trimming device. J. W. Brund- ing signal. 

age. 1,575,616. Signal-light casing, Automobile. E. Shutt. 
kack-handling machine. I. T. English. Des. 69,676. 

1,576,318. Signal transmitters, Starting attachment 
Safety hook. D. C.'Kuffel and W. H. Will- for. N. H. Suren. 1,575,947. 

jams. 1,576,197. Siphon, Cream. L. D. Pierce and E. W. 
Saw, Power. C. H. Jull. 576,051. Austdn. 1,576,356. 
Saw set. F. W. Orth. 1,575,715. Sizing composition. H. Wood. 1,576,394. 
Sawing machine, Log. L. B. Baumhover. | Slaughtering device. E. E. Higman. 1, 
1,576,025. 575,832. 4 
Screen. W. H. Cropper. 1,575,738. Snowplow. J. Eady. 1,575,979. 
Sereen. Determining and correcting the | Sockets, Cover for electric. J. C. Carlson. 





ruled plane of a halftone process. H. 8. 1,575,815. 

Levy. 1,575,996. Sockets, Method of and apparatus for 
Screen separator. J. F. Isbell. 1,576,430 making implement. J. E. Bryers. 1,: 
Screening apparatus, Gravel. C. Sand 576,304. 

berg. 1,575,719. Sole trimming and polishing wheel. F. @ 
Screening device. R. D. Heller. 1,575,991. Hooke and J. J. Flynn. 1,575,763. 
Screw and the like, Locking. A. S. Cu- | Solutions, Apparatus for concentrating: 

bitt. 1,576,413. M. O. Johnson. 1,576,136-7. ; 
Seal and making the same. D: S. Gustin. | Spading apparatus. A. C. Bello. 1,575,962. 

1,576,436. Spark plug. H. E. Corey. 1,576,176. 

Seat: See— Spark plug. S. Macpherson and J. C. Por- 

Toilet seat. ter. 1,576,344. 

Separator: See— Speed control. G. P. Evans. 1,575,676. 

S¢reen separator. Speed-governor device. C. C. Farmer. 1,- 
Separator. G. L. Fogler. 1,576,108. 575,747. 

Shaker for sale or other material. E. E. | Spider Tubing. W. H. M@Kissick. 1,576, 

Slick. 1,576,151. 998. F 
Shaper, Portable. M. Sherman. 1,576,249. | Splice bar. G. Broshears. 1,576,407. 
Sharpening device. J. Chantry. 1,576,091. | Spoom holder. A. C. Cooke. 1,576,282. 
Sheet-feeding device. H. V. Ashby. 1,575,- | Spotlamp. C. A. Whitsett. 1,576,168, 

892. Spotlamp, Adjustable. E. G. K. Anderson, 5 
Shee#winding apparatus. S. Cooper. 1,575,- 1,575,890. ee 

900.” j Spout, Pouring. W. L. Whitesides. 1,576. 
Shingle and shingle construction. G. E. 388. YS 

Conway. 1,575,974. Spray, Cooling. E. A. Baker. 1,575,895. — 

| Shingles, Securing. element for composi- | SPFayer or duster, Air-blast. A. W, 
| tion. F. Van Deven. 1,575,662. ker. 1,576,076. 
Shock absorber. J. A. McCaskell. 1,575, | Spraying device. G. A. Guthrie. 1 


add. 


| 


Ark.; 
3 
C5 


Weiher. 


Williams. 


To Appoint New Officials 

Bart- 

lett of a number of presidential and fourth- 
Commission 

u é to 
The va- 


Shuttle-box-selecting mechanism for shut- 

































inhabitant has laboriously and slowly 
brought the coffee on mule back over @ 
tances ranging as high as 60 kilometer 
Due to a temporary bridge on the Limb 
and improvement in roads, 
coffee was transported in trucks sent Bb 
speculators or exporters’ agents. The nar 
tive grower was thus enabled to complete 
his sale in his own locality. : 


river great 


It is significant that during the year no! 
of Haitian coffee to the United 
States were declared from Cape Haitien, 
As conditions brought 
on by the World War a substantial amount 
of coffee was purchased by American come 
mission houses, but the trade has not been 
niiintained. 

During the year an agricultural school 
at Plaisance was constructed and various 
experimental coffee plantations, and 
demonstration farms were organized. Im 
the section of Gonaives some 40,000 coffee 


exports 


a consequence of 


trees were planted under a bonus syse- 
tem. The Agent of the Agricultural Dee 


partment stationed at Hinche reported am 
equal number of coffee plants set out in 
that region. 


According to a report from American 
Vice Consul George R. Phelan, Puerto 


Cabello, Venezuela, January 30, 1926, the 
previous coffee crop in the Puerto. Cabello 
district (December, 1924-January, 1925) was 
estimated locally at about 25,000,000 
pounds, which was less than expected, but 
the decrease in quantity was offset by an 
increase in the value of the product, Only 
small quantities of the 1924-25 crop were 
left on hand at the end of the year 1926. 
The by dealers at 
about 


stock was. estimated 
1,000,000 pounds. 


The quality of the 1924-25 crop was good, 


No information is obtainable regarding 
the acreage of coffee plantations tn the 
district. The present coffee crop was 


earlier in a few plantations in the environs 
of Puerto but in most of the 
other plantations in the district it was 
delayed because of the lack of rain.. The 
quality of the present crop is said to. be 
good. The demand at present from: beth 
the United States and Europe is large. 


Cabello, 





















1,576,152. 


Shovel-attaching device. W. L. Goodnight. 


1,576,425. 











Spring: 
spring. 


See—Furniture spring: 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


HE Senate 
o'clock meridian, on the expira- 


reassembled at 12 


tion of the recess. 
A message from the House of Repre- 


fe sentatives, by Mr. Haltigan, one of its 


clerks, communicated to the Senate the 


ie intelligence of the death of Hon. Harry 


‘ 
2 


ce 


TI. Thayer, late a Representative from 
the State of Massachusetts, and trans- 
mitted the resolutions of the 
thereon. 

"The VICE PRESIDENT: 
three Senators 


House 


Seventy- 
having answered to 


their names, a quorum is present. 


Tariff Investigation 

Committee Named 
The VICE PRESIDENT: 

ance with the 


Resolution 162, 
providing that a special committee to 


In accord- 
provisions of Senate 
agreed to yesterday, 
be composed of five Senators, three of 
whom shall be members of the majority 
and include one who is a progressive 
Republican and two of whom shall be 
members of the minority, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President, the 
resolution authorizing and directing an 
investigation of the manner in which 
the flexible provision of the tariff act 
of 1922 has been and is being adminis- 
tered, the Chair appoints as members 
of the special committee the following 
Senators: 

New York [Mr. 


the Senator from Penn- 


The Senator from 
Wadsworth], 
sylvania [Mr. Reed], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Follette], the Sen- 
{Mr. 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 


ator from Arkansas Robinson], 


Bruce]. 


Muscle. Shoals Bill 
Again Considered 


HIE Chair lays before the Senate the 

action of the House of Representa- 
tives on the amendments of the Senate 
to House Concurrent Resolution No. 
4, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

In the House 
March 11, 1926. 


Resolved. That the House agrees to 


of Representatives, 


the amendments of the Senate Nos. 2 
and 3 to the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 4) providing for a joint com- 
mittee to conduct negotiations for leas- 
ing Muscle Shoals. 

That the House concurs in Senate 
amendment No. 1 with an amendment, 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: ‘‘or 
leases (but no lease or leases shall be 
recommended which do not guarantee 
and safeguard the production of ni- 
trates and other fertilizer ingredients, 
mixed or unmixed, primarily as herein- 
after provided).” 

That the House 


concurs in Senate 


amendment No. 4 with an amendment, 
as follows: : 

On page 1, strike out the 
period and insert the following: ‘‘: And 
provided further, That the committee 
in making its report shall file for the 
information of the and House 
of Representatives a true copy of all 
proposals submitted to it in the conduct 
of such negotiations.” 


line 20, 


Senate 


Senator Heflin Asks 
Immediate Action 
ME: HEFLIN (Dem., Alu.) Mr. Pres- 


ident, the House 
amendments of the 


has agreed to the 
Senate on the 
Muscle Shoals resolution with reference 
to the distribution of power and the ex- 
tension of time in which to report bids 
to April 26. It modified two other prop 
ositions in the 
ing that 
ents, mixed or 


resolution, one provid 


fertilizer or fertilizer ingred 

unmixed, shull be pro 
duced, and the other that all bids shall 
be reported back to Congress. The Sen- 
resolution and 
those who opposed it have agreed to the 
amendments. from <A? 


kunsas (Mr. Caraway) and the Senator 


ators who favored the 


The Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. George) have agreed 
to them and I have ugreed to accept 
them. I have asked the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Gooding) to yield to me for 
immediate action upon the amendments 
of the House, and he has agreed to do 
so if it does not lead to debate. 
there has been an 


Since 
understanding on 
both sides regarding’ these amendments, 
J ask for immediate consideration of 
the amendments of the House to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 1 and 4. 


Objections Raised 
To Consideration 


Mr. McKELLAR (Dem.,. Venn.) Mr. 
President, before that is done | ask the 
Senator Alabama if he will not 
withhold the request for a little while 
until I have opportunity to 
examine the amendments. 

Mr. NORRIS (Rep., Nebr.) 
Senator vield to me to 
gestion—— 

Mr. HEFLIN: 

Mr. NORRIS: know that I 
have any objection to the amendments, 
but they printed. The 
matter has back to the 
Senate’ 

Mr. HEFLIN: 
the House 
Senate. 

Mr. GOODING 
President, 


from 


had an 


Will the 


make a sug 


I yield. 


I do not 
have not’ been 


been brought 


The amendments of 


have been laid before the 


(Rep... Idaho): Mr 


before the discussion pro 


152) 


ceeds further I want to know if con- 
sideration of the matter is going to lead 
to any extended debate. I realize the 
importance of the Muscle Shoals reso- 
lution, but I am sure the Senator will 
remember that the Dill 
amend the long-and-short-haul clause of 


proposing to 


the interstate commerce act has been 
Senate as unfinished busi- 
I though it was 


before the 
ness for several days. 
very proper to yield for the considera- 
tion of the Army appropriation bill and 
with reference to the 
submited by the 


(Mr. 


the resolution 
Tariff 


senior 


Commission 


Senator from Arkansas 
Robinson), but I can not now yield for 
any matter that is going to develop de- 
bate. I do not think, in a 


that I 


spirit of 


fairness, should be asked to 
do so. 
Mr. McKELLAR: 


from Alabama to let the matter go over 


I ask the Senator 


for the present. 
Mr. NORRIS: I 
suggestion only. 


want to make a 
It is that the Senator 
from Alabama let the matter go over 
until and let us 
with the 


Then we 


tomorrow morning. 


have the resolution printed 
House amendments in italics. 
can see just what changes have been 
made and take up the amendments for 
consideration tomorrow morning. 

Mr. HEFLIN: 
it may go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. NORRIS: 


sent that the 


I will agree then that 


I ask unanimous con- 
resolution be printed in 


the usual form, showing the House 
amendments in italics. 
The VICE PRESIDENT: 


objection, it is so ordered. 


Without 


To Employ Engineers 
On Coolidge Dam 
HE VICE PRESIDENT 


the Senate the action of the House 


laid before 
of Representatives concurring in the 
the bill 
6374) to authorize the employ- 


amendment of the Senate to 
(H. R. 


ment of consulting engineers on plans 
and specifications of the Coolidge Dam, 
with an amendment, as follows: 


0 


On page 2, line 3, after the word 


“day,” insert the words ‘‘and nec- 


essary traveling expenses, includ- 
ing a per diem of not to exceed $4 
in lieu of subsistence’; and on page 


2, lines 6 and 7, strike out the words 
shall be 


inclusive of all travel and other ex- 


“and which compensation 


penses incident to the employment.” 


Mr. CAMERON, (Rep., 
move that the Senate 


House 


Arizona): I 
concur in the 
amendment to the Senate 
amendment. 


The motion was agreed tuo. 


Pass District Welfare 
Board Bill 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1430) 
to establish a 


before 


board of public welfare 
in and for the District of Columbia, to 
determine its functions, and for other 
purposes, which was, on page 9, line 7, 
after the word “shall,” to insert “when 
practicable.”* 

Mr. CAPPER, 
that the 


(Rep., 


Kansas): I 


move Senate concur in the 


House amendment. It is 


simply a 
slight change in verbiage. 
The amendment was concurred in 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid 


the Senate the 


before 
amendments of the 


House of Representatives to the bill 


(S. 2673) to amend the act approved 


June 3, 1896, entitled, “‘An act 


to es 
tablish and provide for the maintenance 
and 


of Columbia.’ 


of free public library reading 


reom in the District 


Mr. CAPPER: 


I move that the Sen 
ate disagree to the amendments of the 


House, request a conference with the 


House on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses, and that the Chair appoint 


the conferees on the part of the Senate 


The motion was agreed to, and the 


Vice President appointed Mr. Capper, 


Mr. Jones of Washington, and Mr. King 


conferees on the part of the Senate. 


T= VICE PRESIDENT laid before 


the Senate a communication from 


the Postmaster General. 


transmitting 


in response to Senate Resolution 156 


(submitted by Mr. Harrison and agreed 
to on yesterday), showing by classes of 


mail matter and special services the 


probable revenue of the 
partment for the 


Post Office De- 


fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, based upon data collected 
during the period July 1 to December 
31, 1925, and ulso the probable revenues 
that would have been received from 
the same sources during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, had the rates of 
postage and the basis of classification 
, Which, with the 


Was 


not been changed, etc 
accompanying papers, 
the Committee 


referred to 
on Post Offices and Post 
Roads and ordered to be printed. 


Petitions and 
Memorials 


Mr. OVERMAN, (Defn., 
line) 


North Caro 
letter from P. H. 
Ifanes, jr., president of the P. H. 
Knitting Co., of 
protesting 


presented a 


Hanes 
Winston-Salem, N. 
against the passuge of the 


so-called Gooding long and short haul 
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bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the Record, 
os follows: 


‘Winston-Salem, N. ¢., March 8, 1926. 
Hon. Lee 8S. Overman, 
United States Senate 

‘ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Qverman: The Good- 
ing bill is again before the Senate, as I 
understand. It has so many dangerous 
and objectionable .features that I can 
not help but bring some of them to 
your attention. 

We find the 


when informed, are against this meas- 


shippers of Our State, 


ure and in favor of having the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission administer 
the law as at present, all members of 
which, with the exception of two, have 
been and are opposed to a rigid fourth 
section law. Likewise the different or- 
ganizations of such as Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, of na- 
tion-wide membership, and other small 


and 


shippers, 


tion-wide membership, other 


Smaller ones. 


(CSRTAINLY the Interstate Commerce 
A 


commission has been very conser- 
vative in granting relief from the pres 
ent fourth section law, and, so far as 


IT have been able to learn, there has 
been little or no complaint from their 
decisions. Of course, a2 great many 
rates are yet in effect under temporary 
tourth-section that being 


relief are 


eliminated as fast as conditions will 
permit, as is being done on Class rates 
today in Southern States. qd. ¢. C. 
Docket 13494 and Eastern States Docket 


15879.) 


Object to 
Gooding Bill 

It seems as if this subject is brought 
up every year or so by some one from 
the Rocky Mountain States, the motive 
selfish. 


Certain Pacific coast cities will continue 


of which seems to be entirely 


to get their freight at lew rates via 


water, lower than the rai! lines can 


hope to carry them whether or not the 


Interstate Commerce Commission per- 


mits the transcontinental railroads to 


reduce their rates to coast points in 


relation to the steamship charges 


through the canal in the hope of at- 
tracting some of the tonnage they have 
lost to the boat lines. It is true rail- 
maintain 


roads export rateS on some 


commodities to all the ports 


usually than domestic rates, 


lower 
but with- 
interior Manufacturers 


out which our 


could not hope to compete with those 


located along the seaboard and in 


Europe. Assuredly it would not be a 
good policy for the country as a whole 


to abolish these export rates, yet our 


Rocky Mountain friends have seen fit 


to use them in comparison with their 


domestic rates and to show that ship- 


ments of certain commodities can be 


forwarded from Chicago to Hongkong, 


China, through Salt Lake City, Utah, 


for a lower charge than if they are 


Shipped only to Salt Lake City. They 
have been broadcasting these conditions 
With the hope possibly of having their 
rates reduced, which I should like to 


see done, but I can not help but feel 


that they are pursuing the wrong path 
to secure this result. 


Yard-Stick Basis 
Applied 


To carry out an absolute fourth see- 


tion law weuld result in having all 


freight rates applied on a vardstick 


basis competitive conditions could not 


be considered as at present and would 


eventually limit the distribution of all 


commodities to the back yard of the 


plant wherein they are finished, so to 


speak. To illustrate, the southern rail 


carriers now apply rates on Cotton piece 


goods, hosiery, and underwear from 


Carolina mill points to cities on the 


Ohio River, with higher rates to in- 
termediate stations, which enables them 
to make charges, permitting the Caro- 
lina mills to ship their goods to the 
great consuming centers of the Middle 
West at relatively the same 
the manufacturer located in 
New England 


rates to cities 


rates as 
New York 


or the States 


There 
are also situated along 
River on all lines of 
cotton goods, also on temporary fourth 
section relief, but using these low rates 


the Mississippi 


to the river as a base we can ship our 
goods into Texas and the great South- 


west on Similar rates as the mills lo- 


East via bout lines from 
York, Philadelphia 
through the Gulf ports of New Orleans, 
La., or Houston, Tex 


cated in the 


Boston, New and 


Given Subject 
Close Study 


| bd the Gooding bill is passed and ap- 
plied, it will make unlawful the pres- 
ent favorable rates to the territories 
mentioned, which will be an irreparable 
blow to the Carolina cotton mill in- 
terests. Please get in toucl: with Sen- 
ator Smith of South Carolina, who is 
a member of the Senate Interstate Com 
merce Committee, as well as other mem 
bers, and do all 
measure. 
We have 


possible to kill the 


above 


the 


given the 
and present 


subject 


close study facts as 


they appear to US appealing to you to 
protect by all means the large cotton 
mill interests of the Carolinas against 


such a law. Will you kindly let me 
know your conclusions, 


Very truly yours, 
P. H. HANES KNITTING Co., 
P. H, HANES, Jr., President. 


Mr. OVERMAN also presented let- 
ters in the nature of memorials of the 
transportation council of the Winston- 
Salem Chamber Of Commerce, of Win- 
ston-Salem; the Tomlinson Chair Manu- 
facturing Co., Of High Point; W. L. 
Thornton, Jr., seCretary-trafic Manager 
of the Eastern Carolina Wholesale Deal. 
Manufacturers’ Association 


(Inc.), of Wilson;. the state of North 
Carolina, protesting against the passage 
of the so-called Gooding long-and-Short 
haul bill, which Were ordered to lie on 
the table. 


ers and 


Power From Muscle 
Shoals Requested 


Mr. HARRIS (Dem.,, Ga.) presented 
@ resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Georgia, which was 
ordered to lie om the table, and to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the General ASSem- 
bly of Georgia, That there is now pend- 
ing before the United State Senate House 
Concurrent Res@lution 4, which provides 
for the establishment of a joint commit- 
tee on Muscle Shoals which will be 
authorized and directed to negotiate for 
a lease of the properties of the National 
Government known as Muscle Shoals. 

That it is the earnest request Of this 
assembly, that Such amendments be 
incorporated into the House resolution 
above referred tO Or into any other leg- 
islation authorizing the disposal of the 
Muscle Shoals Property as will require 
that the electric DOWer which May now 
tural Committee of the United States 
cle Shoals, above the requirements for 
the manufacture of fertilizers or fer- 
tilizer ingredients, shall be distributed 
equitably throughout the territory in 
the States adjoining the Muscle Shoals 
property. 

That the speaker of the house repre- 
sentatives and President of the Senate 
communicate this resolution by  tele- 
graph to the chairman of the Agricul- 
tuarl Committee of the United States 
Senate and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Georgia. 

f 


Grain Dealers 
Present Petition 


Mr. WILLIS (Rep. Ohio) presented 
@ paper in the nature ofa petition from 
the Western Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, of Des Moines, Iowa, urgimg the 
Passage of the bill (S, 3069) to enforec 
liability of common carriers for loss of 
or damage to grain shipped in bulk, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr.PEPPER (Rep.,Penn.) presented 
@ memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade. remonstrating against 
the passage of Senate bill 756, the so- 
called Pittman silver purchase bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


E also presented a memorial of the 

Philadelphia €Pa.) Board of Trade, 
remonstrating against the passage of 
Senate bill the so-called Gooding 
long and short haul bil, which was 
ordered to lie Om the table. 


575, 


Petition for 
Pension Increase 


Mr. CAPPER (Rep. Kahs.) presented 
2 petition numerously signed by. Sundry 
citizens of Fort Dodge, Kams., pray- 
ing for the pasage of the bill €S.3301) 
ranting pensions and increase Of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil and Mexican Wars, and to cer- 
tain widows. former widows, Minor chil- 
dren, and helpless children of said sol- 
diers and sailors, and to widows of the 
Wear of 1812, which was referred to the 
<‘ommittee on Pensions, 
presented petitions Of 
\Wichita, Kans., praying 
for the passaee of legislation granting 
increased penSionms to veterams of the 
war with Spain and their widows and 
dependents, Which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LENROOT (Rep., Wis.) presented 
a resolution adopted by fhe Common 
counci, A the city of Milwaukee, Wis., 
protesting against the noise and din 
occasioned by the operation of a new 
fog-horn at that city, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 


He also sun- 


dry citizens of 


Reports of 
Committees 


Mr. BUTLER 
C‘ommittee on 


(Rep, Mass.), from the 
Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (8, 3227) to author. 
ize the Secretary of the Navy to dis. 
pose of sand and graye] from the mayal 
reservation at Hing. 
ham, Mass.. reported jit without amend. 
ment and submitted a report CNo. 356) 
thereon. 

Mr. PEPPEIt. from the Committee 
on Banking Currency, t@ which 
was referred the hill (8, 3377) to amend 
section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, reported it without 
amendment 

He also, frum the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill GH. R. 2) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to pro. 
vide for the consolidation Of mational 
banking approved No. 
vember 7, to amend section 5136 
seetion $137, section 5138 
&@S amended, Section §142, section 5150, 
section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 
as amended, section §202 aS @mended, 
h208 as umended, section 521) 
as amended, Of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States: und to amend section 
9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 


ammunition-depot 


and 


associations,” 
1918 


as amended, 


section 


of the Bederal reserve act, and for 
other Purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments. 


Banking Committee 
To Report Later 


R. PEPPER: I ask that leave be 
sranted to file a report at a later 
date to accompany House bill 2 just re- 
ported By me, 
The VICE PRESIDENT: 
vbjection, - leave is granted. 
Mr. WATSON (Rep., Imd.), from the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S, 2820) to 
safeguard the distributiom and sale of 
certain dzangerous caustic or corrosive 
acld, alkalies, and other substances in 
interstate and foreign commerce, re- 
ported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted @ report (No. 357) thereon. 


Without 


Numerous Bills 
Favorably Repoted 


Mr. ASHURST (Dem., Ariz), from 
the Comanittee on Indian Affairs, to 
which ~vaes referred the bill (S. 2817) for 
the relief of Edgar K. Miller, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 358) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, 
to which was referred the bill (S, 3122 
for cOnapletion of the road from Tucson 
to Ajo, Via Indian Oasis, Ariz., reported 
it with am amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 359) thereon. 


Mr. H_ARRELD, Okla. (Rep.), from 
the Comanittee on Indian Affairs, to 
which Were referred the following bills, 
reported them each without amend- 
ment 2nd submitted reports thereon: 

A bill ¢S. 7) to reimburse the True- 
kee-Carson irrigation district, State of 
Nevada, for certain expenditures for 
the operation and maintenance of 
drains for lands within the Paiute In- 
dian Reservation, Nev. CRept. No. 3690); 
and 


A BILE (S. 2702) to provide for the 
““ settimg apart of certain lands in 
the State of California as an addition 
to the Morongo Indiam Reservation 
(Rept. No. 361.) 


Mr. H_ARRELD also, from the. Com- 
mittee Om Indian Affairs, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3259) authorizing 
the ¢mrollment of Martha FE, Brace as 
a Kiow’a Indian and directing issuance 
of patemt in fee to certain lands, re- 
ported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted @ report (No. 362) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee 
on the Wistrict of Columbia, to which 
was referred the bill (CH. R. 8830) 
amending: fhe act entitled ‘‘An act pro- 
viding for a comprehensive develop- 
ment Of the park and playground sys- 
tem of the National Capital,” approved 
June 6, 1924, reported it with amend- 
ments amd submitted a report (No. 363) 
thereon. 


Bills and 


Resolietions Introduced 

Bills z.nd a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanismous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEELY, W. Va. (Dem): 

A bill (S. $534) granting an increase 
of pemsSion to Karl W. Newlon; to the 
Comnaittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3535) for the relief of the 
legal heirs of Walter Blake Heyward; 
to the Committee on Claims, 


Erection of Soldiers’ 
Honte Proposed 


A-Dbill (S. 3536) authorizing the pur- 
chase Of a site and the erection thereon 
of a@ Mational home for soldiers and 
sailors of all wars; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWANSON, Wa. (Dem): 

A bill (S. 3537) to extend the benefits 
of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
and acts amendatory thereof to Thomas 
Beverly Campbell; to the Committee on 
Finance. : 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3533) authorizing the Secre- 
tary Of the Interios to pay legal ex- 
penses incurred by the Sac and Fox 
Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON, (Rep., Cal.): 

A bill (S. $539) granting a pension to 
Harry C. Clifford, sr; and 

A bill (S, 3540) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward Davis; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


Pension Bills 
Introduced 


By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3541) granting a pension to 
Margaret Rupple (with accompanying 
papers): and 

A bill (S, 3542) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Lilly (with ac- 
compamniying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

Ry Mr. BRATTON, (Dem., N. Mex.): 

A biJl (5S. 3543) granting a pension to 
Joe S. Duran: to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A ball (8, 3544) to ammend Title IL of 
an Act approved February 28, 1925, 
regulating postal rates, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 71) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to establish a trust fund for the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache Indians in Okla- 
hom“ and making provision for the 
same; to the Committee on Indian Af- 


fairs. 
Amendment to 
Appropriation Bill 


Vit" COPELAND, (Dem., N, Y.) sub- 
y, Mmaitted an amendment intended to 


be proposed by him to House bill 9341, 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill, which was ordered to lie On the 
table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 32, line 16, after the word 
“claims,” insert the following: ‘‘Pro- 
vided further, That no part of the 
moneys appropriated or made avail- 
able in this act for the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration shall be used or expended for 
the reconditioning of major repairs per- 
formed upon the steamships George 
Washington, President Harding, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, America, nor for the 
reconditioning of or major repairs per- 
formed upon them except at Govern- 
ment navy yards.” 

[Mr. COPELAND asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Record an 
address délivered yesterday by James 
A. Farrell, president of the Steel Cor- 
poration, before the American Ex- 
porters and Importers’ Association, in 
New York City.] 

{Mr. PITTMAN asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Record 
an article by former Senator Charles 
S. Thomas, of Colorado, with reference 
to the pending silver purchase bill. 


Message From 
The House 


A message from the House of Repre- 


sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 


clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5043)) 
granting the consent of Congress to 
the Midland & Atlantic Bridge Corpor- 
ation, a corporation, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Big Sandy River, between the city 
of Catlettsburg, Ky., and a point op- 
Posite in the city of Kenova, in the 
State of West Virginia. 


HE Senate, as in Committee of the 
“ Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 
of the interstate commerce act. 

Mr. FESS (Rep., Ohio): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to announce that im- 
mediately. following the address of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooding] I 
wish to take the floor to make an ad- 
dress on the same subject. 

Mr. MCKELLAR: I gave notice on 
yesterday, I will say to the Senator 
from Ohio, that at the conclusion of 
the remarks of the Senator from Idaho 
I desired to make some remarks upon 
the subject of prohibition. I hope the 
Senator from Ohio will not interfere 
With that notice already given. 


Senator Gooding 
Addresses Senate 


Mr. GOODING addressed the Senate. 
After having spoken for some time. 

Mr. KENDRICK (Dem., Wyo.): Mr. 
President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: (Mr. 
Willis inthe chair). Does the Senator 
from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. GOODING: 

Mr. KENDRICK: 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING 
clerk will call the roll. 


I yield. 


I suggest the ab- 


OFFICER: ‘The 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: Bayard, Bingham, Blease, 
Bratton, Broussard, Bruce, Cameron, 
Capper, Caraway, Copeland, Couzens, 
Cummins, Dale, Deneen, Dill, Edge, 
Ernst, Fernald, Ferris, Fess, Fletcher, 
Frazier, George, Goff, Gooding, Hale, 
Harreld, Harris, Harrison, Heflin, 
Howell, Johnson, Jones, N. Mex.: Jones, 
Wash.; Kendrick, King, La Follette, 
Lenroot, McKellar, McLean, McNary, 
Mayfield, Means, Neely, Norris, Nye, 
Oddie, Overman, Phipps, Pine, Pittman, 
Ransdell, Robinson, Ark.; Schall, Shep- 
pard, Simmons, Smoot, Stanfield, Ty- 
son, Wadsworth, Walsh, Watson, 
Wheeler and Willis. 


Senator Gooding 
Resumes Speech 


Mr. GOODING resumed his speech. 
After having spoken for some time, 

Mr. MCNARY: Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Willis in the chair): The clerk will call 
the roll. 


The principal legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: Bingham, 
Blease, Bratton, Brookhart, Broussard, 
Butler, Cameron, Capper, Copeland, 
Couzens, Cummins, Deneen, Edge, 
Ernst, Ferris, Fess, Frazier, George, 
Goff, Gooding, Heflin, Howell, Johnson, 
Jones, N. Mex.; Kendrick, King, Len- 
root, McKellar, McLean, McNary, May- 
field, Neely, Norris, Nye, Oddie, Over- 
man, Phipps, Pine, Pittman, Ransdell, 
Robinson, Ark.: Schall, Sheppard, Sim- 
mons, Stanfield, Stephens, 
Wadsworth, Walsh, Warren, 
Wheeler and Willis. 

Mr. FESS: J was requested to an- 
nounce that the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jones), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Smoot), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Hale), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. Shipstead), the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. Fletcher) and 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Harris) 
are detained from the Chamber on offi- 
cial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Fifty- 
three Senators having answered to 
their name, a quorum is: present. 

Mr, FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr, WILLIS: Mr. President-—- 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to his 
league. 

Mr. FESS: 1 


Tyson, 
Watson, 


colo- 


yield. 


Mr. WILLS: 1 suggest the absence 
of a quorum 


Roll Call 
Shows Quorum 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called 
the roll and the following Senators an- 
swered to their Bingham, 
Blease, Bratton, Brookhart, Broussard, 


names: 


Bruce, Butler, Cameron, Capper, Cope- 
land, Cummins, Dill, Edge, 
Ferris, Fess, Fletcher, Frazier, George, 
Goff, Gooding, Hale, Harris, 
Harrison, Heflin, Howell, Jones, Wash.; 
Follette, 


Deneen, 
Harreld, 


Kendrick, King, La Lenroot, 
McKellar, McLean, McNary, Mayfield, 
Neely, Norris, Nye, Oddie, Overman, 
Phipps, Pine Pittman, Ransdell, Robin- 
son, Ark.; Schall, Sheppard, Simmons, 
Smoot, Stephens, Swanson, Trammell, 
Tyson, Wadsworth, Walsh, Warren, 
Watson, Weller, Wheeler, Williams and 
Willis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Sixty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. FESS addressed the Senate. 
After having spoken with interruptions 
for some time, he said: 


Mr. President, I understand it is the 
desire of the Senator to bring before the 
Senate another matter, so I shall dis- 
continue for this afternoon and ask per- 
mission to continue the discussion to- 
morrow. 


Vice President Dawes 
Speaks for Reporters 


THE VICE PRESIDENT: The Chair 

desires to make a statemsnt in be- 
half of the very able and conscientious 
reporters of the Senate. A few minutes 
ago it was in their behalf that he spoke 
when he referred to the rule which re- 
quires a Senator to address the Chair 
when interrupting the Senator who is 
entitled to the floor. It is difficult 
enough to take the debates, but it is 
absolutely impossible to take them 
properly when two are engaged in de- 
bate if the rule is not observed. In 
their behalf, the Chair would ask care 
in debate hereafter, which is liable to 
be colloquial, that two Senators do not 
speak at the same time. That, the 
Chair understands, is one of the chief 
reasons why Senators are expected to 
address the Chair, so that the reporter 
may know when the next speaker is to 
start. Otherwise the reporters ,will 
often find'‘that the debate becomes a 
little too informal. 

Mr. BUTLER: Mr. President, I ask 
the chair to lay before the Senate reso- 
lutions on his table from the House of 
Representatives. 


Death of 
Representative Thayer 


The VICE PRESIDENT: The Chatr 
lays before the Senate resolutions from 
the House of Representatives, which 
Will be read: 

The Chief Clerk read the resolutions 
of the House, as follows: 


“Resolved, That the House has heard 
with profound sorrow of the death of 
Hon. Harry I. Thayer, a Representative 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

“Resolved, That a committee of 18 
members of the House, with such mem- 
bers of the Senate as may be joined, be 
«appointed to attend the funeral. 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms 
of the House be authorized and directed 
to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary for carryiog out the provisions of 
these resolutions, and that the neces- 
Sary expenses in connection therewith 
be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House. 


Resolved, that the Clerk communi- 
cate these resolutions to the Senate and 
transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of 
respect this House do now adjourn. 


Senate Adopts 
Resolutions 


Mr. BUTLER: Mr. President, IT offer 
the resolutions which I send to the 
desk and ask for their adoption. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT: The resolu- 
tions will be read. 


The resolutions (S. Res. 168) were 
read, considered by unanimous consent. 


and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard 
with profound’ sorrow the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. Harry T. 
Thayer, late a Representative from the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That a committee of six 
Senators be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, to join the committees 
appointed on the part of the House of 

Representatives, to attend the funeral 
of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That thg Secretary com- 
municate these resolutions to the 
Ilouse of Representatives and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the 
deceased. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed 
Mr. Butler, Mr. Gillett, Mr. Moses, Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Ashurst, and Mr. 
Broussard as the committee on the part 
of the Senate under the second resolu- 
tion. 


Adjournment 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I 
move, as a further mark of respect to 
the deceased Representative, that the 
Senate take a recess until tomorrow at 
12 o'clock. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 5 o’clock and 10 mimutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
tomorrow, Saturday, March 13, 1926, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


SS LLL LLL LL Leen iene! 
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HE House met at 12 o'clock 
noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. 
Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
prayer. 
Mr. GIFFORD, Cotuit, Mass. (Rep.): 
Mr. Speaker, I call up the resolution 


contained in Report No. 359 from the 


James 
offered 


Committee on Elections No. 3 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. The 
Clerk read ag follows: 

House Resolution 170. Resolved, 
That Hon. Robert A. Green was duly 
elected a Representative from the sec- 
ond congressional district of Fiorida to 
the Sixty-ninth Congress and is en- 
titled to his seat. 

Mr. DENISON, Marion, Ill. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


(Rep.): 


to call up conference report on H. R. 
5043, granting the consent of Congress 
to the Midland & Atlantic Bridge Cor- 
poration, a corporation, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Big Sandy River between the city 
of Catlettsburg, Ky., and a point oppo- 
site in the city of Kenova, in the State 
of West Virginia. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


Message From 
The Senate 

The SPEAKER:: By order of the 
House today business in order on Cal- 
endar Wednesday is in order and the 
the Merchant Marine 
The Clerk 


Committee on 
and Fisheries has the call. 
will call the committees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

A. message from the Senate an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment House joint resolu- 
tion of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 197. 


regulate the expenditure of the appro- 


Joint resolution to 


priation for Government participation 
in the National Sesquicentennial Expo- 
sition. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments 
bill of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Represen- 
tatives was requested: 


H. R. 8917. An act making appro- 
priations for the military and nonmili- 
tary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 


Radio Communication 


Bill Taken Up 


Mr. SCOTT, Alpena, Mich (Rep.): Mr. 
Speaker, I call up H. R. 9971 for the 
regulation of radio communications. 

Mr. MecKEOWN, Ada, Okla. (Dem.): 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point 
of order against the consideration of 
the bill on the ground that it is im- 
properly on the calendar and that the 
only bill which can be called up by the 
committee is H. R. 9108. H. R. 9971 is 
a. bill for the regulation of radio com- 
munications. This bill was reported to 
the House and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union subsequent to the report 
made by the same Committee on H. R. 
9108, the title of which is for the regu- 
lation of radio communications, and for 
other purposes. That bill had already 
been considered by the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
reported to the Committee on the Whole 
House on the state of the Union on 
February 27, 1926, whereas the present 
bill, H. R. 9971, was reported to the 
House on March 5, 1926. 


M®: Speaker, there are no precedents 
_ which I have been able to find in 
all the history of the House touching 
this question. My point of order is 
this: That certain subjects, including 
radio, having been assigned by the 

Hfouse to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, that that 
Committee is a standing Committee, is 
the creature of the House, and is gov- 
erned by the rules of the [louse. 

Now, I want to say that after having 
considered the subject matter of the 
legislation, and after having reported 
a bill upon that subject matter, it is 
not within the province or power of 
the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries to reconsider the 
faidject by a subsequent bill, because 
the bill when reported to the House 
becomes the property of the House, 
and under the precedents it can not be 
reconsidered by the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries unless 
that committee has the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to recommit the bill, 
or by having the bill recommitted to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. The method which was 
undertaken in this case would mean 
absolute confusion and chaos and would 
bring to the House many bills from 
committees, although upon the same 
subject, in slightly different language. 


Committee Reports 
Tivo Bills 


In the creation of committees the 
rule is that bills are not assigned to 
committees, but certain subjects; the 
bills necessarily contain the legislation, 
but the subject of the legislation is the 
matter for -the committee to consider. 
Now, in creating the standing comnit- 
tees the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries was assigned bills 
relating to certain subjects, and bills 
relating to radio are referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. My contention is that there 
may be 1,000 bills referred to this com- 
mittee upon the subject of radio, but 
when that committee undertakes to re- 


“> yr a bill upon radio, as was done in 


this case, then that committee is with- 
out power to report another similar 
bill upon that subject at this session 
of the House as long as the other bill 
is upon the calendar. 


Can it be said that a committee that 
has reported out a bill and has it put 
upon the calendar can take that sub- 
ject matter back into the committee 
and report another similar bill upon the 
calendar of the House when the com- 
mittee can not, under the rules of the 
House, reconsider or entertain a mo- 
tion to reconsider its action upon the 
bill in committee because it is the prop- 
erty of the House and they can not 
reconsider it? 

The bill H. R. 9108 was introduced 
on February 9, 1926, and referred to 
the committee. It was reported on 
February 27, committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union and ordered printed. H. R. 
9971 was referred March 8, 1926, and 
Both 
reports bore instructions to call up the 
bill. 


reported out on March 5, 1926. 


Question of Procedure 
Discussed 

Now, who is to determine which bill, 
if they are properly on the calendar, is 


to be called up? If the committee hav- 


ing once ordered one bill to be reported 
can not reconsider its action, then how 
is the House to determine which one of 
the two bills is to be called up even if 
the bill is properly on the calendar? 


Me: LEHLBACH, Newark, N. J. 
+ (Rep.): Is it not a fact that the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on the 5th day of March, 
when they authorized the reporting of 
H. R. 9971, expressly authorized \the 
chairman to call up that bill on Calen- 
dar Wednesday? 


Mr. McKEOWN: Yes and that is the 
very thing I say you can not do, be- 
cause you had already authorized him 
to call up the other bill, and you can 
not reconsider the matter. in the com- 
mittee. That is the point I am trying 
to make. 


The first bill had never been called 
up and had never been acted upon, and 
therefore if the committee can not re- 
eonsider its action in authorizing the 
first bill to be called up, without the 
consent of the House, how could the 
committee authorize this bill to be 
ealled up, because if it had no author- 
ity to reconsider its action in respect 
of the previous bill, then that order 
would be of no avail. 


Priority of Bills 
Subject of Debate 


The Committee of the Whole House 
could not receive a bill on the same 
subject of the same legislative object 
after having just reported a bill to the 
House. The standing committees are 
governed by the rules of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


Sines SPEAKER: All the Chair cares 

~ to hear from the gentleman is as 
to the power of the committee to re- 
port another bill covering the same 
subject matter. 


Mr. McKBOWN: Mr. Speaker, upon 
that question we have to arrive at it 
by analysis. If I state the rule incor- 
rectly, the Speaker is familiar enough 
with the rules of the House to know 
it. The committee is governed in its 
deliberations and considerations by the 
rules of the House. Among those is 
the rule that the committee can not 
reconsider an action taken in the com- 
mittee upon the consideration of a bill 
without the consent of the House. I 
do not know whether the Speaker 
agrees with me, but that is the rule 
under Jefferson’s Manual, which is the 
rule of the House. 

* * * 

The SPEAKER: Does the genitle- 
man consider the reporting of a_ bi!l 
in precisely the same language as that 
previously reported as the same action” 


Measures Alike 
In Substance 


Mr. McKEOWN: If it is the same 

subject® matter in substance, it is a re- 
consideration, If the second bill is a re- 
consideration of the substance of the 
first bill, it is the'same. If it is the 
same bill identi¢ally, then we would 
have no question in determining 
whether they had any authority to re- 
consider. I have already stated that 
they would not have; but if the bill 
in substance is the same, then the 
same rule applies as if it were the 
same Dill. 
In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire 
simply to call your attention to the im- 
portance of this matter, which has 
never been decided by the House or 
the Speaker, and it goes to this ex- 
tent: If this rule prevails, as is done 
in this case, here is what it will lead 
to, Mr. Speaker. If committees can go 
out and reconsider and report any bills, 
you would have a dozen bills in here 
reported out on the same subject or 
of similar substance of legislation upon 
the same subject. You will increase 
the expenses of printing; and if it can 
be done, then the House can never 
know which bill upon an important 
subject is to be brought up for the con- 
sideration of the House. 


You have two bills here now. How 
can any Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, how can any citizen of the 
United States, know what bill will be 
brought up for consideration before the 
House? Suppose there were a dozen 
bills. They could go and bring in a 
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dozen bills and have a dozen bills on 
Think of the confusion 
that would reign, because no member 
could know what bill would be called 


the calendar. 


up’ for the consideration of the House, 


Facts of 
Case Simple 
T™ SPEAKER: What are the facts? 
In the mind of the Chair, they are 
extremely simple. On February 27, 
1926, Mr. Scott, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, reported House bill 9108, a 
bill for the regulation of radio com- 
munications, and for other purposes. 
Subsequently, on the 3d of March, Mr. 
White, of Maine, introduced a bill which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and, Fisheries, and re- 
ported to the calendar on March 5, 
19926. That bill differed in some num- 
ber of details from House bill 9971. In 
the judgment of the Chair, the argu- 
ment advanced by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma could only hold in one of two 
cases, either that the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries was a 
select committee or that the action 
taken by the committee was an actual 
reconsideration of the action taken on 


House bill 9108. Of course, the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries is a standing committee. 
There is some reason for the rule that 
where a select committee is appointed 
for a certain purpose it loses jurisdic- 
tion entirely over the subject matter 
after it reports a certain bill because it 
is automatically dissolved, but there can 
be no question that no rights are taken 
away from any standing committee as 
to its jurisdiction by the reporting or 
nonreporting of any particular bill. 

It is plain in the mind of the Chair 
that the action taken with regard to 
House bill 9971 was in no manner a re- 
consideration of the action taken on 
House bill 9108. Though it differs in 
detail it is just as much within. the 
jurisdiction of the committee as was 
House bill 9108. In House bill 9971 sec- 
tion 4 of House bill 9108 does not ap- 
pear, and besides there are other 
amendments; but the Chair thinks ‘the 
bill is very greatly altered by the elimi- 
nation of section 4, which, in the opin- 
ion of the Chair—although this is a 
matter that it is not necessary for the 
Chair to decide here—is a matter prob- 
ably not within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries but of another committee. 
However, the fact is, and it is undenied, 
that the House bill which the chair- 
man of the committee has just called 
up for consideration is a different prop- 
osition from a bill which the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries previously reported, and there is 
no question in the world but that on 
Calendar Wednesday it is within the 
province of any committee to call up 
any bill reported by it. 


Point of 
Order Overruled 


The Chair thinks there is no ques- 
tion of the right of the gentleman from 
Michigan to call up House bill 9971 and 
to consider it in the House under the 
rules applying to Calendar Wednesday. 
The Chair, therefore, overrules . the 
point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT, of Dresden, Tenn., 
(Dem.), Minority Leader: Mr. Speaker, 
before the House, as I understand it, 
would go automatically into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, I want to ask the gentle- 
man what his disposition is about gen- 
eral debate on the bill—to follow the 
rule or to extend the time for general 
debate? 

Mr. SCOTT: I shail feel very much 
inclined to be libet&l under the five- 
minute rufe as long as the Members 
confine their discussion to the bill, and 
that will be my attitude when we reach 
consideration 
rule, 


under the five-minute 


Memorial Services for 
Representative Williams 

Mr. BEGG, Sandusky, Ohio (Rep.): 
Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Muskegon, Mich. 
(Rep.): Will the gentleman withhold 
that a moment? 

Mr. BEGG: Yes. 


M® McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Sunday, April 25. 1926, be set aside 
for memorial services upon the ilfe, 
character, and public service of our 
late colleague, Arthur B. Williams, for- 
merly a Member from the State of 
Michigan. 

The SPEAKER: This bill is on the 
Union Calendar. Automatically the 
IHiouse resolves itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole lFiouse on the state of 
the Union, and I will ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Madden] to take 
the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union with Mr. Madden 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: The House is in 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of a bill of which the Clerk wil 
read the title. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation 
of radio communication and for other 
purposes. 


Radio Bill 
Subject of Debate 


Mr. DAVIS, Tallahoma, Tenn., (Dem.): 
First, I approve the major portions of 


the ibll under consideration, TIT readily 


concede nad wish to impress the vital 
importance of additional radio legisla- 
tion. I think it is particularly impor- 
tant from the public standpoint and 
from the standpoint of the future, even 
more than it applies at the present 
time... I believe this bill should be 
amended and supplemented. In other 
words, I say that the time has passed 
for makeshift and emergency legisla- 
tion. The time has arrived when we 
should meet this situation face to face 
and deal with it as the Congress should. 
I insist that we do not do that in this 
bill in its present form. ‘The bill, gen- 
erally speaking, is all right as far as it 
goes; but it does not go far enough in 


several important respects, For in- 


stance, there is not any question what- 
ever that one of the most powerful, 
one of the most effective monopolies in 
this country is the radio monopoly, a 
monopoly the capital stock of whose 


members is quoted on the stock ex- 


changes for $2,500.000,000. We have 
been dealing wtih this subject as a 
committee and the House in part for 
three Congresses, this being the third 
Congress to which the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries has 
reported a similar bill, and yet this bill 
is not as effective and has not as strong 


provisions against monopoly as the bills 
reported in the last Congress and in 
the Sixty-seventh Congress. 


Regulation 
Necessary 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I just want to 
submit this: That if the interests op- 
posed to antimonopoly provisions in 
this bill are strong enough now to 
prevent the insertion of provisions with 
teeth in them, provisions that will be 
effective, and provisions that will be 
effective within the next few years in- 
stead of in the dim and distant future 
or not at all, how much power will 
they have if we continue to defer 
squarely meeting the issue as a mat- 
ter of expediency? 3ecause that is the 
only argument that can be advanced, 
unless it is simply desired to permit 
the monopoly to continue to exploit the 
people, I do not think any member of 
the committee will deny that it is ab- 
solutely inevitable that we are going 
to have to regulate the radio pubiic 
utilities just as we regulate the other 
public utilities. We are going to have 
to regulate the rates and the service, 
and to force them to give equal serv- 
ice and equal treatment to all. As it 
Stands now they are absolutely the ar- 
biters of the air. 

They can permit one candidate to 
be heard through their broadcasting 
Stations and refuse to grant the same 
privilege to his opponent. They can 
permit the prononents of a measure to 
be heard and can refuse to grant the 
opposition a hearing. They can charge 
one man an exorbatant price and per- 
mit another man to broadcast free or 
at a nominal price. There is absolutely 
no restriction whatever upon the ar- 
bitrary methods that can be employed, 
and witnesses have appeared before 
our committee nd already have given 
instances of arbitrary and tyrannical 
action in this respect, although the 
radio industry is now only,in its in- 
fancy. 


Secretary Hoover 


Is Quoted 


WISH I had the time to state the 

predictions which have been made by 
many. However, I quote Secretary 
Hoover: 

“It is inconceivable that the American 
people will allow this newborn system 
of communication to all exclusive into 
the power of any individual, group, 
or combination. Great as the develop- 
ment of radio distribution has been, we 
are probably only at the threshoid of 
the development of one of the most im- 
portant of human discoveries bearing 
on education, 
business communication. It cannot be 
thought that any single 
group shal) ever have the right to de- 
termine what communication may be 


made to the American people. 
* * * 


amusement, culture, and 


person or 


“We can not allow any single person 
or group to place themselves in position 
where they can censor the material 
Which shall be broadcasted to the 
public.’ 

* * * 

And |! want to tell you that that is 
being done right now by the private 
and corporate redio broadcasters, and 
they admitted it ut the hearings. 

Mr. BLAND, Newport News, Va. 
(Dem.): Mr. Chairman and genltemen 
of the committee, in dealing with the 
subject of radio it is highly important, 
in my opinion, that we bhould be re 
lieved in the presence of this Chamber 
as much as possible of the presence of 
static and of too much radio interfer- 
ence. 


Permanent Commission 
Is Proposed 

I am in accord with most of the pro- 
visions of this bill. I hope that the im- 
pressilon will not obtain that the bill 
which has been presented by the com- 
mittee is a bad bill. In my opinion, it 
is . decided improvement over the pres- 
ent situation. 

There is one amendment that will be 
offered by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Davis), which, in my opinion, 
is highly important and to which we 
Will ultimately come if we do not write 
ii at the present time into the bill. 
That is an amendment giving wider 
powers to a commission and establish- 
ing what we might term a permanent 


Seapets 


shall deal 


with, and perhaps solve, many of the 


radio commission, which 
problems which now perplex us. It is 
true that in this bill we have provided 
a commission, but, it is a commission 
which upon study will be found to rep- 
resent and register the will of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce or somebody in the 
Department of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, This commission will be drawn 
from the country at large and brought 
here with limited time at its disposal. 
It will be a commission that will give 
only part of its time to the study of 
radio, and dealing with a subject as im- 
portant as this, a subject as far-reach 
ing as this, a subject relating to the 
transmission of intelligence, it does 
seem to me that it is wise that we 
should consider the establishment of a 


permanent commission. 


Industry's Statistics 
Are Given 


M R. CEI,LER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Dem.): Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I think the gen 
tleman in charge of the debate ought 
to be subject to considerable criticism 
for allowing but two hours for the con- 


sideration of this bill. I do not believe 


there is a more important bill to come 
before the House than this radio Dill. 
There are 5,000,000 radio sets in this 
country, and in the hearings I am told 
that five to six persons use a set, so 
that this bill practically affects over 
25,000,000 people. 15,111 
amateur broadcasters, 1,901 ships with 
radio appliances, 533 land stations, and 
530 broadcasting studios, making a 
total of 18,094 stations, and yet, despite 


There are 


that importance, we are only allowed 
two hours of general debate. It is a 
bill replete with intricate legal and 
scientific problems, and yet we are eX- 
pected to digest and assimilate: it in 
the short space of two hours. 
quently I think the bill as I read its 
hearings and scrutinize its provisions 


Consee 


the bill has been most illy considered. 
That is a broad but a proper assertion 
and is made with all due respect to the 
members of the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

No scientific testimony of any charac- 
ter was taken except from interested 
sources; hte great public has. not been 
represented, the public is not organized 
like the Radio Corporation of America 
or the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The public is not really repre- 
sented in these hearings. The voice of 
the people is not expressed in this bill, 
and for that reason I think the com- 
mittee deserves another degree of cen- 
sure for not calling disinterested wit- 
nesses to testify upon both the legal 
and scientific phases of radio. 

Mr. CELLER: In due course I shall 
offer an amendment to read as follows: 

That it is hereby declared and re- 
affirmed that the authority to regulate 
the transmission of radio energy or 
radio communications or signals within 
the limits of the United States, its Ter- 
ritories and possessions, in interstate 
and foreign commerce is conferred upon 
the Congress of the United States by 
the Federal Constitution. 

It would do away with any declara- 
ether’? and will simply de- 
clare that the United States has au- 


tion as to “ 


thority to regulate radio tTommunication 
and transmission of radio energy. We 
will then avoid legal as well as scientific 
controversy. You might as well talk 
about the fourth dimension as well as 
try to define, possess, or own or legis- 
late about the “ether.” 


Representative Blanton 


Offers Amendment 

Mr. BLANTON, Albiene, Tex. (Dem.) 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Scott), the chairman of the 
committee, may not deem the gentle 
man from New York (Mr. Cellar) an ex 
pert, but he, himself, is an expert on 
brirnging a bill before us for considera 
tion which does not regulate monopolies 

[ shall offer an amendment to this 
bill that any derogatory language used 
over the radio which, according to the 
laws of any State into which this 
language may be transmitted by radio 
would, first, become slander, or sec 
ond, if in writing would become libel, 
Shall constitute an offense, for which 
the injured party could hold the of 
fender responsible in the civil court for 
damages and in the criminal courts for 
punishment. That is the only prote¢ 
tion that people may have from radio 
attacks. 


Monopoly Charges 

Discussed 

ME: FREE: You have heard about 
= this so-called monopoly of the Ra- 
dio Corporation. Let me say to you 
that the original stock was taken up 
by various interests, but today the 
stock is owned by the General Electric 
Co... which has 15.68 per cent; by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur 
ing Co., which has 6.63 per cent: by 
individuals allied with Westinghouse 
Interests, 9.69 per cent; and 68 per 
cent is owned by 33,000 other stock 
holders. The United Fruit Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
have their stock in the 
tion. 

Mr. DAVIS: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FREE: I regret [ can not. The 
gentleman did not yield to me; but if 
IT have time I will gladly yield to him 
later. I think the gentleman's state- 
ment was infinitely unfair. 

I will be very glad, gentlemen, if you 
have time, if you will read the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission on 
the radio industry. 


tadio Corpora- 


Every fact that I 
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have stated is stated in there. Every 


statement that I have made to you is 
a fact. 

Now, the situation at the present 
time is this: There are 35 manutac- 
turers of tubes. Some of the patents 
have expired, so that now there is 


competition in the making of tubes. 


There are 350 manufacturers of sets 
and there are 1,600 manufacturers of 
parts, The Radio Corporation is third 
in the sale of sets. The Crosley Co. is 


the first and the Atwater-Kent Co. is 


second. 
As of January 1, 1926, we had a total 


of 536 broadensting stations in the 


United States. Of those 536 broadcast- 


ing stations but 12 were operated by 
these cross-licensed monopolies, as they 


have been called According to other 


figures outside of the Department of 
Commerce, I find there are at least 200 
or 300 manufacturers Who are now 
making and selling completely assem- 
bled radio-receiving sets, with a list of 
about 3,000 who manufacture parts. 

If there is any monopoly in this in- 
dustry, you can go to the courts or to 
the Federal Trade Commission, So, who 
is getting hurt in this game, and why 
should Congress say that this industry 
that has more undeveloped prospects in 
it than any other and is the least de 
veloped of any other large industry in 
the world—that we are going to put our 
foot down on its neck and crush it as 
a monopoly and let the other large 
industries in the United States be meas- 
ured by a different rule?) Why not put 
radio under identically the same rules 
and the same laws that you put other 
concerns under in order to avoid mon- 


opolies? 


Vo License 
Fees Charged 

Let me say to you that we are the 
only country in the world that does 
not charge a license fee on receiving 
sets. England does it, Australia does 
it, and Canada does it. In addition to 
that, in England, the government not 
only places a charge upon the bread 
caster and a charge upon the receiver, 
but it also gets a part of the amount 
that is paid for the radio apparatus 
which the individual buys. We have 
the best programs in the world; we can 
listen in on them at any time; we can 
have a $500 set or we can have a 50- 
cent set. So who is being hampered 
in the way suggested by the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Davis), who is yell- 
ing about the monopoly which he claims 
exists in this radio industry? 


Clerk Reads 
Measure 
MlHE CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
The time of the gentleman from 
California has again expired. All time 
has expired. The ‘Clerk read section 1 
of the bill. 
Mr. DAVIS: Mr. 
to strike out the section. 


INetchum): 


Chairman, I move 
I do that for 
the purpose of making a statement and 
shall later withdraw the motion. I wish 
to make reply to some of the very un- 
fair und incorrect statements made by 
California (Mr. 
Free), who declined to yield to me, al- 


the gentleman from 


though he was unfair 
what I 
Members of this 


making very 
regard to 
have said. If the 


Statements with 


House will read the’ report and the 
hearings, they will see who is telling 
the truth on these propositions. 

Now, one thing further. I have to 
puss over these things hurriedly. Why, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Free) says that this report of the Fed 
eral Trade Commission said that the 
Radio Corporation of America was not 
in a monopoly, as I understood him. 
On the contrary, the Trade 
Commission report not only says that 
they are in a monopoly, not only filed 


Federal 


4 complaint against them because they 
were in 2 monopoly, but truthfully said 
the Radio Corporation of America prac- 
tically udmitted that they were in a mo- 
nopoly, and in fact they did admit it in 
the hearings. 

Mr. FREE: 
oppose the amendment. I suggest that 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to 


every Member here get a copy of the 
report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and see how inaccurate the gen- 


ueman from Tennessee is in his state- 


ments. 


Broadcasting 


Regulation Impossible 

Mr. APPLEBY, Asbury Park, N. J., 
(Rep): Another thing, the Secr®tary of 
Commerce can not regulate broadcast- 
ing in New Jersey or any other State 
ut the present time, due to a lack of 
existing laws and under this proposed 
bill sufficient authority will be delegated 
to him. Station WEAF, situated in 
New York City, broadcasts with 5,000 
watts and has a very good reception, 
and I can not see why this one station 
can take eight times the power tv 
broadcast, where at the, present time 
other stations are using one-eighth of 
the power. 


You can easily see that radio is go- 
ing to be an important subject in the 
next 10 years, and there are 64 good 
brpadeasting wave lengths. Another 
thing is important, that the Seeretary 
of Commerce is now proceeding against 
broadcasting stations which have 
usurped the wave length of anvther 
station, But he can not at the present 
lime, due to existing laws, prosecute 
that offending station. If this bill is 
passed—and I trust it will—it would 
grant him sufficient authority to deal 
with all radio subjects. One of my col- 
leagues from New Jersey has an amend- 


ment which he will offer shortly, and 
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I trust it will be accepted. I may state 
that inasmuch as the most powerful 
broadcasting station in America is in 
my district, and I have received a great 
many compaints against its excessive 
broadcasting strength, that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce will be able to 
modify its broadcasting when this bill 
becomes a law. 
Mr. DAVIS; Mr, Chairman, I with- 


draw the motion that I made. 


Speaker 
Resumes Chair 

Mr. SCOTT: Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agred to. 

Accordingly the committee arose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Madden, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that the commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (Ef. R. 9971) for the regulation of 
radio communications, had come to no 


resolution thereon. 


Bridge Bills 
Passed 
M®: DENISON, Marion, Ill. (Rep.): 
Mr. Speaker, several 
table 
which I desire to call up and concur in 


there are 
bridge bills on the Speaker's 
the Senate amendments if the Chair 
will recognize me for that purpose. 

Mr. BEGG: Are they all 
bills? 

Mr. DENISON: Yes; with 


bridge 


Senate 
amendments. I may state that these 
bills are all unobjected to. The amend- 
ment was placed in the bills by the Sen- 
ate and are all the same in each case 
have been agreed between the commit- 
tees of both Houses. 

The SPEAKER: Is theree objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection, and the 
amendments were concured in, 


Wet Referendum 
Discussed 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Sterling, Colo. 
(Rep.): Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Mr. Speaker 
and Members of the House, those of 
you who were here last Monday per- 
haps heard a colloquy between the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Celler) and 
myself. He appeared in behalf of a 
moditication of the Volstead Act, and 
said he felt there was a growing senti- 
ment in favor of a modification of the 
law. He referred to a referendum 
taken by the Denver Post on that sub- 
ject, this referendum showing a vote of 
about 4 to 1 in favor of a modification 
of the act. I was called upon to give 
my views regarding the referendum 
and was glad to say that in my State 
the referendum did not express the 
sentiment of the people of Colorado, I 
based that statement upon the belief 
that I entertained that principally 
those who were interested in a modifi- 
cation of the act took part in the refer- 
endum, and that the churches and the 
element who are opposed to any modifi- 
cation did not engage therein. 

I also received a letter this morning 
confirming the opinion which I ex- 
pressed the other day, that the wets 
voted in this referendum and that the 
drys refrained from voting. That letter 
is as follows: 

Salina, Boulder County, Colo., 
March 7, 1926. 
Hon. Charles B. Timberlake, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Timberlake: No doubt you 
are besieged these days with many let- 
ters pertaining to the contents of the 
inclosed clipping, and herewith take the 
liberty to convey to you some informa- 
tion to the effect that while in a gro- 
cery store at Boulder last Saturday it 
was said a man made the statement in 
the store that same day that he had 
voted more than 40 times by clipping 
and mailing in the Denver Post vote 
coupon. What a wonderful vote this 
State could cast for a Representative 
under the same condition, and should 
[ ever feel disposed to oppose you, I 
certainly will employ the Post service. 

I wish you much happiness and good 
health 

I am, very sincerely yours, 
GEO. D. PARKS. 


Adjournment 


Mi": TILSON: Mr. Speaker, I move 
- that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to and accord- 
ingly at ( o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Saturday, March 13, 1926, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


Mr. Taylor's Remarks 
On Mine Explosions Corrected 

In the issue of March 8, the remarks 
of Representative Taylor, of West Vir- 
ginia, On the subject of coal mine ex- 
plosions were inaccurately presented, 
due to: the dropping of a line of type. 
Following is a corrected version of his 
statement: 

Some years ago it was a disputed 
question whether coal dust was ex- 
plosive; but within the past few years 
after a study of the question experts 
have come to realize that coal dust will 
explode, and during the past two or 
three years the operators of the coun- 
try have been furnished with bulletins 
showing how ‘to prevent coal-dust ex- 
plosions by rock dusting. 
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As Weapons Against Foreign Control of 








Prices for Necessities. 





Following is the complete text of the 
report of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on its .in- 
vestigation of foreign control of produc- 
tion and exportation of certain essential 
raw materials which was made public last 
Saturday: 

.The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred 
House Resolution No. 59 to investigate 
the control of production and exportation 
of certain essential raw materials and the 
effect of such control upon the commerce 
of the United States and to report by bill 
or otherwise in one or more reports, hav- 
img considered the same and conructed 
said inquiry, beg leave to submit this pre- 
liminary report. 


History and Scope 
Of the Inquiry 

PrHor to and especially since the war, 
reports came to this country of efforts by 
foreign. governments to control the pro- 
duction or. exportation or both of certain 
raw materials essential to our welfare. 
Therefore, the Sixty-seventh Congress, in 
February, 1925, authorized and made ap- 
propriation for an investigation by the 
Department of Commerce of the growth 
and extent of foreign government controls 
of the production and exportation and the 
prices of crude rubber, coffee, nitrates and 
other raw materials essential to our 
needs and of which the United States was 
the largest single importer, and whether 
these controls were being used to the detri- 
ment of the American consumer. 

While this work was nearing completion 
there arose louder and more pronounced 
complaints as to the alleged detrimental 


effect of there controls, espécially in in- 
increasing prices. Thereupon, the Ma- 
jority Floor Leader, Mr. Tilson, intro- 


duced, and the house on December 21, 1925, 
passed, House Res. No. 59, reading as tol 
lows: 

“Resolved, That the Committeé on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce be, and ‘it 
is hereby, authorized and empowered to 
investigate, by subcommittee or other- 
wise, the means and methods of the con- 
trol of production and exportation of crude 
rubber, toffee, silk, nitrates, potash, qui- 
nine, iodine, tin, sisal, quicksilver, and 
other important raw materials and their 
effects upon the commerce of the United 
States, both as to supply and to price, and 
to report to the House its findings and 
recommendations: thereon; said committee 
shall leave to report by bill or otherwise 
at any time on the matters herein stated 
in one or more reports.” 

The resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


a eS UNE EES 


General Findings 
Of the Committee 


Exhausitve hearings were held. There 
appeared Mr. Secretary Hoover, Dr. Julius 
Klein and other officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, special investigators 
ofithat Department, representatives of the 
rubber industry, ‘the Rubber Association 
of America, the American Automobile As- 
sociation, the Farm Bureau Federation, 
Bureau.of Standards, etc. The Committee 
finds: 

1. That controls of either production or 
exportation which materially affect prices 
have been. instituted by direct or indirect 
foreign governmental action as follows: 

‘The. Government of yreat Britain, 
through direction of its Colonial office to 
its East Indian possessions, over rubber; 
the Government of the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil,.over coffee; the Government of 
Chile’ over nitrates and iodine; the Gov- 
ernments of Germany and France over 
potash; the Government of Egypt over 
long staple cotton; the Government of 
Japan over camphor and at times over 
silk, and the Government of Yucatan, 
Mexico, over sisal. 

The tendency to further develop such 
governmental trade controls is illustrated 
by the Government of New Zealand In the 
latest measure of this type wherein a 
Governmental! Control Board is established 
to handle the trade in Kauri Cum (an im- 
portant ingredient in varnish). This is to 
go into effect on April 1, 1926. Happily, 
there are substitutes for this commodity, 
while that is not true of rubber and some 
of these other essentials. Other controls 
exist to the same extent over certain other 
commodities but through benevolent atti- 
tudes of governments rather than through 
direct legislative or administrative action. 


Common Characteristics 


Of Control 


2. All of the controls specifically referred 
to have certain common characteristics: 
In that 

(a) They are all as | to commodities 
Where the propondersting production lies 
in the country mentioned. For example, 
the British Possessions produce 69 per 
cent of the world’s rubber, Brazil 65 per 
cent of the world’s coffee, and Chile 100 
per cent of the world’s natural nitrates. 

(b) They are confined to commodities 
where the consumption within the country 
of origin isin small ratio to the consump- 
tion in other countries. For instance, 6 
Per cent of the world’s coffee is consumed 
in “Brazil, and 7 per cent of the: world’s 
rabber is consumed in the United King- 
@om. Only a smal) percent of the nitrate 
or iodine production is consumed in Chile, 
and so on. 

& (©). Of rubber, nitrates, iodine, sisal, cof- 

fee, raw silk, and camphor, the United 

consumed nearly half and in some 

cares almost 75 per cent of the entire 
‘world’s production. 

(@); These controls are largely exercised 
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through governmental limitation of ex- 
ports or of output imposed upon each pro- 
ducer or dealer. 

(e) They are all stated to be for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing the price for the mutual 
benefit of the producer and consumer. 

() All of them have maintained or 
brought about prices highly profitable to 
their producers and some of them have 
from time to time advanced prices to ex- 
orbitant. levels. Seemingly, they either 
take the course of all monopolies not to re- 
main content with highly profitable prices 
or they fall into the hands of speculators 
who force the price to extortionate levels. 
In many cases the declared “stabilized” 
price has thus been exceeded greatly. For 
instance, the price of rubber was ad- 
vaneed to 300 per cent of the originally 
announced ‘“fair’’ price. 


**Exorbitant Prices 


For Americans” 

3. The effect has been to increase the 
price which the. American consumer must 
pay for several of these essential com- 
modities to an unreasonable and exorbi- 
tant figure, and:in other ways™to restrict 
the natural flow of adequate supplies. 
This will be given in detail later when 
each commodity is specifically handled. 

4. This entry of foreign governments | 
into the business and control of trading 
and the consequent rise in price at’ once 
compels consumers of such commodities 
to deal directly or indirectly with foreign 
governmental authorities and sooner or 
later our citizens are forced té demand 
that their Government assist in these ne- 
gotiations. This projects the government 
of both parties into business in large issues. 
As a result, the complaints of consumers 
of such controlled commodities through- 
out the world regarding real or fancied 
wrongs in prices, supplies, and other trad- | 
ing conditions become matters of govern- 
meéntal policy and concern and conse- 
quently stir international] ill-will. In fact, 
through these processes, trading is being 
taken from the market places and encum- 
bered with the formalities and far-reach- 
ing, serious consequences of international 
relations with an inevitable harmful effect 
to the world. 


5, An immediately cffective remedy 
against price exactions has been demon- 
strated in the power of the American con- 
sumer to decrease demand as recently 
accomplished in the case of rubber. Em- 
phatic complaints of American users of 
rubber goods, particularly tires, began to 
reach the Department of Commerce in the 
latter part of 1925. Since both official and 
unofficial representatitions to the British 
government had brought no relief, the 
Secretary of Commerce advised the com- 
plainants and the public generally to re- 
duce their demand for rubber by using 
substitutes and by extracting a greater 
measure of service from all rubber ar- 
ticles through using them properly and ré- 
pairing them promptly. 


“Consumers Realize 
Their Power” 


The immediate response indicated that 
the consumers realized the power they 
held. The price of crude rubber began to 
decline almost immediately from a high 
of $1.10 in November, and the decline has 
continued until the best grades are now 
selling on the New York market at around 
50 cents per pound. Attendant circum: 
stances to this remarkable result: include 
a 16 per cent lower consumption of crude 
rubber in the last quarter of 1925 than in 
the previous quarter, a 46 per cent ad- 
vance in the sales of tire repair materials, 
an appreciable decrease in tire purchases 
“and consequent increase in tire stocks, an 
80 per cent increase in the consumption 
of reclaimed rubber, and- substantial in- 
creases in the stocks of raw rubber in New 
York and London. 

The Committee believes that Ameri- 
can consumers generally will not be slow 
to realize that what has been done in the 
case of rubber can be done with other com- 
modities, when their prices are advanced 
to unreasonable levels by monopolies con- 
trolling them. 


6. These controls violate economic law 
and produce disastrous economic results 
both to producer and consumer. The nor- 
mal improvement in production by cheap- 
ening costs is suspended. The restriction 
of production prevents growth to meet 
future world demands which would ordi- 
narily be the response to high prices. To 
the consumer it means not only unfair 
charges but, substitution of inferior alter- 
natives. To the manufacturer and dis- 
tributor it means greatly enhanced haz- 
rrds, the costs of which are passed on as 
a further charge to the consumer. 


70 Other Vital 
Commodities Affected 

7. There are some seventy other vital 
commodities which could be controlled by 
action of foreign governments and which 
the United States does not produce in suf- 
ficient quantities to satisfy its require- 
‘ments. The substantial increase in the 
price of these government controlled com- 
modities ané the resulting enormous profits 
of some of these controls in the past is an 
encouragement for their establishment and 
extension over many other essential raw 
materials of international commerce, many 
of which can be controlled by the action 
of one or two governments acting in agree- 
ment. - While it is popularly theld that 
such government controls must stimulate 
production outside the controlled area and 
thus defeat their own objects, yet the ex- 
perience so far plainly indicates that this 
process is so slow that the world consumer 
in the meantime would be compelled. to 
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To illustrate, it takes about eight years 
before a rubber tree can be brought into 
fll bearing and almost as long in the 
case of coffee and sisal. 

8. The suggestion has been made in cer- 
tain quarters that these governmental con- 
trols were instituted as a sort of reprisal 
against the protective tariff policy of the 
United States as embodied in the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Act of 1922. Such is not 
the case. The Brazilian restriction of 
coffee had its origin in 1906, the Mexican 
sisal restriction in 1915. The Chilean ni- 
trate control dates back to 1885, and the 
British control of crude rubber was in } 
process of formulation before the Ford- 
ney-McCumber bill became a law. 


Latin American 


Commodity Control 

With the exception of crude rubber, the 
four leading governmental control com- 
modities come from three Latin Ameri- 
can countries, Brazil, Mexico, and Chile. 
The tariff. relationships between these 
countries and the United States are de- 
cidedly in their favor. We find that over 
90 per cent of our imports from Brazil 
come in free of duty, while 90 per cent 
of. our exports to Brazil.are subject to.a 
tariff duty. About 885 per cent of our 
imports from Mexico come in without duty, 
whereas, we find that about two-thirds. of 
our exports to Mexico are subject to the 
payment of a tariff duty. About 98 per 
cent of our imports from Chile are ad- 
mitted free of duty,. whereas almost 90 
per cent of our exports. to Chile are sub- 
ject to the payment of a duty. Wtih 
reference to Great Britain—rubber being 
subject to governmental control by that 
soyernment—we find that about 60 per 
cent of our imports from that country | 
come in subject to duty and. that about 
10. per cent of our exports to Great Britain 
are subject to dut¥. Upon-these imports | 
from us inthe year 1924, they collected in | 
tariff duties over $100,000,000... 'Pheir aver- | 
age rate on the dutiable or ome 





goods was approximately 29 per cent. It 
must also be borne in mind that of our | 
total exports that go in, about 65 per cent | 
are foodstuffs or raw materials. 

Furthermore, since the war, the exports 
from the United States to these countries 
have increased materially above the pre- 
war average. This is likewise true of 
their imports into this country. The fol- 
loying table will explain: 





a 


Trade of the United States With Certain Countries 


(Values in Thous a 
Exports from Un 


Average 
1910-14 1924 
United Kingdom - 067,592 982,942 
Straits Settlements .....° 2,876 7,506 
British India and Ceylon £11,317 36,490 
Ceylon alone 1,413 1.589 
Bree ..:... ¥s 31,484 65,207 
MEM tO are ce cred elastance 4 13,870 31,377 
MEE. Seeecenssspestuns 53,091 135,075 


*1925 totals estimated from 11 months’ 
*Excluding Irish Free State. 
British East Indies excluding Straits 


§British East Indies excluding British India and Straits Settlements. 


It was further ascertained ‘that, the ex-4%———-_————- 


ports of Great Britain to the rest of the 
world have increased since the. pre-war 
years much less than her exports to the 
United States. The increase in’ British 
domestic exports to the United States, in 
terms, between 1913 and 1925, 
was 74 per cent, while the increase to the 
rest. of the world, after taking into account 
the effect on the figures of the segregation 
of the Irish Free State, was 37 per cent. 


| 


of value, 


Specific Findings 
On Crude Rubber 

The advance in the price of crude rub- 
ber had been so great that the Committee 
gave especial attention to Government 
control of rubber: Furthermore, this con- 
trol fairly indicated the economic and po- 
litical characteristics of thjs type, of Gov- 
ernmental action. The method of control 
of crude rubber wae=formulated in Octo- 
ber, 1922, upon the recommendation of a 
Committee appointed by the British Col- 
onial Secretary and composed chiefly of 
The 
and 


men interested in .rubber plantations. 
chairman was Sir James Stevenson, 


the recommendations are commonly re- 


ferred to as the Stevenson Act. The Brit- 
ish adopted these 
recommendations and sybmitted them. to 
the -several East Indian Legislative Coun- 
cils. Laws embodying them became effeéc- 
1922. The announced 
intention was to restrict exportation and 
curtail production by a plan which would 


maintain ayefair” .“‘stabillzed” price at 


about 36 cents per pound. The hearings 
disclosed that such a price would yield4an 
annual return to the rubber growers of 
15 to 25 per cent on their-invested capital, 
even on the higher production cost planta- 
tions. Furthermore, evidence was submit- 
ted showing statements by Sir James 
Stevenson and Mr. Eric Miller (also of the 
Stevenson committee) that 36 cents was 
the objective of the plan. There has been 
no material increase in production costs 
since the Stevenson Plan went into effect. 


There can be no question but what 36 
cents brings an ample return to the pro- 
ducer. In brief the plan limits exports 
to a percentage of a fixed or arbitrary 
standard production assigned to each plan- 
tation. The standard is based on the gen- 
eral yield of 1919-1920. Under the terms 
of the plan the permitted exports automat- 
ically rise or fall quarterly as the price 
fluctuates above or below the 30-cent level, 
providing the British Colonial office 
authorizes it. The standard production 
was fixed at a gross total of 335,000 tons. 
The potential or capacity production is 
now 385,000 tons. The standard quota 
per acre has varied and was originally 
fixed so as not to exceed in any planta- 
tion over 400 pounds per acre. A certain 
percentage of ‘this standard production is 
allocated to each plantation for exporta- 
tion in each quarter year, depending upon 
the average price of rubber during the 
preceding quarter and the action of the 
British Colonial office. This percentage 


Colonial Secretary 


tive on November 1, 


or 


pay billions of dollars in exorbitant prices. | has run from 50 per cent to 85 per cent. 











During the entire period of control up to 
January 1, 1926, it has averaged about’'62 
per cent of standard production. This 
arbitrary or assessed standard production 
is about 15 to per cent below potential 
production or what the plantation could 
actually produce. Therefore, during the 
control period, the exportation of poten- 
tial production has been restricted about 
one-half. If a planter exports more than 
the allowable percentage he must pay a 
heavy export tax not only upon the ex- 





P Report of Congressional Inquiry Into F oreign | Monopolies of Ra 


ress and with currant prices of crude rub- 
ber double the admitted “fair” figure, the 
restriction authorities by decision effective 
February 1, 1926, continued to maintain 
an effective restriction on export amount- 
ing to 15% or 20%. This is the differ- 
enct between “standard” and “potential” 
production. Of course, as long as the plan 
is permitted to exist, the percentages can 
be applied at any time. 

It is obvious that such a plan‘of re- 
striction of exporatation in a country pro- 
ducing seventy per cent of the world’s 
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Assertions That Protective Tariff Act 
Is Responsible for Present Situation 
Denied in Findings of the Committee 





Avenues of Making United States Self-Sufficient 


supply would materially Affect supply. The 
following table shows a great loss to the 
world of 361,126 long tons: 


Crude Rubber 


cess over and above his percentage but 
upon the entire amount exportéd. This 
tax is suffitiently substantial as to be 
practically confiscatory. 

There is no question but what there 
was effective governmental control under 
the Stevenson plan. 





In Supply of Rubber, Sisal, Potash and 


Nitrates Pointed Out. 


$ 
% 


Restriction 





% 





(Figures in tons except where otherwise noted). , 
Loss of Production in Malaya and Ceylon due to Restriction Act. 





Average Standard 

“What Was Its Effect Percentage Produc- Permissible Actual Loss to 

~ + 99s Restriction Year. exportable tion exports exports world 
On Supply and Price: Nov. 1-22-Oct. 31-23 61.25 324,000 198,450 189,459 125,541 
“ The average price of rubber (plantation Nov. 1+23-Oct. 31-24 58.75 325,000 ‘ 190,938 202,830 122,170 
ribbed smoke sheets) at New York dur- Nov. 1-25-Oct. 31-25 61.25 336,000 A 211,800 222,585 113,415 
ing the years 1914 to 1918, inclusive, was ccmmatrenecsin ——- ~ - a 
67.41 cents per, pound. These were war- Total—3 years 60.42 985,000 601,188 623,874* 361,126 


time prices. The average yearly prices *Excess of actual exports over perm 
since then have been: mS 
TO. Jn cca ae ev hikes . 48.70 ported through the payment of maximu 
RISO ois. ain cee wie se 0.04 36.30 The marked increase in Dutch and all 
ROMD CT ON CUCM OV Oa eeu bi 0 ese os 16.30 other production, which began long before 
ROE Soae OS hae wei ON sc b¥ss 17.50 restriction was effective in British terri- 
BORO WS Ui5i AUG 018 0 V4.0 Ve e's.6< 68:0 29.45 tories, continued during the three years. 
Le ae acess yes te beewes 26.20 Later, the production in non-British areas 
LOMO rene kook nse Piteanee ce 72.8 was unquestionably stimulated by the 
During the years 1925 and 1926 the aver- | British restriction; the increased produc- 
age monthly price and percentage of ex- { tion, using 1922 as a normal, amounted to 


portation allowed on standard production 
was as follows: 


215,000 tons at the end of three years. 


In other words, assuming that 100 per 











issible exports was due to exports of cer- 


tain licensed stocks, export allowances to small estates, and a few shipments ex- 


m rate of duty. 
fe 


enterprise was 


F 
made possible through a 
loan of 3,000,000 pounds sterling, guaran- 
An 


arrangement then was made with foreign 


teed by a surtax of 5 francs per sack. 
merchants to store the coffee and advance 


80 per cent of the price while the State 


would advance 20 per cent. 
The second largé purchase was made 
during 1918, when prices. were very low, 


due largely to the war, which had inter- 


fered with exports to Europe. This was 
disposed of in 1919 ata very good price 
This 


issue of paper 


and large profit to the Government. 
was financed through 
by the 


amounting to about $75,000,000 and an ad- 


an 


money Federal Government, 


ditional loan from the Federal Govern- 


ment to Sao Paulo of $27,000,000. 
The third major coffee purchase was in 
1921, 


chased. 


when about 4,500,000 bags were pur- 
The 
conducted 


financing of this operation 
the Banca de 


Brazil on short-term notes, which were re- 


was through 


funded through a British-American loan 
of 9,000,000 pounds sterling floated in May, 


1922; 


Limiting Coffee 
Movement to Ports 
Since 1921, however, the policy has grad- 
ually changed from one of purchasing cof- 
fee to one of limiting the movement of 
coffee to the The coffee 


| held in the interior, and the burden of 
earrying the surplus falls back upon the 


ports. is thus 


Cents Pct. cent of ‘‘standard -production” could have 
SRDUATF® oo os ies 36.7 D0 | been realized in Malaya and Ceylon if 
February . 36. 5d there were no restrictions, the loss to 
March ..... 41. 55 world supply through. British restriction 
PDT Fis. 11e Rites, hore Ji’ 3.6 a5 of 361,126, was counteracted to some ex- 
Pk ee ‘ 58.4 65 i; tent by the increase since 1922 in Dutch 
RUN 55 Sy iv we actgeelage Os 0: 77.3 65 and other non-restricted areas of 215,000, 
RLY cto etme s ayaa ee 103.2 65 making the net loss in world supply dur- 
August .. ns agen, 3. 75 ing the three restriction years, in long 
September ........ . 88.9 75 tons, 146,126. 
amar Paar eee 98.1 7 As a result of this loss, London stocks 
November ........... 109.5 85 of crude rubber declined as follows: 
PIOCEINOOE | chs astewss 98.2 85 
Been a 2 London Stocks 
POMEUMED cevesd 64, 100 Of Crude Rubber 
The highest ‘price “reached was in July, Long Tons. 
| Binet, OF -VOGS Tasos. ciao ae heats 72,299 
ST ae LE ae ae = BEE pe 1923. oo. . 60,246 
| 1924.... . 29,488 
nds of Dollars.) ee - 6,129 
ited Stated Imports Into United States | Notwithstanding this increase in non- 
Average | British areas, Dr. H. N. Whitford, formerly 
1925* 1910-14 1924 1925* special investigator of the Department of 
$1,001,101. 278,897 336.466  +409,705 Commerce, advised the Committee that 
10,970 24,625 | 147.634 293,685 | estimated world consumption in 1931 would 
39,077 66,322 128,602 188.302 | be exceeding the then estimated produc- | 
2149 $9,966 45.188 tion so as to make a deficit of 165,000 
86,415 110,878 217,681 tons in maintaining a normal working 
38,061 22.881 91,565 supply so essential in maintaining a fair 
143,995 70.4% 167.987 179,679 price to the consumer. A table showing! 
Snures: this appears in the Appendix. 
| The claim that the control was neces- 
Settlements. sary to save the rubber growing industry 


from destruction is not borne out by the 
condition of the industry at the time as 
is evidenced by the fact, that not one 
planting company had failed and the ma- 
jority were able to cover costs of produc- 
tion at average prices even in the worst 
years. The London Daily Telegraph {a 
leading British journal) referred to this 
fact on January 15, 1923, as follows: 
“Speaking generally, the cost of produc- 
ing rubber has been so surprisingly re- 
duced that with the present price of over 
1s. 3d (about 30 cents) per pound for the 


| commodity, practically all the companies 
o——_—_— A 


U. S. Imports of Crude Rubber, July, 1925, to January, 1926 


‘Value at originally Import cost 





when one day 
per pound. 


the price soared to $1.21 


The manufacturers using crude rubber 
must anticipate their wants and place their 
orders.some four to six.months in advance 
of. its actual. arrival here. The effect .of 
these rapidly rising prices upon the man- 
ufacturer who has anticipated his wants 
is retarded somewhat. This is evidenced 
by. the following table showing crude rub- 
ber imports: 

















‘Import value Total announced “Fair” above 

Quantity per pound value ice (36¢e “Fair” price 

1925 Pounds Cents Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Bes crsss ccs 72,699,696 46.4 33,701,723 26,171,891 7,529,832 
August 74,844,042 53.2 39,834,348 26,943,855 12,890,492 
September ....... 59,061,732 62.1 36,686,013 21,262,224 15,423,789 
CRM ccc viccnt 77,617,160 64.5 50, 027,338 27,942,178 22,085,160 
November ° . 84,571,583 66.5 i 30,445,770 25,826,193 
December ... 90,836,039 72.02 65,055,868 32,520,974 32,534,894 
January, 1926 .... 94,985,457 76.35 72,528,141 34,194,765 38,333,386 
*February, 1926... 73,577,034 79.54 58,526,134 26,487,732 32,038,402 


*Estimated on basis imports into New York customs district only. 


It is obvious that as the rubber coming in for the next several months will 
have been purchased during. the peak prices of 1925 (in November and December 
the average was $1.01 per pound), a further rise in import 
able.. The import cost above the ‘fair price’ amounted to ov 
the last. three months. 


values will be inevit- 
$100,000,000 during 


oe 


Our rubber imports in 1925 were 88,478,- 
385 pounds. Should the prices of Novem- 
ber and December have been continued 
during the year 1926, rubber imports of 
like volume would have cost $897,363,169. 
The hearings showed that 18 cents was a 
fair average cost per pound. The planata- 
tion cost of supply, therefore, 
$159,372,565. On the basis of 36 cents, the 
fair price announced by the growers when 
the control was inaugurated, the scheme 
would have cost the American user a total 
of $318,745,131. But, if the November- 
December price of ($1.01 average) was 
maintained, the American rubber pur- 
chaser be paying $897,363,169 or 
$737,990,604 more than production cost, 
and $578,618,038 more than its fair price. 
For every ten cent increase per pound, the 
cost to the American user of rubber will 
be raised by $90,000,000 this year. 





! 
are now working at a profit. There can 


be few industries that have come through 
the world depression with so. little loss 


as the rubber industry. Not a stngle rub. 


ber company has disappeared, and: there 
have been, fewer appeals for capital and 
less numerous reconstructions than in 
other industries of equal magnitude.” 

The change in the price policy of the 
control during the past year and its aban- 
donment of the 36 cent “Fair” figure as 
its real objeetive is revealed by the fact 
that the authorities in charge of export 
restriction refused to withdraw the plan 
or to decrease the restrictions when this 
was urged by the American manufactur- 
ers as an imperative measure to prevent 
runaway prices. 


our was 


would 


Brazilian Government 


Control of Coffee 


Governmental contro] had its genesis in 
the valorization scheme pertaining to cof- 
fee. Again we find large percentage (65 
per cent) of world’s productién in Brazil, 
the country of control. It consumes about 
5 per cent of what the world produces, 
while the United States consumes about 
50 per cent. During the last three years, 
we imported an avera of 10,200,000 bags 
of coffee (132 pounds to the bag), valued 
at about $200,000,000. Of this, Brazil fur- 
nished 6,700,000 bags, valued at $124,000,- 
000. It amounts to 55 per cerit of the total 
coffee that Brazil exports. 

The valorization in Brazil began with 
the passage of the Act of 1906. Under this 
act, the State of Sao Paulo, backed by the 
Federal Government, bought from 8,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 bags of coffee during the 
next three years at a very low price. This 
coffee was disposed of largely during 1911- 
1913 when smaller crops and the stock 
shortage, brought an import by the gov- 
ernment . withholding its supply, had 
caused a considerable rise in price. This 


U. S. Manufacturers 
File Protest 


The American manufacturers, fearful of 
its effect upon both supply and* price, pro- 
tested the putting into effect of the Steven- 
son plan. The pivotal price ik the scheme 
was 30 cents per pound. A British Com- 
mittee came to the United States and made 
assurances that the maximum price ob- 
jective was 36 cents per pound and that 
action would be taken in the event of a 
runaway market to prevent the price from 
mounting above this figure. The hearing 
shows that, during the past year, numer- 
ous negotiations were undertaken with 
British officials by representatives of 
American users of rubber to secure a re- 
laxation of restrictions in order to main- 
tain the accepted “fair” price. Informal | 
representations were conducted through 
official channels. Neither were effective. 

Finally, while the hearings were in prog- 


e 


producers. To aid in this, the Government 
has built large interior warehouses. 

A loan of 5,000,000 pounds sterling, with 
prospects of an additional like amount, 
was recently negotiated in Europe and 
this has strengthened the position of the 
Coffee Defense Institute, the semi-official 
bods~ responsible for the valorization oper- 
ations. 

During these years, Brazil has kept her 
production close to an average of 12,000,- 
000 bags. In the meanwhile, other coffee 
producing countries have generally in- 
creased production by nearly 50 per cent. 
This governmental control over coffee has 
resulted in substantial price advances to 
consumers. Although it is impossible to 
state exactly what has been the increased 
cost to the American public, it can be 
pointed out that the difference between 
the average import values of coffee in the 
United tSates in 1922 and 1925 was about 
10 cents per pound, which amounts to 
about $135,000,000 on the annual coffee 
purchases of the United States. <A sub- 
stantial part of this advance is due to the 
operation of thewmBrazilian valoriazation 
scheme, since production costs have only 
slightly advanced in that time. 


German and French 
Control of Potash 


The world’s production for the year 
1924 was estimated at 1,200,000 tons of 
pure potash (K2O) for the year 1924. 
France and Germany, operating as a 
monopolistic unit, control the potash busi- 
ness of the world and produced in 1924 ap- 
nroximately 1,107,000 tons of pure potash, 
the domestic consumption in France and 
Germany amounting to approximately 60 
per cent of the output, or 664,000 tons. 

Approximately 95 per cent of our potash 
imports are of Franco-German origin, the 

value running well over one million dol- 
lars per month. 

A monopoly has existed in gotash for 
the past 35 or 40 years, since potash was 
discovered in Germany and its value as a 
fertilizer was first determined. This con- 
trol by Germany and, France is absolute. 
All operators in Germany are obliged to 
join the syndicate and all matters of 
policy and details of German control are 
vested in the Minister of Economy. At- 
tempts were made by American pur- 
chasers in 19910 to break the monopoly 
and contracts were actually entered into 




















syndicate prices but the German Govern- 


fied these contracts and Amercan buyers 
were again and still are obliged to buy 
from the Potash Syndicate at a fixed price. 

With the cession of Alsace to France fol- 
lowing the a and the development of 
Alsatian potash deposits, extreme rivalry 
for the American market ensued with a 
rapid lowering of- war-time prices until 
August, 1924, when the France-German 
Potash Agreement was entered into. That 
agreement allocated French and German 
participation in the American market and 
eliminated all price competition. In May, 
1925, a new Franco-Prussian potash accord 
was entered into whereby the two con- 
tracting parties, operating as a monopo- 
listic unit, now control production, ship- 
ments to all parts of the world, and 
prices; The Minister of Economy has just 
announced that this agreement, which was 
about to expire, would be extended for 
three years. 

In connection with potash, it should be 


at prices 35 per cent under the prevailing’ 


ment, through legislative pfocedure, nulli-- 




















noted.that, though the price is no higher 


‘ since 1915, 





than it was in 1915, the price is believed 
to’ be nonetheless exorbitant. 

Chile nitrate is a natural monopoly, there 
being no other known geologic occurrence 
of a similar character. Very little nitrate 
Chile, the total production 
1925 being 2,672,000 metric tons, of which 


is used in in 
the United States took close to 50 per cent, 


in round figures valued at $50,000,000. 


Chile Nitrate 
Natural Moyopoly 


The Chile Nitrate Producers Associa- 
tion embraces all producers of nitrate with 
the exception of the two American com- 
is di- 


rectly a party to. the Association, four of 


panies. The Chilean Government 


the eighteen directors being appointed by 
the President of Chile. 
trolled through 
prices are fixed. 

Associated activities on the part of ni- 
trate interests have been more or less in 
effect for number of‘years past. The 
first combination under Chilean control 
was entered into in 1885. Subsequent 
combinations were entered into and the 
present Association is continuation of 
an agreement established by Government 
statute on January 10, 1919. Nitrate pro- 
ducers of many nationalities but the 
preponderance of control is in the hands 
of the British and the Chileans though 
British participation seems.to be decreas- 
ing. The Association is not an owning 
corporation but is a nonprofit-making non- 
cooperative agency. 

The Government export tax is a flat 
charge equivalent to $12.34 per metric ton. 
This approximates 20 per cent of the sales 
price and amounted to $11,000,000 paid by 
this country in 1924. 

The following quotation is taken from 
Part I of the Nitrogen Survey, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, dated January 7, 
1924, and is practically true today: 

“The present price of $48 f.0.b. American 
seaboard could, by abandogment of taxes, 
(upon which the Chilean Government is 
dependent), by improved methods, and by 
the narrowest margin of profits, be re- 
duced to about $35 per ton. This is not 
given as a probability, but the ultimate 
base figure which our fixed nitrates must 
meet before the Chilean industry will 
cease to function.” 

Usually agriculture alone is considered 
with regard to Chile nitrate and it may, 
therefore, be of. interest to consider the 
disposition of our imported nitrates, “4 
follows: 

Fertilizer, 48 per 34 
per cent; chemical, miscel- 
laneous, 4 per cent. 


Production is con- 
allocation of quotas and: 


a 


a 


are 


cent; explosives, 
14 per cent; 


Mexico Produces 75 Per Cent 
Of World’s Sisal 

Mexico produces 75 per cent of the 
world’s sisal. The average production for 
the past three vears has been about’ 650,- 
000 bales. of 400 pounds each. The United 
States takes approximately 90 per cent 
of the Mexican production. In 1925, the 
imports from Mexico into the United 
States were 610,265 bales, valued at $17,- 
709,962. Mexico uses very little of the 
sisal production and at most would not 
amount to more than 2 per cent of the 
crop. 

Combinations controlling the price and 
production of sisal have existed in Mexico 
These combinations have been 
organized or: sanctioned by the Yucatan 
or Federal Government’ of Mexico. The 
present Cooperative Society is a body of 
eight members, who represent the Fed- 
eral and State Governments and the grow- 
ers of-the fibre. The Cooperative Society 
has entire .control of the marketing of 
the crop and the fixing of the price of 
the fibre. It, also has indirect control 
over the production, and these controlling 
agencies have in the past restricted pro- 
duction by refusal to purchase the fibre 
from the planters and by quoting- prices 
to, the. producers which do not permit 
profitable operations. 

During 1913, the average price of sisal 
in New York was less than five cents and 
in 1917 and 1918, the price was forced to 
more than 19 cents. The price at the 
present tinte is nine cents per povpd in 
New York. It has been conueeannd 
estimated that in 1916, during the period 
of extraordinary high prices of sisal in 
the United States, the Mexican control of 
production and distribution cost the Ameri- 
can farmer an extra 35 to 40 million dol- 
lars. 

The present form of control, although 
less iniquitous than some previous forms, 
is costing the American farmer, accord- 
ing to fair estimates, between six and 
eight million dollars a year. 


Silk Mill Investment 
Exceeds $500,000,000 


Silk was for many years our leading 
import. It was supplanted in this respect 
by crude rubber in 1925. The silk mills 
in the United States have an invested 
capital’ of over one-half billion dollars. 
They are largely dependent upon Japan 
for their raw silk. Japan produces fully 
75 per cent of the world’s silk and we 
take 90 per cent of the Japanese produc- 
tion. During the post-war period of infla- 
tion, raw silk prices reached about $16 
per pound and, in the following months of 
depression, the prices fell precipitately. 
At this time a\silk syndicate was formed. 
Financial suppoRt was requested from the 
Japanése Government and it was given. 
Some 50,000,000 yen was appropriated for 
a’ loan to this corporation. The money 
was used to acquire stocks of silk to be 
held until the time was proper to eg 


‘ 
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& Diagnostic Centers 


Ruled Last Resort 


In Veterans’ Cases 


Veterans’ Bureau Medical Direc- 
tor Holds Other Boards Are 
Bound by These Decisions. 


Considered as Representing 
Director. According to Letter 


Dr. KE. O. Coponiaben Prosislgaice 
Regulations to Clarify Procedure 
for Various Examining Bodies. 


[Veterans Heapitale-<idlagnestic Centers— 
1354.) 


Attention of officials in charge of the 


Veterans’ Bureau 
Ohio 


to 


centers 


D. 


diagnostic in 
Cincinnati, 
with 
institutions was 
Dr. 


the 


and Washington, 
of 


letter 


C., 


regard the proper use such 


invited in a issued 


recently by E. O. Crossman, Medical 


Director 
public. 


Every 


of Bureau, and just 


Bureau hospital throughout the 


country received copies of the order which 


follows in full: 


“It appears to be necessary to clarify 


of 
have 


certain ideas relative to the functions 


the special diagnostic centers which 
established 
D. 


in 


been at 


OF 


Cincinnati, Ohio, and 


Vashington, These centers provide 
staffs of 
capacity, of 


have 


the facilities, of specialists 


‘onsultant for the reference 


cases concerning which there may 


been in the past, or at the time of refer- 


ence, differences of professional opinion or 


a question as to diagnosis or appropriate 


treatment. This might mean an honest 


difference of opinion (if properly present- 


ed) between a reputable physician in 


civilian life and the Government person- 


nel. Accordingly, each of these diagnostic 
‘enters is to be regarded a special unit 
‘reated by the Director, and to be respected 
representing him in the determina- 
tion of the complete and final diagnosis 
and proper treatment of such cases which 
have been the subject of medical contro- 

or in which satisfactory conclu- 
‘have not been reached although 

facility of the Bureau's hospitals 
regional offices has been exhausted. 
The diagnostic center the last 
for the establishment of a diagnosis 
the Bureau. 

“The diagnostic centers have nothing to 
do directly with the rating of disability, 
but their diagnostic findings should be con- 
sidered by Rating Boards to 
all pre-existing reports from other sources. 
Differences of opinion diagnosis 
established or treatment by a 
diagnostic center on the part of other 
units of the Bureau, should be taken up 
such units with the corre- 
spondence: and, if necessary, arrange- 
ments made with the center for recon- 
sideration, including readmission of the 
patient to the center. No independent ac- 
tion should be taken, a change in 
the radical of 
treatment in 
and difference of opinion does not author- 
ize a departure from the medical adminis- 
tration of a case forth by the 
nostic after its adequate observa- 
tion and through analysis. 
diagnosed by a 
ferred to a hospital or 
treatment, should not be discharged by a 
board at latter not having 
such diagnosis and of treat- 
ment. 

“Finally, 
regarded as 
which have ‘not been thoroughly 
by regional offices and hospitals, 
should patients be referred to them merely 
because of the disallowance of their claims 
or dissatisfaction with their ratings.” 


as 


as 


versy, 
sions 

every 
and 
is resort 


by 


as superior 


to a 
indicated 


as 


by center by 


such as 


diagnosis or modification 


(unless serious emergency), 


as set diag- 
center 
Thus, a case 
and re- 


office 


diagnostic center 


regional for 


the place as 


not-in need 
not to be 
for 
studied 
nor 


diagnostic centers are 


‘dumping cases 


grounds’ 


British Cc utlery Imports 
Showed Gain Last Year 


[Cutlery—1655.] 

British imports of cutlery in 1925 were 
valued at £1,229,136 as compared with 
£475,366 in 1924, according to Consular ad- 
cises to the Department of Commerce from 
London. The marked increase was said 
to be due to the anticipation of the im- 
position of a custom’s duty which came 
on December 22, 1925. 

Germany dominated the situation in re- 
spect of British imports of knives, scis- 
sors and shears and razors other than 
safety in 1924, while a smaller position 
was occupied by the United States for 
safety razors and blades, and unenumer- 
ated cutlers’ ware. 


Pr&posed Increased Rate 
To Louisville Suspended 


[Railroads—Freight Rates—1619.] 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by an order entered on Thursday, in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2625, suspended from March 12 until July 
10, 1926, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Louisville Railway Company's tariff 
I. C. C. No. 4813. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to restrict the use of the pro- 
portional rates named in the tariff be- 
tween New Albany, Ind., and Louisville, 
Ky., to apply only on traffic originating at 
or destined to points in the States of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia, which will 
result in increases on shipments to Louis- 
ville, Ky., proper, and other points. 


To Acquire Coal Railway. 


[Railroads—Bonds—Coal—1621.] 

Action of Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in uncontested fin- 
ance cases Thursday included a _ report 
and order in F. D. Nos. 5294 and 5295, 
(1) authorizing the acquisition by the 
Utah Railway of control of the National 
Coal Railway by purchase of capital stock 
and lease; and (2) authorizing the Utah 
Railway to assume obligation and liability 
by espect of $150,000 of first mortgage 

iis of the National Goal Railway, ap: 
proved, 


made | 





| 


| 
| 








| bearings for 


fire brick and fire clay. 


+ ton, 





F foretit Trade | 
Opportunities 


for American 


Department 


Specific inquiries 


goods received in the of 


panei Report Asserts Monopolies | 
Should Be Abolished To 
Promote Good Will 
of Nations. 


Page 


To obtain confidential information it is 
necessary only for American 
apply to the nearest office of the 


The offices of the Bureau are: 


exporters to 
Bureau. 


of Commerce. 


Office Bldg. 


Akron—Chamber 


Atlanta—0o38 Post [Continued from 10.) 


and seartianassentiasian 


Baltimore—Export 
Ass'n. of 


Import 
Light St. 


Bureau, 


99 


Commerce, 22 More money was needed, and an additional 


Birmingham—Chamber of Commerce. loan of 30,000,000 yen was appropriated. 


Boston—1801 Customhouse. 


These operations had the effect of stabil- 


Bridgeport—Manufacturers Ass'n. izing prices. The stocks purchased by the 


Charleston, S. C.—Chamber of Com- | Government-aided syndicate were liqui- 


merce. dated at a profit, whereupon the syndicate 


‘hatte ga—S > tailwi Sys- : 7" Sin 
Chattanooga—Southern — Railway s was abolished. There has been no direct 


the 


tem. 


control of this character over produc 


Chicago—Room $30, 76 West Monroe St. 


tion or distribution, the price of silk 


While 


or 


Cincinnati—Chamber of Commerce. 


essential, in 


for 


substitute. 


is 


silk 
it 


since an yet 


Cleveland—Chamber of Commerce. 


j another sense is there has 


re- 
We | 


not, 


Columbus—Chamber of Commerce. 


cently been developed a 


Dallas—Chamber of Commerce. 


could get along without a pound of silk if 


Dayton—Chamber of Commerce 


it was absolutely necessary, except pos- 


Des Moines—Chamber of Commerce. 


sibly for one or two war purposes, such 


Detroit—-607 Free 
El 


rie, 


Press Building. 


as its use in parachutes 


fiber 


and in gunpowder 
—Chamber of Commerce. 
Pa. 


Fort Worth—Chamber 


Paso 


bags. Rayon, a new which has been 
—Chamber of Commerce. | 


into its within 
might 


was 


and 


few 


developed 
the 
|} pound 


Sary. 


come own 


of Commerce. 
past 


of 
The silk 


years, 
if it 
mills in 
the 


using 


replace every 


Commerce. 
of 


Houston—Chamber of silk absolutely neces- 


Indianapolis—Chamber Commerce. this country could 


of this 


now 


be adapted to use fiber: 


it 


Jacksonville—Chamber of Commerce. some 


of them are 


Los Angeles—Chamber of Commerce. 


Milwaukee—Ass'n of Commerce. 


Mobile 


Conclusions 


4nd Recommendations 
The problem of 
difficult. These governmental controls vio- 
| late principles. stifle the 
growth of producing industries and stimu- 
late the of inferior substitutes 
| consumers. Furthermore, 
than economic 
influence 
not 
the important 
The friendly 
better 
controls 


—Chamber of Commerce 


Muncie—Chamber of Commerce 


New York 


remedies is indeed most 


734 Customhouse. 
Newark—Chamber of Commerce. 
New Orleans—322 Post Office Bldg. 
Norfolk Roads Maritime Ix- 
change. 
Orange, Tex. 
Pensacola—Chamber 
Philadelphia—20 South 
Room $812. 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Oreg. 
Providence—Chamber 
tichmond—Chamber of 
Rochester—Chamber of 
St. Liberty 
Co. Bldg. 
Diego—Chamber 


economic They 


Hampton use 


among 
violate 
Their 
upon international good- 
in fact, 
to 


; they 
of Commerce. 
of Commerce. 
Fifteenth 


Chamber 


! other principles. dis- 


‘ turbing 
Ss . 
ty oyerlooked and is, 


will can be 


one of most objections 


Cominerce. 
Bldg. 
of. Commerce. 


Chamber otf 


' them. intercourse of nations 


—222 Oregon 


{| would be 


if these 


and more’ soundly based 
abolished. 
Gevernment 


of 


were wholls 


Commerce. 
Commerce. 
Central 


the efforts our 


induce 


We commend 
made io 
these controls and urge renewed watchful- 
and continued to 
' plish that result. 

If we consider 
the point 


has an abolishment 


Louis—1201 ‘Trust 


| ness endeavor accom- 


San of Commerce. 
San Francisco—310 Customhouse. 
Seattle—515 Lowman Bldg. 
Syracuse—Chamber of Commerce 


of Commerce 


the problem wholly from 
of view of domestic correctives, 
we have four alternative remedies: 

The first is to secure relief 
trom high prices by conservation and sub- 
stitution campaigns among our 
such as the successful 
servation campaign for 


Tacoma—Chamber 
‘Toledo—Chamber of Commerce. 
Trenton—Chamber of Commerce. 
Worcester—Chamber 
Many countries want many 
that the United States can 
Information on these sales possibilities 
are supplied without 
interested upon application to any dis- 
cooperative office of the Bu- 


Domestic Coim- 


immediate 


consumers, 
rubber con- 
which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is responsible. 

The second is by governmental and pri- 
| vate to create independent 
| source of supply which can not be brought 
; under foreign control. 

The third is for 
| fuse to furnish 

The fourth 

form. 

With these 

Committee 


sions: 


of Commerce 
; very 
things 


supply. 
firms 


charge to 


action an 


trict or 
of 


merce. 


rea Forciqn and , a 
American citizens to re- 
eredit to these controls. 


, vaehee >» $ j j 
Purchases. direct retaliation 


is in 
Argentina—Eggs, sraphite crucibles, 
grease cups for lubricating 

Australia—Boring. 
ing machines, horizontal, 
starting apparatus 
equipment and accessories, balls and ball 
turn-tables, steel plates, mild. 
fruits, canned salmon. 


especially 


machinery. 

surfacing and mill- 
including motor, 
standard tool 


in 
rollowing 


alternatives 
the 


mind, the 


reaches conelu- 


and 
“Conservation 
Campaign Effective 
1. It has been proved in the case 
ber that a conservation campaign can 
conducted by the American people as a 
protest high artificially controlled 
prices and with a fair degree of success. 
This experience is of signifi- 
cance of the con- 
sumer to take matters into his own hands, 
and secure same measure protection 
through exercising positive control over 
demand. As a result of this demonstra- 
tion, the Committee believes that a 
siderable measure of protection can be at- 
tained in this way for the American con- 
sumer. While the Committee believes that 
it is desirable to 
tion foreign governments of the unde- 
sirability of such combination before re- 
sorting to legislation in the United States, 
yet, if the American consumer should be 


SSRIS 


Austria—Canned 
Azores—Cootton 
sheeting, wool grades. 
Belgium—Curiosities 
facture, machinery for 
chinery for 
metal-working 
dian; tools, precision; 
machinists, draftsmen 
wire netting manufacturing 
Bolivia—Steel binding 
or packing cases. 
Brazil—Apples, 
blocks. 
Canada—Adding machines, 
small, inexpensive: blackboards, 
1,500 square feet; hosiery. silk chif- 
women; motor tile. glazed, 


goods, gray of rub- 
be 
of Indian 
nail works, 
bolt factories, 
pottery, In- 
precision, for 
engineers; 
machinery. 
strips 


nant- 

ma against 
screw and 
considerable 


in showing the ability 


machinery: 
tools, 
and 
of 
or hooping 


groceries, peurs, shuttle 


pocket or 
desk, 
slate, 
fon, for 


give 


buses: by 


Ceylon—Cement. 

China—Chocolates, high 

Cuba—Baskets, carriages for 
clothing, all kindsk, for babies and children; 
shoes for children, and jewelry for 
children, furniture. 

Denmark—Canned goods, 
sets and parts. 

England—Gut, cleaned in bundles: 
machinery for making die castings from 
zinc alloys, nut-cracking or kernel- 
extracting machinery for apricots stones, 
raisin-washing, cleaning, and_ stalk 
stem removing machinery, splits, shoulder 
or ribbon, for welted work. , 

Egypt—Ballons, toy, 10,000 gross; hard- 
ware, haberdashery, novelties, cheap; of- 
fice appliances, supplies, and stationery, 
toys. 

France—Benzol, bone black. crude borax. 
glue, animal; piping, galvanized, or vari- 
ous dimensions and bores; rope-making 
installations and equipment, sulphur, tar 
pitch. 

Germany—Automobile accessories, auto- 
mobiles, canned corned beef, canned 
corned beef, canned goods, condensed 
milk, condensed milk, cocoa, cotton sew- 
ing thread, fruit, dried; fruit, dried; fruit, 
dried; groceries, gut casings, for sausage; 
gut casings, for sausage; gut sheep, salt- 
ed, for spinning purposes; hardware, 
honey, white, hard; lard, best quality, 100 
tons monthly; lard and bacon, large quan- 
tities; machinery for making milk con- 
tainers from wood pulp: nut-tapping ma- 
chinery, nut splitters, screw cutting dies, 
and automatic threading machinery; meats 
and Xivers, frozen: motor cycles, packing 
house products, pens, fountain; pen points, 
gold; silk, natural and rayon for knitting 
and sewing; tools, waste and noils, wool. 

Honduras—Stearic acid. 

India—Fents of 24% yards more, in 
satins, shirtings, poplins, mercerized, cot- 
voiles and mulls; fents of velvet and 
velveteens, °4 yards. . 

lreland—Hosiery, rayon, 
dium grades; underwear, 
men, women and children. 

Italy—Automobile accessories and parts, 
electrical, automobile appliances, electri- 
cal; aluminum sheets, hardened; house- 
hold devices, electrical; lard, oleo oil, pork 
fat, salted; radio sets and parts. 

Latvia—Ballons, toy, 10,000. 

Mexico—Knitting machinery and oper- 
ative equipment for hosiery factory, rub- 
, ber-drying outfit, sawmill equipment, com- 


grade. 
children, 
plete, 
ducer 
plant. 
Netherlands—Tobacco, 
leaf tobacco. 
New Zealand 
machinery. 
Panama 
ery. 
Rumania—lce crea machinery, 
toilet articles, rubber articles for 
cinal and pharmaceutical purposes. 
Switzerland—Wire, thorated, 
Venezuela—Clothing (suit, 
ready made) for men. 
Wales—Broom handles, 
washboards. 
West Indies 
women’s. 
Yugoslavia—Copper sulphate. 
Agents. 
Argentina—Automobile accessories. 
Belgium—Lard. 
Brazil—Chemicals, heavy 
chinery for treating 
and sanitary 


with 


gas, 


gas 
tube 


engine operating 


mills for 


on pro- 


toys treating guayle 


groceries, radio especially seed 


hog. briquet-manufacturing 


base 


Shve-manufacturing machin- 


and rubber 
medi- 


special. 
white duck, 


clothes pins, 


— Clothing, men's and 


; creosoting ma- 
railway ties, hospital 
equipment, ice-making ma- 
chinery, naval stores, pharmaceuticals, 
railway materials. 
Canada—Bathtubs, 
izing and black sheets metal; 
metal, cast iron soil pipe, 
plies, and cast’ bars. 
Canary Islands—Cuanned 
house products. 
Chile—Dyes, aniline, 
Czechoslovakia—Bicycles accessories and 
parts. 
Egy pt—Automobiles, 
England—Albumen from rice or corn- 
starch, 200 to 300 tons monthly. 
Germany—Caned corned beef, 
copper, brass and tombac in bands, 
wire, wire bars, ingots and steets; 
dried; fresh and dried apples, Lard 5 to 
10 tons per week; lard and tallow, milk 
powder, machine tools, waste and botany 
noils, wool, wire, copper, insulated and un- 
insulated. 
Italy—Corn, wheat. 
Netherlands—Cotton 
haberdashery, underwear, 
South Africa—Leather, 
mobile hoods. 
Sweden—Carbon black, 
oleomargarine, paraffin, 
; rosin, 


iron sheets, galvan- 
black sheet 
plumbing sup- 


meat, packing 


medium-priced. 


or cheese, 


piping, 
fruits, 


cheap and me- 
fleece-lined, for 


goods, mercerized; 
fleeced. 

cloth for auto- 
cottonseed cakes, 


phosphate rock, 


| extended 
servation 


| tial 


| S@tes 


it 
|} which 


recently 


| Plantations 
| especially 


since 


| of war. 


| plantations 


some | 


con- | 


time for considera- 


further subjected to unfair prices, the 


Committee believes that 
efforts to « 
campaigns should 
organized and 
the Government 


and more 

on con- 
systemat- 
if 


assist. 


further 
as arrying 
be 
carried, 


ically neces: 


sary, should 
2. The ultimate 
foreign control 
American 
unquestionably 
to 
supply 


solution of the 


commodities 


problem 


of of essen- 


industries and 
the United 
self-sufficient 
to 
either 


to 
will be for 
become 
through endeavoring 
commodities itself, 
flag or suitable 
which would 


trading 


more in 
their 
duce 


pro- 
these for 


own in foreign 
to 


time. 


under its 
countries 
terrupt free 
In effecting such agreements, 
facilities of the | 


freely 


not in- 


agree 


in them at any 


the govern 


mental nited States 


should assisi 
Availability 
Of Philippines 


> 


3. For growing rubble 
flag, the 
suitable. 
to 
Philippine 
individuals or 
2,500 acres. This « 
be altered by the 
by 


under the Ameri- 
southern 
Phy 
excellent 


land 


can Philippines 


sical 


appear 
most conditions 
the 


holdings 


are 
Unde1 exist- 


the 


known be 


ing laws of 


to 
could 


corporations are limited 


about ondition 
Philippine legislature 
of the United States 
to change the 
the islands 

Furthermore, 
been 
production of 
shrub in the 


years 


or 
if 
under 


the Congress 


chose basic law 
administered. 
certai have 

the 
guayule 


States. 


vperiments 
undertaken to d 
rubber 


velop 
from the 


Southwestern For 


several rubber hus 
from this wild shrub ip 
our imports of this rubber 
8,469,123 pounds. The 
lieves that these experime 
possibilities 


been produced 
In 1920, 


amounted 


\exico. 
to 
Committee - be- 
nts contain such 
to warrant atten- 


as serious 


tion and consideration 


Outside American 


for 


territory, good possi- 
successful 
in the 
of Pa 


parts of 


bilities rubber culture ap- 


to exist Isthmus of 
Republlic 
and other 


pear 
the 
bia, 


in 
Colom- 


Darien 
Brazil, 
tropical 


nama, 
America. 
would 
nited 
national 


in such locations be 
valuable to the U 
standpoint of 
rubber from them 


be uninterruptedly availa 


States 
defense, 
would more likely 
ble in the event 
Substantial progress is also being 
in Liberia by interests. 
As a step in the direction of assuring such 
supplies, specifically recom- 
mends that the Depariment of Agriculture 
be authorized and enabled, in cooperation 
with their raspective governments, to estab- 
lish and maintain 
in South 
countries. 
made in this connection to 
by Dr. H. N. Whitford, 
rubber expert for th: 
merce 


fromthe 


made American 


the committee 


demonstration rubber 
and Central Ameri- 
Certain suggestions were 
the committee 
formerly 


can 


crude 


Department of Com- 


Synthetic Rubber 
Possibilities 

4. Efforts of the Standards 
and others to dtevelop a synthetic rubber 


and other products should be 
further 


5. The 


Bureau of 
synthetic 
encouraged. 


committee considers that op- 
portunity exists for the development of the 
potash resources of the United States, 
believes that support should 
the Bureau of Mines 


Survey for the 


and 
be 
the Geological 
exploration of potash de- 


given 
or 


Engineers 


progress | 


to | 
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“| House Committee Reeommends Methods Whereby | 
U.S. Can Combat Foreign Raw 


Material Control 


Points Out Successful Results 
Obtained by Campaign 
of Conserva- 
tion. 


posits in Texas, Utah, and possibly other 
states. 

6. It is recommended that Congress bring 
early settlement the Muscle 
question. Such action will give protection 
to the American consumer nitrate, both 
because an unknown 
and our 
nitrog 


|} edly 


to an Shoals 
of 
Muscle Shoals is now 
factor 
industry 


deterring to 


ey 

that 
nitrogen 
7. The Committee that the 
of Agriculture be encouraged 
investigate the 
continental 


growing 
undoubt- 
for 


because 
will 


and 
itself 
production. 


plant be used 





recommends 
Department 


io ‘further possibilities of 


producing sisal in United 


States or its insular possessions and to 


make experimental 


purpose. 


plantations for this 


8. Since these governmental controls 
the 


keeps 


are 


contrary to the interests of American 
the 
citizens should 


by 


the Committee 
American 
assist them 


} consumer, 
tion that 
to aid 
to them. 
self 
the 
for 
would 
them on the 
In 


posi 
refuse 
credit 
Furthermore, 
interest should prompt this action on 
part of 
the granting of loans of this character 
just resentment 
part of the 
instances, 


or extending 


is obvious 


This 


American financial interests 


create a against 
public. 
loans of 
In at 
been 
be 
re- 


American 


some requests for 


been refused. 
the 


tor 


character have 
instance, 
Requests 


and if 


this 


least one loan has 


loans should 
be 


granted. 
discouraged 
fused. 

9. Retaliation 
these 


made should 





by the United States 
against 
not 


mittee 


controls 
by the 


as a 


governmental was 


given serious attention Com- 


and will not be except last 


resort 


Subsidy Proposal 
Not Favored 

10. The Committee has received 
tions that Congress give direct aid 
velopment by American citizens of 
nate supplies of these raw materials 
takes the position that aid or 
this sort is inadvisable, partly because 
is an intrusion of government into 
duction, against the principle of 
this investigation is directed. 

Las 
that 


sugges- 
to de 
alter- 
but 
of 
it 
pro- 
which 


subsidy 


Suggestions made to the Committee 
it secure passage of a permit- 
ting combination of American purchasers 
to buy cooperatively are not approved at 
this time. Such action is not urgently 
manded by the trades concerned. 

12. The Committee for hereto- 
fore appearing has not at this time sub- 
geSted remedial legislation since it believes 
that a frank discussion of these questions 
and the development better under- 
standing of the consequences of the 

| trusion of governmental price controls 
| international trade may secure aban- 
donment of the practices. If, however, it 
develops that the American public cannot 
be protected against a repetition of its 
experiences in the past by resort to meth- 
ods mentioned the Committee will 
have no hesitation in reopening the ques- 
| tion. Accordingly, the Committee makes 
this preliminary report with the purpose 
of making further report to the House, 
later, if the occasion should require it. 


law 


de- 


reasons 


of a 
in- 
in 
an 


above 


Report Would Limit Expenditures on 


Buffalo-Duluth Waterway Improvements Plan 


Recommendation to House. Result of Survey. 


Says Future 


Outlook Too Indefinite for Heavy Present Outlay. 


[Army—W aterways—Engineers—1766.] 
The Chief 
Secretary 
House of 
tions for 
for 
to 


of Engineers, 


Was 


through the 


of hes 


sent to the 


Representatives recommenda- 
the existing project 
improvement from Duluth 
Buffalo. The report urges deepening, 
extending and widening work total 
estimated cost of $4,921,000, and is the 
sult of preliminary examination and sur- 
vey made by engineers. 

Specific recommendations in the 
provide for modification of the existing 
project for improvement of St. Marys 
River, Michigan. by the removal of Round 
Island Middle Ground to a depth 23 
feet: extension of the northwest pier at 
the Fourth Lock by 1,200 feet: and 
for widening Middle Neebish Channel to 
500 feet. These are to be “with a depth 
of 22 feet in the new area, depth being 
referred to present standard datum 
planes (mean low water levels),”’ at an esti- 
mated cost $4,921,000, with $75,000 
annually for maintenance. 

“The initial appropriation should be $3,- 
000,000, the balance of the estimated cost 
being made available for the following 
year,’’ the Chief of Engineers reported 
adding: 


modifying 
waterways 


to a 


re- 


Army 


report 


the 


of 


Soo 


of 


Future Considerations. 

“I concur with the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors that at the pres- 
ent time it would be premature to modify 
the standard datum planes of the Lakes. 
1 concur with District and Division 
engineers and the Board that deepening 
of all connecting channels by a foot or 
so, in order to take account of present 
low water levels. is undesirable, on ac- 
count of the xtremely high unit and 
total costs of such work. 

“In connection with possible future deep- 
ening to a more considerable extent of 
the lake channels, and the relation of this 
possibility to the present recommenda- 
tion, I invite attention to, and concur with, 
the remarks of the board in paragraphs 
19, 20 and 21 its report.” 

The paragraphs mentioned contain the 
following: “It is realized that this recom- 
mendation takes no account of a 
deepening of the Great Lakes’ 
channels. * 


the 


of 


future 
connecting 
Demand for such 
deepening may based on the condi- 
tion of the present Lake fleet. * * * 
A demand for deepening may also arise as 
a result of possible action looking to the 
connection of the Great Lakes with the 
Atlantic by a ship channel. A plan for 
doing this, via the St. Lawrence River, is 
being studied by the American and Cana- 
dian Governments. * * * Another plan 
for a channel the State of New 


arise, 


across 


York, is being studied 
of engineer 


by a special board 
officers. 
Canadian Plans. 

Canada is now deepening the Welland 
Canal with 30 feet across the lock 4ills. 

“The Board does not see how account 
can be taken of these points in its present 
report. * * * The Board cannot there- 
fore recommend, at this time, a deepening 
of one section of the lake connecting chan- 
nals, far beyond a point corresponding to 
the projects for other connecting 
nels and for harbors, at a cost of millions 
of dollars because it may fit in with future 
plans which are at present in an embryonic 
stage, and which not allowed for in 
the present item of law. It, nevertheless, 
realizes, that, if an extensive deepening 
of all major lake channels should be un- 
dertaken in the future, it would in gen- 
eral be much more economical to accom- 
plish this in the case of any individual 
project, by a single operation than by two 
successive ones.” 


chan- 


are 


Freight Rates Schedules 
On Potatoes Suspended 


[Railroads—Potatoes—1620.] 

an order entered on Thursday in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2624, Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from March 12 until July 
10, 1926, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in Supplements Nos. 6 
and 7 to Agent F. A. Leland’s tariff I. C. 
Cc. No. 1788. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to increase the rates on potatoes, in 
carloads, from Colorado to destinations in 
Texas. 


By 


the Interstate 


Wool Prices in New Zealand. 
[Wool—1659.] 

Business in New Zea 
balized considerably 
February by 
ter 


land has bee n sta- 
since the middle of 
rising wool prices and a bet- 
demand for butter in overseas markets, 
according to a cable to the Department of 
Commerce from Vice Consul J. C. Hud- 
son at Wellington. 


Value De Queen & Eastern R. R. 


[Railroads—Valuations—1667.] 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Friday issued its report in Valuation 
Docket No. 416, finding the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the _ property 
owned and used by the De Queen and 
Eastern Railroad to be $532,120 as of 1918. 


| ernor 
} Fort Sam Houston, 


| Corps, 


rN. Xs, 
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; the Ce 
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Chemical 


_ consumption. 


INDEX 
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U.S. Army Orders 


Assignment of Officers to Duty 


Samuel - J. 


is asigned 


Morris, 
at Fort 


Lieutenant Colonel 
Medical Corps, 
Va. 
Captain 
Corps, 
Wash. 


to duty 
Monroe, 


MM. ¥. 
is assigned to duty 


Iorick Sward, 


at ¢ 


Medical 
‘amp Lewis, 


Captain David L. 
Corps, is relieved from duties with the (¢ 
of Panama Canal, 
Tex. 

B. Spruitt, 
assigned to duty Iort Wood, 
the general dispensary, U. S. 
York City. 


Robeson, 
1OV- 
assigned to duty 
Captain Charles 
is 
and at 
A., New 


at 


Captain 
assigned to duty 


John C. Dye, Medical 
at Fort Riley, 
Captain Ralph bk. Cloward, 
relieved from at 
Minn., will 
the 
Each 
relieved 


Corps, is 
Kans. 
Medical Corps, 
Fort Snelling, 
May 19, 1926, 
Department. 


is duty 


and sail about 
Hawaiian 
of the 
from his 
School, 
the 


Lieutenant 


following-named officers is 
at 
about 
Depart- 

David- 


Rein- 


present assignment 


Iengineet and will sail 


June 29, 1926, 
ment: Second 


Hawaiian 
Herbert 


George C. 


to 


son, Second Lieutenant 


| hardt. 


Captain Wiliam S Kighth En- 


at Fort 


Kilmer, 
assignment 
sail 


is relieved from 
and will June 20, 
Hawaiian Department. 

William C. Bennett,Jr., 
Twenty-ninth Engineers, relieved from 
duty at the en plant, 
Washington and from du- 
ties with the 719th Engineers, and in the of- 
of the Chief of the Staff, Washington, 
D. C., and wil 1926, 


Bliss, 
1926, 


Texas, 
the 
First Lieutenant 


about 
for 


is 
gineer production 


garracks, D. C., 


sail about July 2, for 
anal Zone. 
Captain Edward 


Eengineers, 


N. 
relieved 


Chisholm, Jr., Corps 
duties in 
St. Louis, 


1926, to 


of 
the 


is from 
office of the district engineer, 
Mo., will sail May 19, 
the Philippine 

First 


and about 
Islands. 

Lieutenant Charles G. 
is detailed at 
Haven, Conn. 

I. Zajicek, 
assigned to duty 
School, Fort 


Holle, Corps 
the Yale Uni- 
versity, New 

Captain 
gineers, 


Ion- 
student 
Humphreys, 


John Corps of 


is “us a 

at the Engineer 

Va. 
Each of the 


to duty 


following-named officers is 
as a student the 
School, Fort Humphreys, Va: 
Lieutenant Michael C. 
Lieutenant Ivan C. 
Colonel Thomas M. 
relieved from duty 
Salt Lake City, 
signed to the Artillery 

Second Lieutenant Francis T. 
Artillery, Fort Hoyle, Md., is 
the First Division. 

Virst Lieutenant 
Service, is 
Field, 
to 


Iin- 
Virst 
First 


assigned at 
gineer 
Grenata, 
Lawrence. 
Anderson, 
with the 
Utah, 
group. 


Infantry, 
104th Di- 
and as- 


is 
vision, is 
Dodd, Field 
assigned to 
Johnson, Air 
from duty at Mitchel 
Long Island, N. Y., and will proceed 

Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
Lieutenant Colonel William H. Burt, 
General Staff, is detailed for duty with the 
Organized Reserves of Third 
Area, and is assigned duty 
128th Infantry. 

Colonel William Ix. Naylor, Infantry, is 
relieved from duty in the Philippine De- 
partment, and assigned to the Second Di- 
vision, Fort San Houston, 

Matthew 
Tientisin, 
about May 11, 1926, 

First Lieutenant 
First Cavalry, is relieved from 
to that regiment, 
Third Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant Raymond Thierer, 
Quartermaster Corps Reserve, N. 
Y., is ordered to active 
March 71, 1926. 

Second Lieutenant (¢ 
Twenty-second Infantry, 
at Fort McPherson, 
sail about May [f3, 1926, 
Zone. 

Chaplain Earl H. Weed, U. S. Army, 
relieved from duty at Michel Field, 
and assigned to duty Fort D. A. 
sell, Wyo. 

Special Orders, 


edwin 
relieved 


the 
to 


Corps 
with the 


Texas. 
Ridgway, Il ifteenth 
China, will sail or 
to New York City. 

George 3B. Hudson, 
assignment 
to 


Captain 


Infantry, on 


and is assigned 
John 
Brooklyn, 
duty, 


b. 
relieved 
and 
the 
; 


‘arlisle Irwin, 


is from 
Ga., 
for 


is 
Dis ees 
at Rus- 
No. 51, relieving Captain 
James R. Urquhart, Infantry, duty 
at the Kamehameha School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and assigning him to the Eleventh 
Infantry, Fort Benjamin Harrison, 

The resignation of Second 
Graham Kirkpatrick, Infantry, 
mission as an oflicer of the 
cepted by the President. 

First Lieutenant John 
Chemical Warfare Service, is relieved from 
duty at Edgewood Arsenal, Md., and will 
proceed to Washington, D. C. 

The transfer of Major Ray Longfellow 
Avery, Ordnance Department, to 
Warfare Service, March §&, 
rank from 1920, 


from 


Ind. 

Lieutenant 
of his com- 
Army 


is ac- 


S. MacArthur, 


on 
1926, with July 1, 


nounced, 


is an- 


State Department Believes 
Taecna-Arica Plebiscite Certain 


[Tacna-Arica—1786, ] 

The Department of State, it was stated 
last Saturday, has nd expectation of any 
outcome but the holding of a plebiscite 
in the Tacna-Arica controversy between 
Chile and Peru in South America. This 
expectation includes the commencement 
of registration Monday, March 15, as now 
officially ordered. 

The delay in the departure of William 
R. Vallace, assistant solicitor of the De- 
partment of State, who was to have sailed 
last Saturday with 18 others to assist in 
the work of the plebiscite, was said at 
the Department of State to be a mere 
postponement, not a cancellation of their 
sailing. Steamers are scheduled ;to ‘sail 
on March 18 and 25 if it is decided to 
have these new plebiscite officials go later. 
French Eléctrical Exports 

' Show Decline During 1925 
[Electrical Appliances—1665] 

France exported 16,770 tons of electrical 
appliances valued { 368,375,000 francs 
during 1925, a decline from the 1924 ship- 
ments of 20456 tons valued at 389,408,000 
franes, according to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Waller at Paris. Little can 
be ascertained by comparing the values 
for the two years due to the fluctuation of 
the france. The drop in total tons of elec- 
trical appliances during 1925 said in 
France to result from increasing home 
In 1925 French imports \of 
electrical appliances amounted to 191,690,- 
000 frances. In 1924 such imports totaled 
182,447,000 francs, 
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Once World Leadek 
Spain Falls Behind 
In Wool Production 


American Consul Reports Decline 
So Marked Timely Figures 
Hard to Obtain. 


18.459,927 Wool-Bearing 
Animals “Best Estimate” 


Disappearance of Sheep Stations 
Reported to Department 
Of Commerce. 


Although Spain was the birthplace of 

[Wool—Spain—1493] 
original merino and the medieval 
of the best wool in the world, the 
sheep industry has declined in im- 
portance that timely figures of numbers of 
animals and product of fleece have been. 
practically unobtainable, according to @ 
report to the Textile Division of the De 
partment of Commerce from Consul A. bed 
Ferrin at Madrid. 

The most authoritative statistics avail 
able at this time are those of the Direccion 
General de Agriculturary Montes for 1924, 
subject to correction, which give the num- 
of wool-bearing animals in all Spain 
18,459,627. 

No great sheep stations, like those of 
Australia and the Argentine, now exist im * 
Spain. The “transhumantes” flocks, whieh 
in ancient times in summer in 
Castillo Leon wintered in Ex- 
tremadura are In their time the 
owners’ association, the “Mesta,”’ 
of the Ganaderes del Reino, was 
one of the most important institutions of 

with great political as well 

influence. the raising 
of sheep is more of an industry for the less 
wealthy though a few landed 
aristocrats have flocks of 20,000 or so. 


the 
source 


so 


ber 


as 


grazed 
and 
gone. 


and 


sheep 
ancestor 


the peninsula, 


as economic Now 


classes, 


Volcanic Sulphur Project 


Affects New Zealand Trade 


[Sulphur—Exports—New Zealand—1768] 

Sulphur extracting 
recommenced White Island, a 
small active voleanic island about 35 miles 
from the coast of New Zealand, according 
to a Consular report to the Department of 
Commerce from Wellington, made public 
Saturday. 

The last attempt to produce sulphur on 
the island was terminated abruptly by a 
voleanie eruption which destroyed the 
plant ahd killed many employees. A re- 
cent investigation favored the reopening 
of the plant on a site which is known to 
have been free from effects of erupttions 
for at least 50 years. 

It is estimated in New Yealand that the 
immediately available quantity of sulphur 
guano fertilizer is somewhat more than 
2,000,000 tons, and it is said that the result 
of the project if successful is likely to 
a decline in the importation of 
sulphur New Zealand. Of the 399,646 
hundredweight of sulphur valued at 65,- 
758 pounds sterling which were imported 
into the Dominion in 1925 the United 
States supplied 360,351 hundredweight 
having a value of 58,981 pounds. 


operations will be 


soon on 


cause 
by 


Commerce Department SetsUp 
Foreign Tax Information Unit 


[Commerce—Taxes—Bankers— 
Exports—1767] 

A tax section specializing in foreign tax 
laws has been organized as part of the 
Division of Commercial Laws of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Appointment of 
Mitchell B. Carroll, who holds the degrees 
of lidéncie en droit of France and Doctor 
of Jurisprudence of Germany, as chief of 
this was announced last Satur 
day. 

Technical information regarding foreign 
tax laws will be made available through 
this section to American business and 
other interests. It was organized, accord- 
ing to the announcement, on account of 
the many inquiries received by the Divi- 
sion of Commercial Laws regarding for- 
eign taxes. 

Dr. Carroll recently returned from Eu- 
rope, where he made a special investiga- 
tion of taxation affecting American busi- 
ness in England, Belgium, France and 


section, 


Spain. 


Java's Sugar Market Eeases 
During Week Ending March 8 


(Sugar—1656] 

Java's sugar market, which had been 
Steady with prices above foreign parties, 
eased during the week ended March 8, ac- 
cording to a cable to the Department of 
Commerce from Trade Commissioner J. F. 
Van Wickel at Batavia, ‘announced Fri- 
day. Rubber is recovering from the price 
decline of recent weeks. Demand in the 
coffee and pepper markets has lowered. 
As a result of recent heavy importations 
of rice, stocks are now sufficient. The 
natives’ output of rice was curtailed on 
account of the leng drought of the summer 
and fall of 1925. 


Argentine Automotive Imports 
Total 7,438 Cars in January 


[Automobiles 1785.] 

of automotive vehicles into 
Argentina during January totalled 7,433 
passenger cars and 1,010 trucks, accord- 
ing to a report to the Automotive Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner S. G. 
Avery at Buenos Aires. 


Imports 


Costa Rican Sugar Advances. 
[Sugar—Costa Rica—1694.] 

At the end of December, sugar was * 
selling for $3 per hundred pounds in Costa 
Rica, says -H. S. Waberman, American 
Consul at San Jose, in a report to the De- 
partmeyt of Commerce, dated February ‘5. 
During the second week in January it 
dropped to $2.50, and then, owing to rise 
in prices in the United States together 
with cessation of operations by one of the 
largest sugar mills in the country, it “wa- 

vanced to $3.50. This compares with a 
price of $6 to $6.50 per 100 pounds in Jame 
uary, 192%. 
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“Effect of Increase in Caroline Prices 

~  QOnAmount of Fuel Oil Converted Is 
Subject of Inquiries and Discussion 

Increased Cracking Facilities Would Result, it Is 


Held, Bringing About Greater Stability 
Of Pri ice of rice of Crude. 


Following is a continuation of the this country to see just what they could 
complete report of hearings held by afford to pay For instance, they could 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board afford to pay much more in California for 
im ifs inquiry into the oil industry: fuel oil than they could afford to pay in | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Secretary | the Ohio coal regions, because of the differ- 

of Commerce Hoover): I was interested | CMC in the price of coal. And one of the 


difficulties that we are 


in your discussion yesterday, and 1 was under today is that | 
wondering if you had made any calcula- there is no really correct statistical infor- 
tions along this line—in order to have mation as to the exact consumption of fuel 


some stable basis of discussion, oil and the purposes for which it is con- | 
that coal is going to remain at sumed. If we had that information we 
present price, \at what additional price of could work out. I think, very closely, a 
gasoline would there be induced an abk- figure, that for the different districts | 
sorption of the major part of the present would represent a price that gasoline | 
oil consumption as fuel? Now, before | WOuld have to go to convert the oil in 
you begin, I understand quite well that it | that particular locality into gasoline 
. rather than to continue to sell fuel oil. 


varies with different parts of the country, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: 


\ 
assuming 
about the 


put it has struck me that perhaps that Yes, that 
is not as large a figure im gasoline as was just the point. I was wondering 
some have assumed, and I was wondering whether you had ever made any calceula- 
if you had given it any thought?’ tions on it, and whether it might be worth 
Mr TEAGLE: Mr. ‘Secretary I do not | While to try it out to see what it 
know as I fully understand just exactly would be? 
the question Mr. TEAGLE: I would be very glad to 
The PRESIDING OFFICER: Well, sup- | h@ve our statistical people try it out, Mr. 
pose gasoline today is 20 cents a gallon. | Secretary, and send the board that in- 
Would 30 cents a gallon induce the conver- formation. It will take a little time, and | 
stion of fuel oil into gasoline to the maxi it will be an estimate rather than Seas’ | | 


mum cracking possibilities, or what figure }| 0°? actual figures of consumption. 

above 20 cents would do it? Mr. FARISH: Mr. Secretary, may I ask 
Mr. TEAGLE: Well, I think the answer | Mr. Teagle a question on that point? 

to that is that it allydepends upon the The PRESIDING OFFICER: Yes. 

price of crude—it flepends upon the Mr. FARISH: Mr. Teagle, is it not an 

amount of production of crude. If you assumed figure now in the industry that 

look at it this way, that gasoline can be the cost of conversion is probably about 

produced from crude say, for example, ®» cents per gallon on fuel oil into gaso- 

mid-continent crude, and sold at a price | line? 

today in the mid-continent fleld of about Mr. TEAGLE: That is correct. 


Mr. FARISH: Therefore, 
that differential 
lines 2 then you would largely 


spread between the price of asked, Mr. 


and if oil | 
barrel, or 3 mind 
will have a version 
gasoline and | Ven you 
the price of fuel oil of 8 cents a gallon. the impetus in the industry to convert fuel 
you can take that same fuel oil | Oi! into gasoline would be effective 
} 
| 
{ 


11 cents~ 
t 2 
is selling 


in tank-car 
for $1.25 or 
gallon, 


fuel keeping in 


the cost of 


lots, 


$1.26 a in con- 
answer the ques- 


Secretary, 


Now. if 


at a cost to you of 3 cents, and put it . ” , 

through cracking equipment and make California 

the gasoline from the fuel oil at the lower Situation Cited 

price. Mr. TEAGLE: For instance, take in 
Now TI think that there is one point that 


California today, if I 
eral information that 
there is 


am right in my gen- 
the price of coal out 


oil 


I probably failed to make plain in my re- 
marks of a 
will be from the cracking operation a cer- 


and that is that there 


such that would come to 6 





; 7 s cents, we will say. a gallon, which would 
tain amount of fuel oil residue left which | pe apout $2.25 per barre] for oil before it 
will have Me 80 on the rn For in- |-yould compete with coal. you take that 
stance, take last year. If the demand for | ¢ cents. the cost of oil, the comparative 
gasoline had been sufficiently high, if the 


: value, and then add 5 to 6 cents on to it 
requirements of gasoline had been, say 


for converting it. you will get a basic 


anes 
7e,000.000 barrels more than it was, the | there of somewhere around 12 pla —_ 
Fae geen metry gaat | "Wel no today I suppres cam ba | 
facilities, we could by the commercial yield oe : alifornia for 7 or 7% cents— | 

: ‘ probably 812 to 9 cents. So, that on that 
that we were obtaining last year, have 


basis of 9 cents the 


crude there is 


eA’ from th i : for natural gasoline 
s d, fro es > i ty r : 
PE . 1€ same quantity of crude, | trom the no particular ad- 


the 70,000,000 barrels of additional gaso- vantage just at the moment for the Cali 
ine, b we w re wis i i Bor sot : ae 
pene, ut we would then have ‘sed up | fornia refineries to put in cracking equip- 
semewhere in the neighborhood of 100,- | ment to make gasoline out of fuel oil. It 
000,000 barrels of fuel oil, so we would eee 


pays them better 
line 


to take the natural gaso- 
out ,of the crude and sell their 
oil in competition With coal. 
Pacific coast public 
sthe benefit of the price of fuel. And 
I do not think that having in mind the 
general condition existing out in that sec- 
tion of the country 
tend that the use of 
out 


have had left instead of about 400,000,000 
parrels of fuel oil, barrels of 
fuel, and we would have taken the surplus 
of fuel oil out of competition with coal. 


fuel 
300,000,000 


And 


of course, 


the 
getting 





lower 
Certain Uses 
Non-Competitive 
There are certain uses, 
terday, 
solutely with 
instance, take a Diesel motor ship. 


A Diesel motor ship can afford to pay on 
today’s 


that 
oil as it is being used 
there for the generation of 
an uneconomical yse 


anyone can con- 
staf®a yes 
where the price of fuel oil is ab- 
noncompetitive 
you 


as 
power is 
under the conditions 


coal, For 
. 


now existing. 
Mr. 


word, 


BEATY: 
not so 


Mr. Teagle. may I say a 


basis of coal prices 17 cents a much asking questions 


as 


for fuel to make a suggestion 


gallon oil, because it operates for your considera- 
on an efficiency so much greater than | On there? You used the figure of 5 
the efficiency of the most up-to-date marine | C®¢@tS in the conversion. I understand 


boiler plants. So that my theory of the perfectly well that that figure approxi- 


thing is that it is progressive. mately represents the ordinary conversion. 
price will regulate the Then you are talking about continuing the 
much oil should be produced. indirectly, | Process, going farther with the cracking 
of course, through the operation of sup- | Of Tefractory crudes, which will really in- 
ply and demand. That if you will go on | VOlve @ larger figure. I want to develop | 


that. 


That the 
question of how 
' 
replacing with products that are less yal- | 


uable, for which they are substitutes, the Mr. TEAGLE: It is an additional cost 

price of crude will be based in the future | 0f Manufacture, and, just as Judge Beaty 

on the value of the more essential prod- | Said, it would increase as you went far- 

ucts, instead of as in the past it has been | ther with the process. But I should say 

largely the case of the value of on that the average cost in the weil-equipped 

product, having to throw away, from an | plants as they were run last year was 

economic standpoint at least, the less valu- | @bout Y. cents 

able product in the crude. Did I answer Mr. BEATY: The way it was done last 

the question. Mr. Secretary? | year: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Wel | js z 

partly. I quite understand that if the Mid-Continent 

price of crude goes up the differential on | Price of Crude 2 

aay Mxed price of gasoline becomes less, Mr. MARLAND: Mr. Secretary. 1 

but when the price of crude goes up I ould like ik Mr. 7 oi ea 

assume that it goes up because there is E aie ; a = ae eet Pee © ae. 
In mid-continent, Myr. Teagle, the top 
price for crude a good many years has 


been about 3 cents a 
approximately the 


gallon. If 5 cents is 
eracking cost would it 


as distinguished from 


made the statement that there 


| 

a more essential use and there is a larger | 
inducement to take the essential product 
coal You just 

would be 


' : be your opinion that if we had a 10-ce 
a progressive increase in the conversion price in the tank car f hye pa eper 
. é “ or gas y 
of fuel oil to the more essential prod- would all go to crackir : hae? ee 
$j c < ig crude? 
ucts. I was just wondering whether it Mr. TEAGLE: Ww ae sae a : 
7 203 ; “ir. YAGLE.: ell, link tat the 
as possible ve any estimate ; 
Lean ’ : _ ae rast ars oe as to entire tendency, Mr. Marland, is in that 
wha I A woeed price would bring that direction at the present time. I do not 
about. Now, it seemed to me obvious that Stalk hia tay “eae tend ral 7. 
rasoline at 50 cerits ; >: ‘ nuaehes m s 7 nuch el oi eing 
. i . = 2 S Saen wholsenie wasted in the mid-continent field IT think 
would probably displace all fuel oil, or at the large part of the fuel oil that is 1 
least down to a comparatively verv se : . 3 lel O1 lat is be- 
Sake aon — 7 ee | ing produced in the mid-continent field is 
Se being cracked, and the resulta rt 
Mr. TEAGLE: It would B ane 1e resultant product 


Pay to go on = s : 
cs after the cracking oper: is ing s 
with the invesiment for cracking facilities SNe operstions being-Aeld, 


to the extent that vou would not have | naturally, as fuel. x 
any commercial fuel oj] left whatever; to nn Be onromeeage : — ene om See 
crack it up to the last gallon there was. woe gory Ne voy There is very 
fhe PRESIDING OFFICER: I was | “'U* ‘el of Deing sold. ; 
only wondering whether that margin is |. Mr. TEAGLE: Yes. _ Well, { think that 
not much less than the difference between is best shown by the fact that the quan- 
11 cents and 50 cents, whether there is ied eeaenes last yer was 65,000,000 bar- 
net a comparatively small factor, talking ee ae we to 35,000,- 
about ‘uel oil, that would bring the major a ng uainie ' — are ‘ as 
portion of it across into gasoline’ ne DA — es May I ask Mr. Teagle a 
question? Mr. Teagle, so long as fuel oil 


remains the 
will not the 
sorb the fuel oil 


cheapest source 


of 


Relation of Coal 
And Oil Prices 


Mr. TEAGLE: Well, 1 


economic tendency be to ab- 


regardless of the general 


think there is, level of gasoline prices 





_ and analyze 
ei consumption in the various parts of | present time is not, 


but TE have not made up any figures, be Mr.. TEAGLE: Absolutely. You would 
cause they Would be more or less in the not run on a higher-priced crude if you 
Mature of a guess, rather than to base | could make the same product out of a 
them On any actual fact. You would have cheiper crude. 

to take, Mr. Secretary, I think, to/drrive Mr. DAVISON: So that the question as 
at that » the actual fuel- to what the price of gasoline is at the 


Qpentcreeenecenee 





| cracking being 


as to when | 


| heen 





| showed 





gasoline 
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mining factor. 
is it not, Mr. Teagle, the cheapest source 
of gasoline supply therefore the economic 
tnedency is to- install cracking facilities 
and crack the fuel oil? 

Mr. TEAGLE: 
that I tried to make in my 
day. 


paper yester- 


“Little Cracking 
In California” 


Mr. DAVISON: With regard to the Cali- 
fornia situation. It is a fact that little 
or no cracking is done in California, and 
that that is due to the oils there being 
| more refractory than in the eastern coun- | 
try, where: the cracking is done to a very 
great extent, and where the 5 per cent cost 


is available? If that is correct, if you 
answer my question in the the affirmative, 
then would that not mean an addition to 
the 5 cent cost in California? 

Mr. TEAGLE: Well, 
know that handling 


- 
there has been some difficulty in 


of course, we all 


in California crudes 


cracking 


|} them with the original form of equipment; 


Mr. 

actual 
today on 
coast. That the reason 
cheaper to make gasoline out of 
crude oil at the present price of crude than 


that 
commercial 
the Pacific 


is equally true, Davison, 
little 


done 


and it 
there is very 


is for 
out of the cracked product. 


large quantity of ¢ 
crude that has been cracked on the 


‘alifornia 
Atlan- 
tic coast because the cost of crude brought 
run through the 
method of cracking makes it 
‘alifornia crude commer- 


been quite a 


around there and 


up-to-date 


most 


possible to crack ¢ 





ee 





| 
| 
The determining factor is, | 
| refineries comes 


| 
| 
That is the Whole point | 


duced 


!in that 
| plants of 


that it is | 
natural | 


But there has | 7 








crudes which are being made in 


tity. Atlantic 


any quan- 
coast 
the 
from imported crudes, 
Practically all of the domestic fuel oil is 
cracked and a very small proportion of 
domestic fuel oil is produced. 

When 
vania 


For example, 


the fuel 


on the 


most of oil produced from 


you the Pennsyl- 
fuel oil pro- 
refineries, is 
Ohio 


pass 
region the amount of 
by the Pennsylvania 
When get 


over to 


negligible. you into he 


to practically nothing. 
to Illinois and Indiana, 


When you pass on 
the vast refineries 
territory, taking, for example, the 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
produce practically no fuel oil. When you 
pass on to Wyoming and to the Mid-West 
plants out the oil on the 


there, crude 


| Whole is being converted in these more val- 


uable products. So, 


to the Mid-Continent in 
of the 
your 
fully 


in 


fields, 
Oklahoma 
facilities have 
the yield 

Kansas and Oklahoma, is 
per cent; that really there 
is concentrated down in the Mid-Continent 
fields and comparatively small 
amount of subject 


even 
refn 
not 


case Kansas and 


eries, cracking 


been developed as vet: 
gasoline 
already 50 so 
in Texas, 


fuel oil which can be 


to cracking. 


Tank Wagon 
Statistics 

But, if I 
the impression 
vast amount of that fuel 
be converted is not substa 


understood 
general 


Mr. Hloover cor- 
that there 
oil which 


ntiated by 


rectly, 
is a 


can 





| which 


when you go on down | been for 


the | 


} gree 
of: | great 


| years other 
| field. 


| tions, 


| veloped 
| because 


wish to refer to the third class that was 
referred to by Secretary Work in his open- 
ing remarks, that referring to the public 
domain that is subject to the leasing law. 

At first blush, it might seem 
that the Federal Government, through 
congressional legislation, should super- 
sede, to some extent, the present leasing 
law, the operation of which would have 
the effect of withdrawal or partial with- 


drawal or leasing of some part of the 


| public domain. 
amount of fuel oil produced there amounts | 


of that matter will show that 
California—there is some in 
all of the land in 


owns the oil 


A study 
outside of 
California—practically 
the Government and 
is subject to the law, is in the Northwest. 
It is in a section of our country where 
the supply of crude ise rapidly declining. 
We had one great pool in that section at 
Salt Creek, which is on the wane and has 
some time. 

In connection with Salt Creek and built 
up jin with it there, 
operating, and in 
companies 


connection was one 


company recent 
have entered 
There might be a monopoly with no 
competition. That 
But the enterprises that been 
projected that North- 
west, the refiners and marketing organiza- 
are built up on the leasing lay, on 
the supplies of crude oil that can be 
the leasing law. I 
experience. <A great 


is not true at all now. 
have 
the 


new 


into section, 


de- 
know 
deal of 
expended in development 
looking hither and 
and the greater 
the leasing law, 


under 
of 
money is being 
there. They 

thither for 
portion of 


are 
crude supplies, 


that is under 


Storage of 100,000,000 Barrels of Petroleum Urged 


As Army and Nav ry Reserves for National Defense 
Mark: 


The President in his letter appointing the Federal Oil Conservation Board said: 


[From statement before the Board by 


L. Requa, of San Franciscoy Calif. | 


“Developing aircrafts indicate that our national defense must be supplemented if not dominated 


by aviation. 


of available petroleum and its products.” 


It is even probable that the supremacy of nations may be determined by the possession 


-— 


If this be true, and I think no one can successfully dispute the statement in the light of the World 
War, it follows as a corollary that we must at all times be prepared, in so far as possible, to supply 
from domestic sources petroleum products in quantities sufficient to meet any national emergency. 
For such purposes we certainly cannot rely upon foreign sources of supply. 


The Government should carry in steel storage, at suitable points. not less than 100.000.000 bar- 


rels of petroleum as army and navy reserves. 


its cost: that it has not been done long ago is without excuse. 


It is an American policy that will far more than repay 


Many people visualize conservation as something designed to lock up our national resources and 


to become 100 per cent effective overnight. 
use of our mineral raw materials over the longest -possible period of time. 
make possible a better service over a longer time than is possible without it. 


That is absurd. 


Conservation is rational and efficient 


To be justifiable it must 
Any attempt. for 


instance. to prohibit overnight the use of fuel oil upon the Pacific Coast would result in industrial 
chaos: would be without the slightest justification and the very antithesis of true conservation which 
is synonymous with public welfare. 


We have ever before us the unescapable fact that the industrial age now a little more than a cen- 


tury old has created demand, for mineral products in undreamed of quantities. 


I think it safe to 


say that the world now in one year consumes more mineral raw materials than were consumed in 


the first eighteen centuries. 
to twenty years. 


Our own consumption of these products doubles roughly every fifteen 
In the case of petroleum it has been much more rapid. 


Twice 100,000,000 bar- 


rels of petroleum is a very different thing than twice 750,000,000. and, incidentally, we have a de- 
pleted reserve from which to draw the larger quantity. We deal with increasing demand and dimin- 


ishing supplies. 
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Later on, if 


and 


cially. 
supply 
there is 

California 
stall cracking equipment 
fornia 


California 
whatever what 
ahead and 
and crack ¢ 
It has 
million 
racked 


the 


no by 
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zo 
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done. I suppose two 
of California 
Pacific 
from 


one or 
crude 
last 


cracking 


barrels were c 
the 


yields 


and 
operations 
18 per cent 


on coast year 


those 
an increase from 15 to 
of the total content. 

Mr. MARLAND: Mr. 


Teagle, is iit your 


| opinion that if we have for a short space of 


time relatively higher price for gasoline 


that that will result in very largely increas- 


| ing our cracking facilities in this country | 


and bringing about a stability of crude 
| prive never before known. 

Mr. TEAGLE: I do not think there is 
any question about its 

Mr. MARLAND: And the bringing 


about of. that stability of crude prices will 
stop these reeurrent highs and lows in 
| our production period? 

| Mr. TEAGLE. gbsolutely. 71t is the 


easiest thing in 1t world for anybody 
to tell what they think is 


in the future, but I think one of the 





going to happen 


things 


that has caused fluctuations in prices dur 
ing the last few years has been the fail 
ure on the part of the industry to recog 
nize the influence that cracking has had 
on the situation. The industry has failed 
to understand that we can now make gaso- 
line from something other than natural 


crude oil and it is having a greater in- | 
fluence in leveling up the cost of crude 
oil. 
Exclusfon 
Of Imported Oil 

Mr. WELCH: would like to ask one 
question, Mr. Teagle. If you were to ex- 


clude California oil—you out that 
ehere is a special situation there—and if 
you were to exclude imported Mexican oils 


pointed 


and other imported oils, do you _ believe 
that the total quality of fuel oil east of 
the Rocky Mountains which could be sub- 


jected to cracking at a reasonable 
exceeds 100,000,000 barrels on the basis of 
last year’s total? 

Mr. TEAGLE: I not think 
Haye no of showing what the 
figures because, 
said, the statistics do 
locality: but I say 
best information that I 
is correct in that statement 
would not be any more than 
barrels east of the Rockies 
be available for cracking. 

Mr. Welch: I would like to suggest that 
there is a rough way to get at it by unalyz- 
ing the yields of the 
start with the Atlantic coast refineries and 
go clear through to the Rocky 


do oe.: 
actual 
already 
for each 
from the 
Mr. Welch 
that there 

100,000,000 
that would 


way 


are, as I have 
exist 
that 


have 


not 
would 


refineries. If you 


Mountains, 


| it will be found from an analysis that there 


is practically no fuel oil derived from the 


after all, the deter- | Mid-Continent fleld or from the eastern 


condition of crude | 
change, | 


price | 


the figures which 
partment 

Mr. 
tary, 


are issued the De- 
of Commerce. 

TEAGLE: I might say, Mr. 
that I some figures here 
are the best average 
sible for 
make up 
barrel of 
Those 
oil 
average 
fuel 


by 


Secre- 
that 
figures that it is pos- 
statistical department to 
realization from a 


have 


our 
covering the 
fuel oil 
figures show 
increased 
price realized 
oil and ,t 
price of gasoline 


for the last three years. 
that the price of fuel 
year; that is, the 
by the industry 
also show that the 
during the three years— 
this is not a weighted 


has each 


for hey 


ef course, average; 


it is taken by the tank-wagon statistics, 
considering 52 cities—has declined. So 
those figures, while they are only esti- 
mated figures, show the tendency that I 
spoke of yesterday of the value of a barrel 
of crude for fuel content to advance in 
price’ and level it down in this way with 


gasoline. 
The PRESIDING 
iny further 
Mr. WELCH: If 


like some 


OFFICER Is 


discussion? 


there 
is in order, I would 
comment on rts 
Mr. Oliver in relation to supply 
the sources of over- 


to make the che 
shown by 
and demand showing 
production. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER: 
Mr. WELCH: I that I 


to have the slide on 


Certainly. 
shall 


the 


fear have 


thrown screen, 


because I do not there 
I do not want 


Perhaps it 


think 
of the chart passed around. 


Ure conference. 


were copies 


to delay may 


be possible to do this later. 

Mr. BEATTY Mr. Secretary, while 
they are getting ready there is one point 
| that I would like to revert to. It is not 
“nh connection with these economic mat- 
ters, but it does arise out of the discus- 
sion of this morning and that of a pre- 
vious session. It is in reterence to Fed- 
eral legislation on oil lands and oil con- 


servation. None 


assigned 


of the subjects that have 
involve that phase of 
and I do not know to what extent 
the board cares to hear from members of 


been 
matter, 


the industry regarding it. I realize, as I 
|} said in my paper, that it is a very impor 
tant thing and | realize that some phases 


of it involve questions of policy. 


Problem of 


Indian Lands 


There is 


a 


just one aspect of it regarding 
which I would to make a 
marks, and that is the public domain that 
is subject to the leasing law: I do not 
to comment upon or make any sug- 
gestions in reference to the Indian 
the lands, because I 
that problem is being handled 
who are giving it a great deal more study 
than IT have and | codld not offer any sub- 
stantial to that. I do 
the naval reserves for 
do not think 
about in connection with 
in Alaska. But I do 


like few re- 


want 
lands, 
that 


those 


Osage realize 


by 


contribution 
talk 
same re 


not 


care to about 


the “son I there is 


| unything to talk 
| naval 


| the reserve 


the. 





to support the new 


been put in that section by those who pro- 


pose to compete with 


was originally there. 


country can not be supplied with crude or 
with the refined products from California: 


it can not be well supplied; 
supplied at ¢g 
hauls, ete., 
tinent or 
elaborate 
if it is desired, 





aat expense of cross 
from group 3 of the 
some other section. I 
that 


that much here at this time 


“Criminal W aste” 
Discussion 

(Mr. Welch 
form, the lig 


the 
hts were lowered, and he 


then proceeded to plat 


cussed the slides 


Mr. 


presented previously 


Oliver.) 
The PRESIDING 
further 


OFFICER Is 
ussion? 
will adjourn. 
Mr. 


any dise 
think we 


MARLAND: 


ing more, I 


Mr. Secretary, 


adjourn, I would like to interject 


for a long time about waste. 


waste in the petroleum industry. 


for petroleum magazines, writers in 
of 
about waste until they 


the the 


press, on the subject petroieum, 


written 


impressed public with idea 


some enormous waste has been going on 
in the petroleum industry. I think that 
we ourselves and our press writers have 
had a confusion of ideas. We have been 
thinking about the wasting of an oppor- 
tunity to makp a profit. We have not 
reully meant that we were wasting oil. 
Mr. DOHERTY: Mr. Chairman, when 

Say we are wasting oil, I mean we are 
wasting oil. I do not mean we are wast- 


ing an opportunity te make a profit. 
waste in the petroleum business is shock- 


ing. Also, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 


that to his thinking, the waste was crim- 
inal. ; 

Mr. MARLAND: Mr. Secretary, was 
then suffering cruelly and stood 2 need | 


of a profit. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: 
if, instead of using the term 
converted those 
utilization. I 


oil 


“waste,” 
do not: take it that 
is burned es fuel oil, it 
the ordinary 


ing the product, but, the problem we have 
before us is better utilization of our oil 
resources. It has always appealed to me 
that the case is much the same in all of 
our natural resources, all of our mate- 
rials, that we must, as the population in- 
creases and the standard of living rises, 


secure a better 





desirable | 


that* 


; \ 
installations that have | 


the company ®that 


That section of the 


it can only be 
over- 
Mid-con- 
could 
and shall be glad to do so 
but I did wast to bring out 


dis- 





by 


there | 
If there is noth- } 


before 

we adjour this | 

thought. We have had discussions in the 
industry f é : 

We, ourselves, have talked about the great 

Writers 

our 

have 

have fairly 

that 


The 


Marland 
said at a meeting tess than two years ago 





Perhaps 
these ideas will be ¢larified a little further 
we 
ideas into ideas of better 
when 
is wasted, in 
malevolent sense of destroy- 


utilization of the materials 
that we have at our disposal, and I take it 





Vil Conservation Board Hears Cooperation by Government Will Save Waste 





Legal Obstacles to Federal Action 


— 


Must Be Overcome in Interest of 
, National Defense, Witness Declares 


United Effort of Government, Business and Pub- 
lic Held to Promise Progress to 


Petroleum Industry. 





- 
that that is largely the problem before 
the oil industry. 

If there is nothing more, we will ad- 


journ until 2.30 this afternoon. 


(Whereupon at 12.35 p. m. recess was 


taken until 2.30 p. m.) 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 
Afternoon Session 
Secretary WILBUR (the presiding  offi- 
cer). I will ask the speakers for the after- 
noon to come to the platform. 
Gentlemen, Mr. of San 
will speak oil 
opportunity.” 


1926 


Fran- 
industry’s 


Requa, 
cisco, on “The 


Remarks of Mark L. Requa, Fran- 
ciso, 


Mr. 


San 
Calif. 

REQUA: Members of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board, the American 
Petroleum Institute and gentlemen, I am 
going to attack this subject from a some- 
what different angle than any 
yet done, and doing that I 
say, as Mr, Oliver said this morning, 


one has 
want to 
that 
what I say. I 
have no other associates in the matter and 
whatever criticism or responsibility 
attach me. 

to simplest fundamentals 
the petroleum problem may be stated thus: 
Rational cooperation between the Govern- 


in 
I alone am responsible for 


there 


is will to 


Reduced its 


ment and the petroleum industry to the 
end that production will at all times bal- 
ance consumption aS near as may be 


with due regard to adequate reserves above 
ground to meet temporary 
caused by lack of flush 

The bringing about of this condition is, 
however, not an easy matter. It involves 
elements that are fundamental in our form 
and theory of Government. 


deficiencies 
production. 


It has been suggested 
tically impossible to 
satisfactory 
tion 
ture 


that it is prac- 
remedy existing un- 
conditions relative to produc- 
because of our governmental struc- 
and the legal limitations imposed 
by our Constitution. I am net in sympa- 
thy with that viewpoint. Nor do I be- 
lieve in the doctrine of laissez faire. Per- 
haps such opinion is the valor of ignorance 
of the layman in contradistinction to the 
wisdom of those learned in the law; per- 
haps it is the result of a profound con- 
viction that whenever national welfare and 
national defense is involved, even. re- 
motely, or inference or implication, 
ways and means can and will be found to 
correct the situation. \ 


by 


Consideration of both national defense 
and public welfare demands most efficient 
use of our petroleum resources; in other 
words, conservation of the wasting asset, 
to the end that the public will derive the 
greatest benefit and over the longest period 
of time. 


Investigations 

By Institute 
Investigations under the 

the American Petroleum 

developed the following: 
(1) 5,300,000,000 barrels of oil in reserve 

in the known oil fields to be produced 

pumping methods. 


direction 
Institute 


of 
have 


by flowing and 


We therefore, known oil the 
United States sufficient to last about 8 
years if consumption does not increase anil 
if we could get it all out in thet time. 
Consumption will increase and we can not 
get it out in 8 years, so new discoveries 
are imperative. It is true estimates have 
been made showing that 26,000,000,000 bar- 
rels will eventually be recovered by meth- 
ods now largely unknown. Admitting this 
to be true, it might be enough to last one 
generation if it could be extracted in that 
time. In our national life, a 
is a very limited period. 
of perspective. 


have, in 


generation 
It’s all a matter 
I admit 26,000,000,000 bar- 
rels is a very large quantity of oil if you 
are going to use it to roast peanuts with 
on the corner peanut stands, but if you 
are going to use it-to supply future wants 
of the American people, you will find that 
from the standpoint, it’s 
rather small potatoes—cnough perhaps to 
last for something less than a generation. 
The facts poini to the necessity for most 
efficient use of what we have, be it 6,000,- 
000,000 or 26,0C0,000,000 barrels; they spell 
conservation. . 

The scond fact shown is that about half 
of our production is burned as fuel. That 
is too much. I do not attempt to set the 
limit that should be the dead line, but I 
do say the burning of perhaps 75,000,000 
barrels of gasoline, 50,0000,000 or 60,000,000 
barrels of Diesel engine oil, and 20,000,000 
barrels of lubricating oil as fuel is without 
justification, save on the ground that co- 
operative action to control production is 
not perhaps legally permissable. 


government 


The third fact shown is that 5 per cent of 
the wells produce one-half of the oil. In 
other words, flush production accounts for 
one-half of our total. The importance of 
continally bringing in new pools is clearly 
demonstrated by these figures. How long 
new pools will continue to be found no 
man can say. Basing any national policy 
upon the assumption that such discoveries 
will continue indefinitely would be folly. 


“Satisfactory 
Substitute Unknown” 


The fourth fact shown is that there is 
no khown Satisfactory substitute for pe- 
troleum from wells. In making this state- 
ment, I am not unmindful of the possibil- 
ity of oil from shale or coal, nor am I 
overlooking other Asnown substitutes. I 
agree also that chemistry may find, sooner 
or later, substitutes that are satisfactory, 
viewed from both the standpoint of quan- 
tity, quality, and price. But we can not 
found a national program or policy upon 
what may be discovered in the future. It 
would be folly, to maintain that such dis- 
coveries were impossible, or highly im- 














probable, but it would be even greater fully 





to attempt to predicate present-day gov- 
ernmental action upon any such vague 
hypotheses. It will be time enough to al- 
ter the policy of government after a satis- 
factory substitute has been found. 

Nor am I mindful of future supplies to 

from sources. These, 
do not satisfy the domestic situ- 
Should be primarily con- 
domestic reserves. 

The President in his letter appointing 
the Federal Oll Consevration Board said: 

“Developing aircrafts indicate that our 
national defense must be supplmented if 
is even 


be drawn foreign 
however, 
ation. What we 


cerned with is our 


not dominated by aviation. It 
probable that the supremacy of nations 
may be determined by the possession of 


available petroleum and its products.” 

If this be true, and I think no one can 
successfully dispute the statement in the 
the World War, it follows as a 
that we must at all times be 
in so far as possible, to supply 
sources petrolum products in 
quantities sufficient to meet any national 
For purposes we cer- 
rely foreign sources 


light of 

corollary 
prepared, 
from domestic 


such 
upon 


emergency. 
tainly can 
of supply. 
The Government should carry in steel stor- 
age, at suitable points, not less than 100,- 
000,000 barrels of petroleum as Army and 
Navy reserves. It is an American policy 
that will far more than repay its cost; that 
it has not been done long ago, is without 


not 


excuse. 

No one can with any 
curacy estimate “the quantity of petroleum 
yet to Bé@ produced from our unknown oil 
fields. It may be much or little; it is un- 
known, and therefore the only policy that 
can be adopted with safety is rational con- 
servation of what we may produce from 
to year. 


certainty or ac- 


year 


“Opportunity of 
Public Service” 

It is the working out of this policy that 
affords the industry its opportunity of 
public service. : 

I am not, I hope, one those impracti- 
cal theorists who attempt the impossible 
and demand the millennium. But I do 
believe there is much of a rational nature 
that can be done by cooperative action 
that will be highly beneficial to both the 
public and the industry. What the in- 
dustry must do is to develop that program 
and present it to the Government. It 
may be, and probably will be, worked a 
piecemeal and over years, but if put upon 
such a foundation, I am of the opinion the 
harassing annoyance of futile congres- 
sional investigations will be a thing of the 
past and the industry can live in peace 
and perform its public service without in- 
terference—an experience that would be 
quite as welcome as it would be new and 
novel. But the industry can not in full 


of 


| measure perform its public service with- 


out the cooperation of the Government. 
The obligation therefore is twofold. The 
relationshfp should be cooperative and not 
regulatory, for the reason that the in- 
dustry is not monopolistic. 

Government supervision and control is 
the penalty of monopoly. That monopoly 
under certain conditions best serves public 
is but added proof that supervision 
and control under such conditions is neces- 
Unless whatever action is taken is 
based upon sound economic principles it 
will fail; therefore any type of govern- 
ment ownership and operation is worse 
than useless. That there is no such ® 
thought expressed in the letter of the 
President or by the members of the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board is refreshing 
relief from a deluge of impractical sugges- 
tions with which Washington has beep 
flooded in recent years. 


Defines 
Conservation 

Many people visualize conservation as 
something designed to up our na- 
tional resources and to become.100 per cent 
effective overnight. This is absurd. Con- 
servation is rational and efficient use of 
our mineral raw materials over the longest 
possible period of time. To be justifiable; 
it must make possible a better service 
over a longer time than is possible @ith- 
out it. An attempt, for instance, to pro- 
hibit overnight the use of fuel oil upon the 
Pacific coast would result in industrial 
chaos; would be without the slightest justi- 
fication and the very antithesis of true 
conservation which is synonymous with 
public welfare. 

We have ever before us the inescapable 
fact that the industrial age now little more 
than a century old has created demand for 
mineral products in undreamed of, quanti- 
ties. I think it safe to say that the world 
now in one year consumeéS more mineral 
raw materials than were consumed in the 
first 18 centuries. Our own consumption 
of these products doubles roughly every 15 
to 20 years. In the case of petroleum it 


need 


sary. 


lock 


has been much more rapid. Twice 100,- 
000,000 barrels of petroleum is a very dif- 
ferent thing than twice 750,000,000, and, 


incidentally, we have a depleted reserve 
from which to draw the large quantity 
We deal with increasing demand and di- 
minishing supplies. 

Modern civilization is built upon ample 
supplies of mineral raw materials. With 
their exhaustion, civilization as we know it 
today must collapse and population must 
enormously decline, due to. starvation, 
Again, I am not unmindful of what science 
may develop in the future; and again, I 
wish to repeat that we can not today 
found. any national policy upon the as- 
sumption that scientific discoveries will 
supply our future demand for minerals 
from sources now undiscovered. 


(Mr, Requa’s remarks will be con- 
tinued in Tuesday's issue.) 
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Latest Publications 


Issued by the Government 


[Documents described in this col- 
umn are obtainable at the prices 
stated from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.] 





PUBLIC DOCUMENTS—The following 
Public Documents are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, at 5 cents each. 
Public Resolution No. 7, 69th Congress 

(H. J. Res. 153)—Joint Resolution Pro- 

viding for the participation of the United 

States in the Sesquicentennial celebration 

in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., and 

authorizing an appropriation therefor, and 
for other purposes. 

Public No. 18, 69th Congress (H. 
4440)—An Act Granting the consent 
Congress to the board of supervisors of 
Clarke County, Miss., to construct a bridge 
across the Chunky River, in the State of 
Mississippi. 

Public No. 19, 69th Congress (S. 1493)— 
An Act to provide for the inspection of 
the battlefields and surrender grounds in 
and around old Appomattox Court House, 
Va. 

Public No. 21, 69th Congress (H. 
172)—An Act to extend the time for the 
construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near the village of Clear- 
water, Minn. 

Public No. 69th Congress (H. R. 
178)—An Act to extend the time for the 
tonstruction of a bridge across the Rainy 
River between the village of Spooner, 
Minn., and Rainy River, Ont. 

Public No. 23, 69th Congress (H. 
$852)—An Act to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Columbia River 
at a point within two miles downstream 
from the town of Brewster, Okanogan 
County, State of Washington. 

Public No. 24, 69th Congress (H. 
4032)—An Act Granting the consent 
Congress to the Brownsville and Mata- 
moros Rapid Transit Company for 
struction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at Brownsville, Tex. 

Public No. 25, 69th Congress (I. 
4441)—An Act Granting the consent 
Congress to the Board of Supervisors of 
Neshoba County, Miss., to construct a 
bridge across the Pearl River in the State 
of Mississippi. 

Public No. 26, 69th (CH. 
5027)—An Act Authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Ohio River be- 
tween the municipalities of Rochester and 
Monaca, Beaver County, Pa. 

Public No. 69th Congress (H. 
5565)—An Act Granting the consent 
Congress to the Civic Club of Grafton, N. 
Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red 
River of the North. 


R. 
of 


R. 


9° 
ans 


R. 


R. 
or 


con- 


RR, 
of 


Eps 


Congress 


o7 
ef, 


R. 
of 


Public No. 28, 69th Congress (IT. R. 
6515)—An Act Granting the consent of 


Congress to the Gateway Bridge Com- 
pany for construction of a bridge across 
the Rio Grande between Brownsville, Tex., 
and Matamoros, Mex. 

Public No. 29, 69th Congress (If. 
6727)—An Act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interlor to issue certificates of 
competency removing the _ restrictions 
against alienation on the inherited lands 
wf the Kansas or Kaw Indians in Okla- 
homa. 


R. 


Public No, 31. 69th Congress (H. R. 
6740)—An Act Granting the consent of 


Congress to the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way Company to construct a bridge across 
the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River at 
near a point about two miles and a half 
east of Willlamson, Mingo County, W 
Va., and near the mouth of Lick Branch. 

Public No. 32, 69th Congress (H. R. 
5850)—An Act Authorizing an appropri- 
ation for the payment of certain claims 
due certain members of the Sioux Nation 
of Indians for damages occasioned by the 
destruction of their horses. 

Public No. 33, 69th Congress (H. 
$7)—An Act Authorizing an expenditure 
of $50,000 from the tribal funds of the In- 
dians of the Quinaielt Reservation, Wash., 
for the improvement and completion of 
the road from Taholah to Moclips on said 
reservation. 

Public No. 34, 69th Congress (H. 
5013)—An Act Extending the time for the 
construction of 
sissippi River 


or 


R. 


R. 


e bridge across the Mis- 
in Ramsey and Hennepin 


Counties, Minn., by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Saint Paul Railway. 
Public No. 35, 69th SCongress (H. R. 


5959)—An Act making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 

Title I—Treasury Department; Office of 
the Secretary, Salaries; Office of the Chief 


Clerk and Superintendent, Salaries; Con- 
tingent Expenses, Treasury Department; 


General Supply Committee; Office of Com- 
missioner of Accounts and Deposits; Di- 
vision of Bookkeeping and Warrants; Pub- 
lic Debt Service; World War Foreign Debt 


Commission; Division of Appointments; 
Division of Printing; Office of Disbursing 
Clerk) 


Other Divisions under separate headings 


are: “Customs Service’; Bureau of the 
Budget; Federal Farm Loan Bureau (sal- 


aries and expenses); Office of the Treasurer 
of the United States; Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency; Internal Revenue; 
“Coast Guard”; Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing; Secret Service; Public Health 
Service; Mints and Assay Offices with the 
following sub-heads: Office of the Director 
of the Mint; Carson City, Nev-, Mint; Den- 
ver, Colo., Mint; New Orleans, La., Mint; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mint; San Francisco, 
Calif., Mint; Boise, Idaho, Assay Office: 
Deadwood, S. Dak., Assay Office; Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Assay Office; Helena, Mont., 
Assay Office; New York, Assay Office; Se- 
attle, Wash., Assay Office. 

Under the heading “Public Buildings” 
are the following items: Office of the 
Supervising Architect; Public Buildings, 
Construction and Rent: Marine Hospitals; 
Quarantine Stations; Public Buildings and 
their Repairs, Equipment and General Ex- 
penses; Public Buildings, and their Oper- 
ating Expenses; Miscellaneous’ Items, 
American Printing House for the Blind. 

Title II-——Post Office Department: For 
‘Washington, D. C., Office of the Post- 
master General; Salaries in Bureaus and 
Offices; Contingent Expenses, Postoffice 
Department; Field Service, Postoftice De- 
partment (Office of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral); Office of the First and Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General: Office of the 

} Assistant Postmaster General; Office 
of tWe Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
@ai. Approved March 2, 1926. 
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Safety Council 


Recommendations Will Be Of- 
fered at Conference to Be 
Held March 23, 24 
And 25. 
* SS 
Continuation of the report of 
Committee on the Enforcement of the 


National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety: 


the 


The period of time to be taken into ac- 
count, in the cast of penalties which de- 
pend on the number of previous convic- 
tions, should be the preceding twelve 
months rather than the current calendar 
year, as now generally practiced. 

The principal registry of violations 
should be a state central operators’ viola- 
tions registry. Copies of the entries in 
this registry may be furnished to the dif- 
ferent subordinate jurisdictions where 
desirable. 

tecording violations on the operator's 
license card recommended as a ready 
guide to the past record of a person appre- 
hended. Such a system, however, can not 
take the place of, but should be supple- 
mentary to, the record kept in the cen- 
tral registry, because of a tendency on the 
part of a repeated violator to destroy his 
license. Because of this tendency, also, 
any duplicate license gard should have en- 
tered on it when issued the applicant’s 
conviction record. 

Complete interchange 
tween all jurisdictions 
country might appear desirable, but the 
stupendous amount of work involved 
would render this impracticable, but the 
stupendous amount of work involved 
would render this impracticable. Hence 
for the present the interchange will prob- 
ably have to be confined in general to in- 
formation as to all licenses suspended or 
revoked, to be furnished to adjacent states. 
Subsequently it may become practicable 
to extend further this distribution of in- 
formation as go suspended or revoked li- 
censes, and also to include information as 
to major offenses. 

In special cases where the flow of motor 
traffic between two nearby jurisdictions is 
very considerable, special arrangements 
for the interchange of detailed information 
as to all serious traffic violations are rec- 
ommended. Such exchange has for some 
years been conducted successfully between 
the State of New Jersey and the City of 
New York. 


is 


of records be- 
throughout the 


Evidence and 


Investigations 

There is a great need for improvement 
both as to the collection of evidence and 
investigation of accidents. 

The evidence should consist of (a) the 
officer's report, (b) participants’ report, (c) 
reports of other witnesses, (d) in serious 
eases reports of the bureau of accident 
investigation and (e) in case of fatalities 
the coroner's report with full detail. 

There is a tendency in’ many localities 
for the prosecuting authorities to be too 
slow in the investigation of automobile 
accidents, so that the evidence has disap- 
peared before an attempt is made to se- 
cure it. On the other hand, in serious 
cases the attorneys for the defense are 
often immmediately active and the prose- 
cutor’s case soon becomes hopeless. For 
this reason it is urged that the prosecut- 
ing authorities be prepared to act 
promptly, and where the volume of work 
justifies there should be a special accident 
investigation bureau in the police dewart- 
ment. 


Responsibility of 
Owner 

Whenever the owner of a motor vehicle 
causes or permits the vehicle to be op- 
erated in violation of any provision of 
the motor vehicle laws or regulations, 
both the owner and the operator should 
be subject to the penalties provided by 
the law. 4 

The same should apply to the loaning of 
an operator's license. Such licenses are 
obviously nontransferable, and any person 
who allows one to be used by any other 
person must naturally assume full re- 
sponsibility for any _ traffic violation 
caused by that second person, and should 
be subject to the penalties applying to 


driving without a license, in addition to 
forfeiting the license because of misuse 
of it. 


Enforcement of 


Pedestrian Regulations 

Traffic laws and regulations control] the 
operation of vehicles and their drivers, 
and a number of the restrictions placed 
upon vehicle operation are primarily for 
the safeguarding of pedestrians. Pedes- 
trians should therefore be required to 
obey the rules laid down for their pro- 
tection as well as for the expediting of 
traffic. 

Statistics show that in more than half 
of all persorfal-injury accidents on the 
streets and highways pedestrians are in- 
volved. Therefore special vigor should be 
applied to the punishment of vehicle oper- 
ators violating the provisions of the traffic 
laws and regulations affecting pedestrians, 
and equal diligence should be applied to 
the punishment of pedestrians violating 
the provisions. The committee recom- 
mends that any pedestrian who uses the 
street or highway recklessly, or violates 
any provision of the law as applied to 
pedestrians, or refuses or wilfully neglects 
to obey the signal of a traffic officer or 
traffic-control device, be apprehended and 
fined not to exceed twenty-five dollars. 


Cooperation for 
Enforcement 


Successful law enfocement is impossible 
in the,long run without the backing of 
public opinion, Many automobile  viola- 
tors, especially, are well to do and more 
er less prominent. They in many cases 
do not realize the seriousness of the situ- 
ation or the consequences of their atti- 
tude. Consequently there is a continuous 
effort to break down law enforcement as 
to these persons, which not only is a seri- 
ous evil in itself but discourages the police 
and the judges. To meet this, the organ- 
ization of public opinion to support law 
enforcement must be just as continuous 
and just as energetic as the efforts to de- 
feat it. The mobilization of much public 
opinion cannot be left to newspaper cam- 
paigns alone, valuable as is such news- 
paper support. It must be backed by a 











permanent organization adequately repre- 
senting all community groups. 

The aim should be to create a community 
feeling that the traffic police and courts 
are performing an important public duty 
and that any opposition—whatever the 
social, business or political standing of the 
violator—should be severely frowned upon 
instead of being encouraged or laughed 
at. If some or all of these officials are 
negligent, the aim similarly should be to 
bring to bear upon them so strong a pres- 
sure of public opinion that they will mend 


their ways. 
The National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety is already on _ record 


(pages 34 and 35 of the Report of the First 
Conference) in favor of organized coopera- 
tion in all communities for the improve- 
ment of the traffic situation. This Com- 
mittee endorses that view and is of the 
opinion that such a cooperative organiza- 
tion can be particularly effective in the 
promotion of proper enforcement in our 
various communities. 

As recommended the Conference, 
there should be brought to bear in such 
an organization the combined influence of 
the newspapers; city officials, police and 
fire departments, courts and city planning 
commission; all civic organizations, such 
as the chamber of commerce or other mer- 
chants’ and manufacturers’ associations; 


by 








in enforcement by calling to the attention 
of the authorities infractions of the traffic 


regulations. Complaint cards are = sup- 


plied to the members of these organiza- 


tions on which to report violations, thus 


giving the proper authorities an oppor- 
tunity of warning offenders 

In carrying on the program of enforce- 
ment in the different localities advantage 
should be taken of the methods 
for bringing the matters effec- 
tively to the attention of all classes, as 
outlined in the report of First Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety and in the report of the Committee 
on Education of that The 
methods availabel include 


various 
involved 


the 


Conference. 


Newspaper and magazine publicity 
Posters in public places. 
Motion pictures and lanter slides. 
Radio talks. 
Schools for motorists, 
men and women. 
(f) Safe drivers clubs 
(g) Safety programs 
meetings of various organizations 
(h)) The churches. 
(i) Mass meetings. 
(j) Plans for reaching 
school children. 
(k) Special campaigns 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) including both 


or addresses at 


parents through 
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Seeks Public Assistance to E 





is convicted (a) of homicide or assault 
arising out of the operation of a motor | 
vehicle; (b) of any violation of subdivi- 


sion three or seven of section two hundred 


and ninety; (¢) a third or subsequent 
violation of section two hundred and 
eighty-seven, or an_ ordinance, rule or 
regulation regulating speed of motor 
vehicles under section two hundred and 
eighty-eight, or, if a motor truck, the 
certificate of registration must be sus- 


pended as provided by subdivision one-a 
of section two hundred and ninety. 
“Such licenses and certificates of regis- 
tration may be suspended or revoked: (a) 
For any other violation of this article not 
already mentioned, as shall, in the discre- 
tion of the officer acting hereunder, justify 


such revocation or suspension; (b)_ be- 
cause of some physical or mental dis- 
ability of the holder, or the disability of 


the holder by reason of intoxication or the 
use of drugs; (c) because of the convic- 
tion of the holder at any time of a felony; 
(d) for habitual or persistent violation of 
any of the provisions of this article, or of 
the general highway traffic law, or of any 
lawful ordinance, rule or regulation made 
by local authorities in relation to traffic; 
(e) for gross negligence in the operation 
of a motor vehicle or operating a motor 
vehicle in a manner showing a reckless 
disregard for life or property of others; 
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Cooperative Community Support Is Sought. 





Among the suggestions for successful enforcement of traffic laws. recommended by the en- 
forcement committee of the National Conference on Street and Highway 


Safety, are the following: 


“Successful law enforcement is impossible in the long run without the backing of public opinion. 
Many traffic law violators especially are well-to-do and more or less prominent. They, in many cases, 


do not realize the seriousness of the situation or the consequences of their attitude. 


Consequently, 


there is a continuous effort to break down law enforcement as to these persons, which is not only 
a serious evil in itself, but discourages the police and judges. 


“To meet this, the organization of public opinion to support law enforcement must be just as 
continuous and just as energetic as the efforts to defeat it. The mobilization of much public opin- 
ion can not be left to newspaper campaigns alone, valuable as is such newspaper support. 


“It must be backed by a permanent organization adequately representing all community groups. 


“The aim should be to create a community feeling that the traffic police and courts are perform- 
ing an important public duty and that any opposition should be severely frowned upon, instead of 


”° 
encouraged. 


~ 


A 


automobile clubs and automobile dealers’ 
associations; \the local safety council, if 
any; taxicab organizations; team and truck 
interests; all public utilities, such as street 
railroads, bus companies and organiza- 
tions, steam railroads; representatives of 
labor; office building managers; public, 
parochial and private school authorities; 
women’s clubs or federations thereof, boy 
scouts, luncheon clubs and other similar 
organizations that, wield an_ influence; 
county and State officials—all, in fact, who 
can aid in the particular locality’s prob- 
lem. 


Putting Organization 
In Effect 


To put such an organization into effect, 
the original conference of these interests 
should be called preferably by the ranking 
municipal administrative officer, such 
the mayor, the president of the county 
supervisors or the governor or other State 
official in the case of a Statewide confer- 
ence. In other cases it may be called at 
the instance of the chamber of commerce, 
the safety council, the automobile club or 
some other fepresentative civic organiza- 


as 


tion, or by such organizations acting 
jointly. 

Assuming that there is in the commu- 
nity a2 well organized coordinating citi- 


zens’ agency for street and highway acci- 
dent prevention, and that this organiza- 
tion includes a committee on enforcement 
as well as committees on education and 
publicity, this enforcement committee 
should make every effort to establish and 
maintain cordial relations with the police 
and the courts. In the majority of cases 
the police and the courts are undoubtedly 
sincerely desirous of effectively enforcing 
the laws and regulations, and will wel- 
come any sound efforts in support of this 
movement. 

The principal duty of such a committee 
on enforcement is to secure proper pub- 
licity and understanding on the part of 
the public with regard to the enforcement 


system, the regulations applicable, the 
penalties enforced, and in particular to 
bring home to the individual citizen his 


responsibility in the community where pa- 
triotic cooperation and strict discipline are 
essential to success in meeting this emer- 
gency created by the development of the 
automobile. 

To accomplish this the committee, 
through the cooperation of the police and 
the courts, must be furnished with the 
facts as to the violations which are oc- 
curing, the penalties imposed and the 
plans of the authorities for perfecting the 
administration of an even-handed system 
of justice in dealing with such violations. 
By the use of this material and in coopera- 
tion with the education and publicity com- 
mittees of the citizens’ organization the 
committee can bring home to the public, 
driver and pedestrian alike, the serious- 
ness of the large number of violations tak- 
ing place and the hazards to life and prop- 
erty resulting therefrom. 

The committee can also render invalu- 
able service in clearing up misunderstand- 
ings on the part of the public, and in sonie 
cases between the police and the courts. 
Similarly, the attitude of the press can, 
through the influence of the committee, 
be enlisted in support of a constructive 
program of enforcement. ; 


Cooperation With 
Other Committees 


By cooperation with the other commit- 
tees, the reasonable character of the reg- 
ulations established by the responsible au- 
thorities can be made clear to the general 
public, and obedience to these regulations 
can be stimulated. Frequently such ac- 
tion will have as important an influence 
as the direct application of punishment. 

The concentration of traffic cases in 
special traffic courts, both city and rural, 
will serve to attract attention more readily 
to the need for thoroughgoing enforce- 


ment, 
In a number of communities organiza- 
tions of civilians have materially assisted 


Interesting Material 
Is Vital 

For all of these, media concrete and in- 
teresting material must be provided and 
continually fresh ideas must be presented. 
These may include charts and articles set- 
ting forth the number and cost of fatal 
and nonfatal street and highway injuries; 
comparisons with other communities and 
with previous years: descriptions of par- 
ticular accidents, including not only the 
details usually found in a newspaper story, 
but a statement of the causes; favorable 
mention of instances where a police officer 
or a judge has done his duty in the face 
of difficulties, and so forth. This campaign 
of public education to support law enforce- 
ment will merge with the campaign of 
public education for personal carecfulness, 
which is an essential part of the general 
safety campaign 

As there is borne in upon the conscious- 
ness of the public the seriousness of the 
problem of street and highway accidents, 
and as the majority of the public get the 
conviction that the situation can be met 
if properly handled and given prope: sup- 
port, there will be general acquiescene in 
a strict law enforcement program. The 
public can be led to see that a great public 
emergency calling for patriotic 
sacrifices of personal convenience for the 
general welfare, and the public for its own 
protection will demand an almost military 
discipline in the matter. As good results 


exists 


develop, the public’s support will be en- 
couraged and strengthened. 
APPENDIX A 
Recommended Schedule 
Of Penalties 
Misdemeanor—(a) First violation: Fine 


not more than $10, or imprisonment 
more than 10 days, either of both. 

(b) Second violation: Fine not more than 
$200, or imprisonment not more than 20 
days, either or both. 

(c) Subsequent violations: Fine not more 
than $500, or imprisionment more 
than 6 months, either of both. 

Reckless driving, or driving at a speed or 
in a manner reasonable or proper, or 
racing on a public street or highway—(a) 
First violation: Fine not less than $25 or 
more than $500, or imprisonment not less 
than 5 days or more than 3 months, either 
or both. 

(b) Subsequent violations: Fine not less 
than $50 or more than $500, or imprison- 
ment not less than 10 days or more than 6 
months, either or both, and mandatory 
suspension of license. 

Operating while intoxicated or under the 
influence of drugs—(a)First violation: Fine 
not less than $100 or more than $1,000, or 
imprisonment than 30 days 
more than 1 either or both, 
mandatory suspension of license. 

(b) Subsequent violations: Imprison- 
ment not less than 3 months or more than 
1 year, and mandatory suspension of li- 
cense. 

Evading indentification in accidents in- 
volving injury—Fine not less than $1,000 
or more than $5,000, or imprisonment not 
less than 30 days or more than 5 years, 
either or both, and mandatory suspension 


of license. 
APPENDIX B 


Statement of William McAdoo, 
Chief City Magistrate, New York 

Herewith extract from section 
290a of the Highway Law of this State, 
with regard to the suspension and revoca- 
tion of licenses: 

“Any magistrate or special sessions or 
city judges in cities, any supreme court 
justice, any county judge of a county not 
wholly included in a city, the police com- 
missioner of the city of New York, or the 
commissioner of vehicles or any 
person deputized by him, sha}l have power 


not 


not 


not 


not less or 


year and 


is an 


motor 


to revoke or suspend the license of any 
operator or chauffeur, or in case of an 
owner, the certificate of registration, as 


follows: 
“Such licenses and certificates of regis- 
tration must be revoked where the holder 
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(f) knowingly permitting or suffering any 
motor vehicle under the direction or con- 
trol of the holder be used in aid or 
furtherance of the commission of any 
crime; (g) for preventing lawful identifi- 
cation of any motor vehicle under the 
holder's direction or control, evading 
lawful arrest or prosecution while operat- 
ing such motor vehicle: (h) for willfully 
evading lawful prosecution in this state or 
in another state or jurisdiction for an of- 
fense committed therein against the motor 
vehicle or traffic laws thereof. 

“Except as expressly provided, a court 
be necessary to sus- 


to 


or 


conviction shall not 


tain a revocation or suspension. Revoca- 
tion or suspensign hereunder shail be 
deemed an administrative act reviewable 
by the supreme court as such. Where 
revocation or suspension is permissive, 
the holder shall have an opportunity to 
be heard. A license or certificate of reg- 
istration may, however, be temporarily 
suspended without notice, pending any 


prosecution, investigation or hearing. 
Notice of revocation or suspension, as well 
as any required notice of hearing, where 
the holder is not present, may be given 
by mailing the same in writing to him at 
the address contained in his license or 
certificate of registration, as the case may 
DOs a 

This section has been tried out in this 
and state for a considerable period, 
believe no one concerned in public 
in the matter of motor vehicles will 
of repealing or modifying it. It 
be a public calamity amend it 
in any way so far as this city is concerned. 
Most of the suspensions and revocations 
are made by the Magistrates in the spe- 
cial traffic courts. 

At the meetings of the Committee at 
which IT was present, the majority of the 
members seemed adverse to lodging any 
power in the judiciary with regard to 
licenses because they were afraid to trust 
such unusual power to justices of the 
peace, recorders, judges of police courts, 
and other inferior tribunals. You will 
note that the New York law begins with 
the Magistrates and continues up to Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. There are 
many justices of the peace, police judges 
and in this State, though they 
are not included in the law. If this New 


city 
and I 
safety 
think 


would to 


recorders 


York law had been adopted by the Com- 
mittee, in whole or in part, care would 
have been taken to restrict the judicial 


power to county judges and others of the 
jidiciary as well as to the highway com- 
missioners. 

After many years of actual experience, 
I am still in favor of a minimum penalty 
for offenses as speeding, reckless 
driving, driving while intoxicated and 
other serious offenses. The minimum pen- 
alty works well here and is best for the 
courts the public, and I believe it 
would work well everywhere else. 

IT make reservations because I 
would consider it public calamity to 
have the present law with regard to li- 
censes in any way lessened in its effect 
in this State. 

Aside from this, J think the report must 
be of great educational benefit through- 
out the country and in that regard beget 
results which will be eminently beneficial 
to those whose lives, limbs and properties 
are being sacrficed our streets, 
avenues and highways throughout the 
whole of the United States to such an ap- 
palling extent. 


APPENDIX C 


Statement of New Jersey 
Vehicle Commissioner 

1 respectfully dissent with 
in Conclusion 5, in 
service of summons 
parking and other regulations is advo- 
cated. I believe that this of 
service, unless secured by the response of 
the violator, is illegal, and can not be suc- 
cessfully endorsed. is apt to 


such 


these 
a 


now on 


the findings 
which non- 
respecting 


embodied 
personal 


character 


It, moreover, 


invite a prejudice on the part of the Court, 
feel that the defendant 
appearance, 
nothing of the 


who may has de- 


liberately evaded when 


matter of fact 


asa 


he knew 














un 


n force Traffic Laws 


Properly Organized Police 
Necessary for Reduction of 
Accidents, Committee 
Report States. 


alleged violation, because of the likelihood 
of the summons, which is attached to the 
steering wheel, having been removed by 
other than the operator. 


I respectfully dissent from the findings 
embodied in Conclusion 11. 1 think it is a 
very grave mistake to deny to magistrates 
concurrent power with that of the Ad- 
ministrator of Motor Vehicles respecting 
the suspension or revocation of a de- 
fendant’s license. If the testimony ad- 
duced before the Court justifies a recom- 
mendation to the Administrator that the 
license should be revoked, why require 
that another hearing de novo be held be- 
fore the Administrator, for certainly if the 
Administrator is to justify a revocation of 
a license, he can do so only after a re- 
view of the testimony, and the procedure 
which the report of Committee B advocates 
is simply a repetition. For fifteen years 
magistrates in New Jersey have been 
vested with the power to suspend or re- 
voke a driver's license, and I have never 
known the privilege to be abused. 


I dissent from the conclusion con- 
tained in the paragraph captioned “ Traffic 
Patrol” on page 12. It is absolutely un- 
true, the statement the “the use of plain 
clothes men for traffic service * * *# 
offers a cloak under which highwaymen 
and other criminals have been able to 
on their operations, stopping de- 
fenseless occupants of motor vehicles, and 
it produces friction between the 
motoring public and the police, which far 
more than offsets any advantage gained.” 
New Jersey's experience during the past 
nineteen years of the operation of a plain 


carry 


because 


clothes inspection squad is a complete 
refutation of that portion of the report 
above quoted. Our plain clothes squad 


of motor vehicle inspectors, functioning in- 


dependently of local police departments 
and the state constabulary, have done 
yoeman service; and despite the vast 
amount of vehicular traffic on the high- 
ways of New Jersey, I do not recall a 
single instance where highwaymen and 
other criminals masquerading under the 


guise of an inspector have operated. 


I dissent from that portion of the para- 
graph captioned, “Records” on page 19, 
where it is recommended that violations 
be recorded on the operator’s license. 1 
do not believe that such a system can 
be successfully carried out. I fear, too, 
that it will very frequently cause the op- 
erator’s license to be mutilated for the 
most minor infractions by causing to be 
entered thereon such infractions, and there 
is no way, so far as I can see, of de- 
termining the line of demarcation. 


I respectfully recommend that the viola- 
tion captioned under the head, ‘Misde- 
meanor, Appendix A,” be regarded as viola- 
tions of the law and not treated as 
misdemeanors. A misdemeanor in this 
Commonwealth an indictable offense, 
and no trial can be had until the 
Grand Jury has returned a bill. It 
would be impossible for New Jersey 
to change its criminal code to permit of 
a misdemeanor being tried without a jury 
if the defendant insisted upon such a trial, 
and in consequence, if the minor offenses 
are to be regarded as misdemeanors, this 
classification will so clog our courts as io 
make it impossible to dispose of cases. 


is 





Post Office Purchasing Agent 


Announces Bids on Steel 
[Postal Bids—Steel—Hose Contractors— 
1759.] 

Announcement was made on Friday by 
Thomas L. Degnan, purchasing agent, 
Post Office Department, the result of bids 
opened in his office for furnishing the 
postal service with supplies as follows: 

Cold rolled steel, various types and sizes, 
price per 100 pounds: American Steel! & 
Wire Company, Washington, D. C., $5.66, 
$5.66, $5.31, $6.31, $5.66, $5.26 and $5.26. 

American Tube & Stamping Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., $5.15, $5.15, $4.80, $5.80, 
$5.15, $4.75 and $4.75. 

Pittsburgh Cold Rolled Steel Company, 
ernona, Pa., $5.26, $5.26, $4.86, $5.26, $4.86 
and $4.86. 

Weirton Steel 
Va., $5.50, 
and $5.61. 


Weirton, 
$6.16, $6.01, 


Company, 
$5.50, $5.16, 


Ww. 
$5.61 


Superior Steel Coproration, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $5.665, $5.665, $5.315, $6.315, $6.665, 
$8.265 and $8.265. 

3riffin Manufacturing Company, 
Pa., $5.66%, $5.66%, $5.3114, 
$5.6614, $5.26%% and 5.26%. 

West Leechburg Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $5.66, $5.66, $5.31, $6.31. $5.66, 
$5.26 and $5.26. 

Union Plane Company, New Britain, 
Conn., $5.66, $5.66, $6.31, $5.66, $5.26, $5.26, 
$5.26 and $5.26. 

Radiator hose, not less than 3-ply, three 
sizes in cents per foot as follows: Durkee- 
Atwood Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
1368, 209 and 228. Cincinnati Rubber 
Company, Norwood, Ohio, 17%, 24% and 
22%5; U. S. Rubber Company, New York 
City, 1575 and 30; Hewitt Rubber 
tepublic Rubber Company, Youngstown, 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 15, 24 and 27%; 
Ohio, 134%, 19% and 22; Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Company, 12, 12%, and 19; 
Goodrich Rupbber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
1075, 1675 and 1875; Union Rubber Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., 1175, 1875 and 215; 
yoodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, 102, 143 and 156; Voorhees Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Jersey City, N. 
J., 094, 136 and 164; Manhattan Rubber 
Company, Passaic, N. J., 117, 207 and 23; 
and the Murray Rubber Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., 16, 28 and 82. 


Erie, 
$6.31%2, 


25% 





Extend Time on Loan 


To Ann Arbor Railroad 


([Railroads—Loans—1649.] 


The Interstate (Commerce Commission 
on Friday announced an extension for one 
year from February 1 of the maturity 
date of a loan of $250,000 to the Ann Arbor 
Railroad made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury by the commission in 1921, on 
condition of a curtailment of the note to 
225,000. 
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The following "Navy orders were issued 
to Officers under date of March 6, 19268 

Cap. Bion B. Bierer, relieved all active 
duty; to home. 

Comdr. Jacob H. Klien, Jr., detached 
Navy Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; w 
temporary duty under instruction Subma- 
rine Base, New London, Conn. 

Lieut. Lawrence W. Curtin, to Bureaw® 
of Aero. 

Lieut. Edward J. Lysaught, detached U, 
S. S. Seattle: to treatment, Navy Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Emil Swainson, to duty U. Ss. & 
Kittery. 

Ensign Harman B. Bell, Jr., detached 
U. S. 8. Concord; to Destroying Squadrons, 
Scouting Fleet. 

Ensign William N. Mansfield, detached 
Destroying Squadrons Scouting Fleet; to U, 
S. 8. Concord. 

Comdr. Paul R. Stanlaker (M. C.), om” 
dered February 16, 1926 modified. To duty 
Navy Hospital, League Island, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lieut. Fred W. Cobb (S. C.), detached 
Naval Supply Depot, San Diego, Calif.; to 
U. S. S. Cuyama. 

Comdr. William W. Edel (Ch. C.), de 
tached Receving Ship, San Francisco; t® 
Naval Powder Factory, Indianhead, Md. 

Lieut. Elvie L. Kempton (C. C.), relieved 
all active duty; to home. 

Lt. Comdr. Valentine J. McManus (C. Be 
C.), ordered February 27, 1926, to 11th Navy 
District revoked; to continue duty Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif. ' 

Ch. Bosn. Lafayette P. Guy, detached 


command U. S. Grebe; to Navy Yard, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Bosn. Harold E. Russell, detached 7th 
Navy District; to U. S. S. Grebe. 

Ensign Charles F. Just, detached U. 8, 
S. Pittsburgh: to Receiving Ship, New 
York. 

Orders issued to Officers under date of 


March 8, 1926. : 
Lt. Comdr. William G. B. Hatch, de 
tached Navy Training Station, N. O. B., 
Hampton Roads, Va.; to U. S. S. Seattle. 
Lieut. William G. Smith, detached U. 8. 
S. Kittery; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut. (jg.) Austin S. Keeth, detached 
U. S. S. Childs; to treatment, Naval Hos- 
pital, New York. 

Lieut, (jg.) Liver A. Smith (M. C.), de 
tached U. S. S. Mercy; to Naval Hospital, 
League Island, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Alfred B. Clark (S. C.), detached 
Receiving Barracks, Hampton Roads, Va.; 
to Navy Yard, New York. 

Lieut. Harry F. Hake (S. C.), detached 
U. S. S. Cuyama; to Naval Supply Depot, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Ch. Mach. Oliver T. Miller, retired. Re- 
lieved all active duty; to home. 

Ch. Rad. Elect. Warren S. MacKay, de- 
tached Officer in charge, Navay Radio 
Station, Radio, Va.; to Asiatic Station. 

Ch. Pay Clerk. Roe L. Flowers, detached 
Navy Powder Factory, Indianhead, Md.; 
to U. S. S. Mercy. 

Pay Clerk Samuel R. Michael, detached 
U. S. S. Mercy; to U. 8. S. Reina Mercedes. 

Orders issued to Officers under date of 
March 9, 1926. 

Ensign Everett P. Newton, detached GW. 
S. S. Maryland; to U. S. 8S. Wyoming. 

Ensign William J. F. Rafferty, detached 
Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, R. 1.; te 
U. 8S. S. Childs. 

Lt. Comdr. James E. Miller (M. C.), de- 
tached Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif.; 
to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Forrest Ivanhoe (S. C.), ordered 
February 16, 1926, to Asiatic Station re- 
voked; to continue duty Naval Operation 
Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. Joseph J. Redington (C. C.), de- 
tached Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
and authorized report duty Navy . Yard, 
New York. 

Ch. Pharm. 
Naval Medical Supply 
MN. ¥.; to Bu M. & BD. 

Ch. Carp. Frederic A. Johnson, detached 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla.; to 
Naval Air Station, N. O. B., Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

Pharm. John Cowan, U. S. N., retired, 
died February 19, 1926, at San Diego, Calif. 

Ensign James B. O’Hara, U. S, N., dim 
missed from the U. S. Naval Service. 


Post Office Ruling Clarifies 
Mailing Penalty Privileges 


detached 
Brooklyn, 


Henry L. Gall, 


Depot, 


[Postal Rates—Congress—1731.] 


R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, on Friday made public a notice to 
the effect that fourth-class rates were ap- 
plicable to all official matter which is “‘not 
mailable free under penalty privileges.” 
The full text of the notice follows: 

“With reference to Order No. 3880, 
February 4, 1926, appearing in the Postal 
Bulletin of February 15, 1926, amending 
sections 442 and 488, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, with respect to official mat- 
ter weighing more than 4 pounds which is 
not entitled to be mailed free under the 


penalty privilege, postmasters and all 
others concerned are advised that all 
official matter exceeding 4 pounds in 


weight, regardless of its character or kind 
and whether sealed or unsealed, which is 
not mailable free of postage under penalty 
envelopes or labels, including written offi- 
cial matter, sealed or unsealed, may be 
mailed at the rate of postage applicable to 
fourth-class or parcel-post mail. 

“If it is desired to register such matter 
postage must be prepaid at the first-class 
rate and the matter sealed.” 


Ice Cream Consumption 


Has Doubled Since 1910 


{Ice Cream—1727] 

The consumption of ice cream in the 
United States has increased from 1.04 gal- 
lons a year per person in 1910 to 2.8 sal- 
lons in 1925, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced. Per capita consump- 
tion in 1924 was 2.5 gallons. 

The total quantity of ice cream con: 
sumed last year is estimated at 322,729,000 
gallons, compared with 285,550,000 gallons 
in 1924, and 260,000,000 gallons in 1920, 

Increased consumption is said to be due 
largely to improvement in quality and to 
nation-wide educational campaigns on the 
food value of ice cream. The popularity 
of ice cream has increased rapidly in Eng- _ 
land, Germany, and some other countries. 
England is reported to have increased con- 
sumption more than 100 per cent in the 
past year 
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Legislative Establishment—not reported. j oe F Cee ae eee ae a H. Res.—House Resolution. Minnesota River:. Shakopee, Minn., bridge. H. R. 6775 a ' Bets 38 ; = 
Admiralty cases, amend sec. 129 of Judi- , Independent offices, 1926. H. R. 9341; Mr. ries I oe PT eT ae ee The signature of the President is re- H. R. 8950; Mr, Andresen. Reported aay — x Jan. 16 eee wees ' Ave) even ee oe 
‘ial Code relating to appeals: Wood. Reported from Appropriations | ,, cae : ‘ali? SEN Were rae. awe sent roewaneey Oe ae ee ee a eee ae 5 
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itary Feb. 15, 1926; Report no. 201. Mar. 2. Passed House Mr. 3. Referred R. $190; Mr. Swing. Reported from In- | lutions adopted by a single house. Misbranding of articles in commerce, to Foreign Affeirs Jan. 27, 1926; Report No. Com. on Public Lands; Mar. 11 reported 


terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, Legislation intended to become a perma- prevent. H. R. 3904; Mr. Merritt. Re- 420, House. 
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Admiralty claims, authorize payment of referred to Appropriations Jan. 12, 1926. | 1926. When a measure is reported from o| Mississippi River: Cairo, Il. —Bovay, | Geneva, Ala., bridge. ‘H. R. 85 Mr. White of Maine. Reported from Mer 


claims in arising from Army transport | Nady Department, 1927. H. R. 7554; Mr. chant Marine and Fisheries Feb. 21, 
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Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Re- 
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- c lative Calendar and is taken up for con- . R. 9007; Mr. Denison. Reported from 

17, 1926. Referred to Military Affairs Jan. 138, 1926; Report No. 84. Passed | ton, Reported from Irrigation and Rec- | sideration on the roor in turn. It may be Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. port No. 262, House. Marine and. Fisheries Mar. &. 1926 

Feb. 18, 1926. House. House Jan. 25, 1926. In Senate referred | jamation Feb. 15, 1926; Report No. 300. | called up out of. turn by placing it on the 1926 Report No. 376. House. Extend | Samson, Ala., bridge. H. R. 8524; Mr. eae a been = ra a, 
Agriculture: Colleges, amend act donat- to Appropriations Jan. 26, 1926. Re-|  s, 2663. Passed Senate Feb. 22, 1926. Unanimous Consent Calendar, or by spe- | ime for bridge. S. 927. Passed Senate Steagall. Reported from Interstate Railway labor disputes, provide prompt 

ing public lands to. S. 1250. Passed ported in Sénate; amended Feb. 15, 1926; | Congfitution, amendments proposed to: | cial rule brought in by the Committee on | Jan. 7, 1926. Referred to Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Feb. 1, 1926; Gaposition of. i. HR. 060s; Mr. — 
Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred to Pub- Report No. 184. Passe@ Senate, amended | president, Vice President, and Members Rules. and Foreign Commerce Jan. 8, 1926, Report No. 261, House. Passed House -assed House Mar. 1. S. 2306; Mr. Wat- a 
lic Lands Feb. 18, 1926. House. Feb. 15, 1926. Sent to conference Feb. | of Congress, fixing commencement of House. Mar. 1. son. A bill to provide for the prompt 

" . : 17, 1926. | >rms— - tomes: ine — A a 7 ; ee disposition of disputes between carriers 
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S. 1187, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 
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the Government of United States of 
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mittee on Interstate Commerce, with 
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?assed Senate Feb. 1, 1926. MNe- | 1926, provide United States participation 
| ported from Education Dec. 17, 1925; 





Law 41. 































Mar. 13, 1926. Rule. o 3995; Mr. Wur 16 referred to Senate Commmittee on 1926; Repor 7 ise ar | ‘ 
l f ed Send r 192 report No. 270. House. Mar. 1. Report No. 4. Passed House Dec. 21 ; ‘ ; 
. ach > hie blitanes Pr i . 7 ~ gee — a reinbursement for maintenance. H. R. i p se t. 6772 
Agriculture Department appropriations, bach. Reported Military Aff: Indian Affairs. Mar. 2 reported back to ’assed House Mar. 10: Approved Pub- 1925. 708i; Mr. Strong of Kansas Repor ted a ae c , R sauna oo es - 
sie . emma. ; . Feb. 4, 1926; Re 195, House. | ae aos . ; 1 ai : 708i; Mr. s s Kansas. Reporte Mr. Burton. Reported from Ways an 
92 . R. 8264: Mr. Mage f WwW 1Yo use. Senate; 2230 Mi 6 A : i lic Law 3 ‘ati i 
1927. H. I 64; Mr. Magee of Nev : ; mendec ic Law 38. National banks: Branch banking, con- from War Claims Feb. 2, 1926; Report sans Jk 7 926; R v 5 
> f : Asphal t t f | 5 : . a : so} ; p Means Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 46 
York. Reported from Appropriations | -Asphalt, sonite ite .etc., provide Passed Senite Hawaii: Hana, «authorize electric light solidation of associations, improve facili- No. 354, House ; 5 26 ’ 6 
Jan. 1926: Report No. 143. Passed disposition of on iblic lands H. R. | Cooperative marketing, create division of, and power project ai. H. R. 4799; | ties and excteet H R. Mr. McFad Philli oie Ss ra t 1 lidat ee ee ae oc ; 
. > ) og : . ‘olt > = ae dT ead <4 . . si , . : : oar eee “ee ye Mar. DCr RG ullippine scouts, allowances, validate | S, 1138, Mr. Smoot. fo authorize the set- 
s “eb. 1926 1 Senate referred So: Mr. Colton Reported fron >u in Departmen Agriculture . * Jarr tepor . Terr ‘ies : 7 
ee ee tae sic Rieger fires gr needa = eae Ge eee ae Y mag ee ee ee ee den. Reported frorm Banking and Cur- and permit Secretary of War to fix. S. ulement of the indebtedness of the King- 
to Appropriations Feb. 3, 1926. Feb. 23, i sands Feb. 25, 192 Report No. 379 TS89E . Haug Reported from Ag Jan.$, 1926. Report No. 72. House. rency Jan. 12, 1926: Report No. 83. 2658. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Re- dom of Rumania to the United States of 
: : ae ; ; st , a es Peuléure™ Ja Sanort No. ; = i oe e ce 3 . ; 2608. ass ; é » 1926. rt an > 5 
repor ted with Amendments (S. Rept liouse. } ee 1 8, n. a port No. 116 Interior Department: Appropriations 1927. Passed House Feb. 4, 1926. Feb. 5 refer ferred to Military. Affairs Feb. 18, 1926 America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Com- 
2 ” 27 : > > } Ise S€ ite "ne . np Je » industry an Passe ise 328. > Le ‘. eas > _ > bs . ej . ™ — . he eS a , 
200.) Feb. 27, amended passed Senat Attorney General: La industry and ; dl ouse Be : D * = if. R. 6707. Mr. Cramton. Reported red) Sen. Com. on Banking and Cur- | / House. mitte on Finance, without amendment 
Mar. 2, goes to conference. mills, informutio oncerning combina- | = & oo es f 7 a es os . ey from appropriations Jan. 5. 11926; Re- rency. Mar. 12 reported with amend- | Postal ‘Service: LH. I. 9511, Mr. Kendall, | Sacramento River, modify project fo: 
= o4gr . . ino mr ; ‘ t tic $j asir. t { trade 2 es 33 i Ik. Sul air. Jefters, seporte irom 7 - a7 > :, ‘ 2 
5. 2465; Mr. Gooding To amend the a ions In eee of trade. H. Res. 133; nee canta port No. 37. Passed House Jan. 11, ments. Pa.; fines imposed upon contractors for control of. H. R. 5965; Mr. Curry. Re 





; “ ant — { ‘ Mr aGua -enorte n uadi- | Interstute and F< gn Commerce Feb qe ee calli ace ® is a . 
entitled “An act to regulate foreign Mr. LaGua Reported from Judi- | vaghiicn | i926. In Senate referred to Appropria- | H. R. 9958: Mr. Mekadden, Pa., relating to Mail service. Referred to Com. on Post 





ported from Flood Control Jan. 28, 1926; 





i y _ sas ¢ 7 -y Fel 19° dverse Peport N 11, 1926; Report No. 259. House. | . . am z “ 
commerce by prohibiting the admission ry Feb. 1 1926: Advers Report No an oe 4 ae : a : 7“ : : * tions Jan. 12, 1926. State taxution. Referred to [l. Com. on Office and Post Roads. Reported back Report No. 155. House 
into the United States of certain adul Ordered to be laid on table. Feb ee ee aan = eS ‘at a” 7 International Conference of Soil Science, Banking and Currency; Reported back Mar. 12. H. Rept. 535 St. Francis River: Cody, Ark., bridge. H 
— 27 anc mode 3 fox id 1%, 1926, by reques of Mr. LaGuardia Coosa Counties, Ala., ridge. . t alice bthin at ace ‘i, . : as - base . aes ; e : y, 4 Ney . . 
terated grain and seeds unlit for seed ‘ i : aGuardia, fe extend invitation to. H. J. Res. 147; Mar. 11. H. Rept. 526. «, Post Office: S. Res. 156, Harrison. Request- %. 9095; Mr. Driver. Reported from In- 





ing purposes,’ approved Aug. 24, 1912, placed on Hlouse Calendar 
as amended, for other purposes. Feb Barrett Compar owner of 


Mr. Jeffers Reported from In- Mr. 


S. 3377. Mr. Pepper, Pa. Regulation of ing information relative to postal re- 





Eaton. Reported from Foreign 


ce : : terstate .and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
Affairs Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 418 


and Foreign Commerce Feb 





banking business. Referred to S. Com ceipts for six months ending Dee. 31, 














































































































24, 1926; Mr. Gooding, Committee on ges aie a see a ae roar a 85: eee. j on Banking and Currency; Reported 1924, ,and Dee. 31, 1926, respectively ie as arnt ee Sen 
a a : ee a 7 - ‘assed Senate ‘el. 1¢ ' | “ayetteville, Al ge es Oe * . se ah a : | 2 ; . ri - : ae , “ es ere 
| eokue Beh, 17 tic nua ee |, Mev Jon. ‘Repesien faim interne | Magee “aig gaaets Sa | ee in eats | PL en a ue ee CO ns ee ea 
ate ‘eo DIETS. ARG oHeEREE ae and en Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; task ‘eeetinga dk an eee: ee arieagtice 2 ertenee act: Aananting in remot ak ' pea ee . i 21, Mr. Bridge Co., bridge, permit titer frame 
: a ee Ree ue rare cateo aboard. ©: 580. Passed Senate Report 260. House. meats i oe 6 haan “ a ” retired pay of Army officers. | H. i: : aes ~_e- nea om. oe trestle instead - fixed span. S. 2281. 
fields, pay Reno, Nev., and other cities Rob, 1@. 3098. “Relacead to Glatine as |} Pell Ala. bridge. H. R. 8537: Mr. oreign Commerte Feb. 1, eRe eee 3995; Mr. Wurzbach. Reported from Agriculture, Mar, 10. Reported with Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred 
for amounts expended in construction 5S noe aaa 2 ee Reported from Interstate and Interstate Commerce act, S. 2808, Mr. | Military Affairs eFb. 4, 1926; Report amendments. S. Rept. 318. to Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and maintenance. S. 766. Passed Sen- seek — rs a » Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report Smith. ‘To amend Sec.:24 of the ee | No. 193, House. | Potean River Dam: H. R. 4080, Mr. Wingo, Feb. 18, 1926. House. Submarine cable 
ate Feb. 17, 1926. Weturned to Senate Belgium, Debt Sarena. iH. R 6774; | House. ae Smet © eee Raat. Feb. | National Guard, Officers Reserve, au- Ark. Referred Com. on Interstate Com., serving Oliver, Wis., to legalize. H. R. 
Feb. 20, 1926 Mr. Burton Reported from Ways and | Wetumpka, Ala biiawe It. FL. 8316: =: anaes Mr. Smith, Committee on Inter- thorize payment of salary accounts. 8. Mar. 10. Rept. H. Rept. 498. 5; Mr. Carss. Reported from Inter- 

Aircraft: Encourage and regul use in ine Jan. ‘, i920, Report so, 4. | Mr. Bowling. Reported from Interstate | . are ee: wD Seman s: _{ 2298. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. - Re- Potash, to promote mining on public do: state and Foreign Commerce Feb. 12, 
commerce. &. 41. Passed Senate Dec nae EIOUME Jan. 16, 1926. S. M8i;} ang loreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; |” DEMs DEN Gooding. To amend Sec. 4 of ferred to Military Affairs Feb. 16, 1926; main. TT. R. 5243 intent H. Com 1926; Report No. 279. House. Passed 
16, 1925. Referred to Interstate onl ae eee 1 horize the settlement Report No. 251. Hlouse. en. eee ia ee _ Jan. 23, House. a Public ad ae te cenertea sith House Mar. 1. 
ee Nee ie a Kingd + ted ae ti cage Court of International Justice, S. Res. 125, —— eo ue a a oo Naval Service: Minors, authorize ‘dis- | amendments. HH. Rept. 508. Samoa—American, authorize appropria- 
ry ane aoerene authorize construc eee ene ee ts rig hag to tae Gos | Reed of Missouri. Requesting the Secre- son. 3286 “Mr ‘Maye i ry ae eens churge of those enlisted without consent. | Potaac River: George Washington- tion for repair of damages, etc. H. R. 
tion for and adjustment of personnel. | *nment of the © nited States of Amer | tary of state to send to the Senate the] i. Se oe enaetitenen, Reterea | HH: B. 8183; Mr. Jones. Reported from | Wakefiekl Memorial bridge. I. R. 8908 $911; Mr. Butler. Reported trom Hews 
H. Tk. 9690: Mr. Butler. Reported from ee oe a ae eee ey eee original protocol of the Court of Interna- ae haa a me Se ,, ee Naval Affairs Feb. 21926; Report No Mr. Moore of Virginia ” Saceatgal from Affairs Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 203. 
¥ “¢ +2} ae 4668 > ° mittee on ‘ € without amend ilo Sd. , nterstz nerce, Mar. ee arse « 2 ee: : i. e . 
geen Feb, 26, 1926; Report No screamin oe ae ae Soh auc } asso Justice a = wencnts : — 9, eetemae ta saa ae cas. a 117, Tlouse. Officers, equalize retired Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb Passed —— Keb. 15, er 2 

‘aa Atos en a an ea aul aot ae Sarch 4. 1888 a thereto. Jan. 22, 1926, over under the Irrigation Projects: Town sites, withdraw | P*": Hi. R. 5840; Mr. Speaks. Reported 11, 1926; Report No. 244, House. Passed =o Antonio, Tex., & rants warieem of Fort 

5 : eS ar rt Ric is Teas 7732: Mr. Undert dca “anne | from public entry. S. 1856. Passed | from Military Affairs Feb. 3, 1926; Re Iiouse Mar. 1. sam Houston Military Reservation to 
the efficiency of the Air Service of the a : : porte i ee be umend act reluting to sale of ord- | - ie 5 eee : $3 oe port No. 186, louse. 7 ‘ i: ; Le for street purposes. If. R. 3996; Mr. 
United tSates Army, Feb. 26, 1926: Mr. | Claims 16, 1926; Report No. 115 nance to Republic of. S. 20388. Passed | Senaie Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Irri- c : 7 Montgomery <ounty, Md., and Fairfax SF Nee io when x re 

ee . See ee PSEES ip IR Se ees ; ~. | gation and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1926, | Navy Department: Aircraft for Navy and County, Va., bridge. H. R. 7828; Mr. Wurzbach. Reported from Military Af- 
Wadsworth, Committee on Military at. | ussed Hlouse lreb. lo, 1926 Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Referred to Mili- : ed sie . i ‘ it ; P A fairs Feb. 3, 1926; Report No. 185 
aie §©6Oxiginal bill. | Blue Sky Bill, prevent use of mails and tary Affairs Feb. 16, 1926, Hogse. | House Marine : orps, authorize construction of, Newton of Afissourt. Reported from In- ne aia teh, i 1996 : . 

Alaska: Anthracite Railroad extend time interstate co fucilities in sale of Czechoslovakia, debt settlement. H. R. italy, debt seitiement. H. R. 6773; Mr — adjustment of personnel. ms R. | terstate and Foreign Commerce leb. 11, 5 ie , cs ‘ oa per : ; 
for completion. H. R. 6: Mr uther- | fraudulent securities. H. R. 52: Mr 6777: Mr. Burton. Reported from Ways 3urton. Reported from Ways and — ar. ere, Reported from Naval | 1926; Report No. 268, House. Passed | Santa aanere Saar, Calif., grant right 
land. Reported from Territories Fr eb. 6, | Denison Reported from interst: and ind Means Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 50. | Means Jan 8, 1926; Report No. 63. | re ron See See an oe | BLOGS aaaane Ls - et ee ae “= ew ae. 
1926; Report No. 211. House Mar. 1 Foreign Commerce Dec. 22, 1925; Fe- Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. Prvnge’ ngeendbegg Bees | a ee See. (oe eeeean ae i ; Pula Lends Som #! 
passed House Mar - Referred Sen | port No. 34. House Decatur, Ala., increase limit of cost of Ss. anes, Mr. Smoot To authorize the set- | French. Passed House Jan. 25, 1926. In ployes, place under civil service. H. R. eens y — Feb. 8, 1926. 
ate Committee on Territories. | Board of General Appraisers, change public building. HH. R. 3797; Mr. Almon. | tlement of the indebtednes of the King- Senate referred to Appropriations Jan. 3821; Mr: Crampton. Reported from a Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 421., 

Election convassing board, substitute name to United States Customs Court. | Iteported from Public Buildings and | dom of Italy to the United States of 75 26, 1926. Passed Senate, amended, Feb. Civil Service Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. : ao, : 

Election canvassing board, substitute | H. R. 7966. Mar. 1 passed House; Mar.! Grounds Feb. 23, 1926; Report No. 384, | Aimerica. Dec. 15, 1925: Mr. Smoot, Com- ; 16, 1926. Sent to conference Feb. 17, 273, House. Screw Thread Commission, National, ex- 
collector of customs for surveyor gen referred Senate Committee on Finance. flouse. | ogg Messy ne — eae tigate oe Public Buildings: Abandoned lands and, tend life of. H. R. 264; Mr. Tilson. Re- 
eral on. H. R. 7820; Mr. Curry. Re- state und Foreign Commerce Dec. 22, | Des Moines River: Lam, grant consent to Lake Washington: Wasih., Seattle and New Mexico: Drainage districts, amend | authorize sale of. H. R. 7178; Mr. Elliott. ported froma Coinage, Weights, and 
port No. 174. House Mar. 1; passed | Buffalo, N. Y., branch of York Fed construction. &:. 132 Passed Senate oe ean bridge. H. HR. 5810; Mr. | enabling act in respect to. H. R. 3925; Reported from Pvblic Buildings and Sraares Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 198. 
House Mar. 2. Meferred to Senate Com- eral Reserve Bank, auth purchase. | Jan. 28, 1926. Referred to Interstate | Miller Reported adhe PBLOretate und | Mr. Morow. teported from Public Grounds Feb. 24, 1926: Report No. 372, Passed House Feb. 10, 1926. 

mittee on Territories. Mar. 4, reported of site and building. II. J. Res. 131; Mr. and Fore Commerce Jan. 29, 1926. | Moreign Commerge Feb. 11, 1926; te- | Lands Feb. 4, 1926; Report No. 193. Louse. Securities, fraudulent, prevent use of 
with Amendments. (S. Rept. 260). McFadden. Reported from Banking and | Reported Feb. 25, 1926: Report No. 378. oe No. 246. House. : _ | 1926, House. Mar. 1 passed House. | General construction bill. H. R. 6559; Mr. mails and other means of int@® state 

Railroad—Passes on, to regulate Hi Currency Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 369. House Ss. J. Mes. 61: Mr. Couzens. | ate : offices: Registers + geting. neers Mar. 2 referred to Senate Committee on Elliott. Reported from Public Buildings commerce to promote sale of. H. R. 52; 
R. 6117; Mr. Curry. Reported from Ter Jivuse. S. J. ys. 44: Mr. Wadsworth. | Joint resolution authorizing the Federal eee ae aan ; Hi. eae ee Public Lands. Reported back Mar. 4. and Grounds Jan. 21, 1925; Report No. Mr. Denison. Reported from Interstate 
ritories Feb. 8, 1926; Report No. 225 Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Reserve Bank of Chic to enter fnto Feb ; sneer al tas aa “aed S. Rept. 261. 132. Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. and Foreign Commerce Dec. 22, 1925; 
House. Reserve Bank of New Yo to invest its contracts for the erection of « building Bateta aed en = H 'R mee Mr New Jersey Shipbuilding and Dredging | S. Report No. 197. Jan. 13, 1926, Mr. Report No. 34. House. 

Surgeons employed on, authorize pay j funds in the chase of «a site and the | for its branch establishment in the city «el aoe rosea A ra »s Mr. Co., rélief. &. pan Uipaaaed’ Ranate Wan Fernald, Committee on Public 3uild- | Stockton, Calif., grant public lands to for 
ment of sums agreed on for services building now standing thereon for its | of Detroit. Mich Mar. 6, 1926. Rept. S. 1138 Mr ane ng ee tt ie 16, 1926. Referred to Claims Feb. 17, ings and Grounds, with amendments. flood control: H. R. 5961; Mr. Curry. 
eens =e Mr. Sutherland. Reported branch office at Buffalo, N. Y. Mar. 3, | back S. Rept. 278. ‘eae ie let ‘italian of u ree 4 | liouse. Reported back Mar. 5. H. Rept. | S. 2158, Mr. Means. lor the relief of ce Reported from Public Lands Jan. 22, 
from Territories Feb. 22, 1926; Report 1926—Mr. McLean, Committee on Bank | Detroit River, extend time for bridge. HL. ised eaten nanan Sai hie met 466. tain disbursing officers of the office of 1926; Report No. 141. Passed House 
No. 355, House ing and Currency, without amendment. | R, 8771; Mr. McLeod. Reported from issn en e United fous . Ohio River: Cairo, Tll.—Extend time for Superintenent State, War, and Navy Feb. 1, 1926. S. 2266. 2assed Senate 

aeeee expert Of, permit. H. R. 6261; (Report No. 235.) | Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. | america. De 15 1925 Mr toe | bridge. S. 927. Passed Senate Jan. 7, Department Buildings. Jan. 13, 1923; Mr. Feb. 17, 1926. Referred to Public Lands 
air. eerend. oneees an Public | Bush Terminal Railroad Company and 24, 1926; Report No. 363. House. | Committee on Finance without omen: | 1926. Referred to Interstate and Foreign Means, Committe on Claims, without Feb. 18, 192 House. 

Lands Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 208 Long Island Railroad, authorize use by, | District of Columbia: Bathing. beaches, ments , | Commerce: Jan. 8. 1926. House amendment. Sugar transaction of Robert A. Watson 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926 of railway tracks at Army supply base, | establish two in. Pussed House Feb. 9, Long Island Ruilroad and Bush Terminal | Bovay, Harry ki prant right t build Public Lands: Asphalt, gilsonite, elater- with Argentine _ Republic. Authorize 

Almirante, steamer, relief of owners of | South Brooklyn. S. 1486. Passed Sen- | 1926. aie <ik. annua ie con inal | nie age Seen dle a ate, ete., provide disposition of. H. R. President to require United States 
Cargo aboard. S. 494 Passed Senate ate Dec. 22, 1925. Referred to Military | Public Library, amend act establishing. way tracks ae Army oon nie Reon South | eataaly tr t an tae ‘a F — ‘ ee 5385; Mr. Colton. Reported from Public Sugar Equalization Board to adjust. H. 
ee ree to Cintas Feb | Affairs Jan. 5, 1926. Reported Feb. 27,| s. 2673. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926.| Brooklyn. Ss. 1486. aeand Senate tee.| merce Fel, $6, 2008 Ma a Me. 94 Lands Feb. 25, 1926; Report No. 379,] R. 358; Mr. Lehlbach. Reported from 
17. 1926. Reported Feb. 27, 1926; Report 1926; Report No. 396 louse. | Referred to District of Columbia Feb. 22, 19295. Rotamaa to Military Affairs | stawen or mae eo z ee. Tae SES: ee. Se) ee aa ee Pon oe 
No. 409. eeanene Caustic Alkali. #. 2320; Mr. Pepper, Pa j 18, 1926. Reported Mar. 3, 1926; Report Jan. 5, 1926, llouse ; ; ag | on < a z ; _ | Irrigation projects, town sites, withdraw 137. House. 

Altamaha River: Ludowici, Ga, bridge. Referred to S. Com. on Interstate Com- No. 447. Mar. 9, passed House. Sent to | Suiakonbash: atari Florence, relief of | Dl and aes paruntia, Grant Sz enmon 9 from public entry. S. 1856. Passed Sen- | Sun River project, Fort Shaw division, 
H. R. 6710; Mr. Edwards. Reported merce. Reported with amendments Mat | Conference March 12 owners a ania aboard. S 508 Passed: | oe —. - Tet. _ ae Pane ate Feb. 15, 1926. Referred to Irrigation school land grant. H. R. 187; Mr. Lea- 
from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 12. S. Rept. 357. Passed Senate Mar. 1, 1926. Mar. 2, re- Sannte Web - hy iedered s een dh am BP xe, Referred to _Pubie and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1026. House. vitt. aased; House Web. 1.71926. 

Feb. i1, 1925: Report No. 247. Hou Cchechoslovakia, debt settlement. Hf. R. | ferred H. Com. Dist. of Col. Mar. 9, Feb, 17 1926 Seiuih ie on oe * $088. .Repertel: Feb. 3h; ) snd glee registers, acting, authorize to | Surplus Real Property, permit sale of cer- 

Ameaviesna Trateporiziien Co. i 7 claim «f | 6777; Mr. Buton Reoprted from Ways | amended, passed [louse Mail Ph nce Provide punishment for as- | 1926;, Report No. 423, House. . adminster oaths. H. R. 6239; Mr. Sin- tain and use of proceeds for permanent 
in case of steamship A. A. Raven. S. and Means Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 50.| Flag for, create commission to procure saults’ upon. EH RB. 4468: Mr. Graham. ; Ouachita River: Harisonburg, La., bridge—- nott. Reported from Public Lands Feb. construction at military posts. S. 1129. - 
104. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Re- Passed House Jan. 15, 1926. | design for distinctive. S. 1115. Passed Meporrted Feb. 19 1926: Report No. 326. | Fl. Tt. 8136; Mr. Wilson of Louisiana. 3, 1926; Report No. 191, House. Mar. 1 Pased Senate Jan. 5, 1926. Meferred 
ferred to Claims Feb. 18, 1926. House. S. 11134, Mr. Smoot To authorize the set- | Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Dis- llouse. ; Reported from Interstate and Foreign passed House. Mar. 2 referred Senate . to Military Affairs Feb. 2, 1926. fe- 
Mar. 2 goes to conference. j tlementof the indebtedness of the Czecho- | trict of Columbia Feb. 17, 1926. Marketing, cooperative, create division neil Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 338, Committee on Public Lands. ported Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 874 ‘ 

Appropriations: Agriculture Department, slovak Republic to the United States of | Elizabeth River: Norfolk and Portsmouth in Department of Agriculture. H..  | House. ©. 2785. Passed Senate Feb. | National Forests, agreement between House Mar. 1, amended, passed House. 
1927. H. R. 8264; Mr. Magee of New America. Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Com- | bridge. H. It. 7093; Mr. Deal. teported | 7893; Mr. Ilaugen. Reported from Agri- |, 17, 1926. Passed House Mar. 1. Mar. States for conversation of forests and Mar. 3, sent to conference. Conference 
York. Reported from Appropriations | mittee on Finance, without amendment. from Interstate and Foreign Commerce culture Jan. 18, 1926; Report No. 116. | 10 approved. Approved Mar, 10 Public water supply. H. R. 9039. Ref. com. Rept. agreed to. Mar. 12 approved Pub- 
Jan. 23, 1926; Passed House Feb. 2, Claims, S$. 2526, Mr. Williams. To extend | Keb. 25, 1926; Report No. 387. llouse. | Passed House Tan 26, 1926. Law 40. on Agriculture Mar, 6. Reported to lic Law 45. 

1926. In Senate referred to Appropria- | the time for the refunding of taxes er- | Elk River: Lauderdale County, Ala., | Mexican Oil, S. Res. 151, Norris. Request- Packers and livestocis act, amending. H. Hlouse. (H. reported, 460.) Susquehanna’ River: Wrightsville ana 

tions Feb. 3, 1926. Reported in Senate, | reneonsly collected from certain estates. | bridge. H. R. 8886; Mr. Almon. Re- | ing information relative to reported ob- Rm. 7818; Mr. Andresen. Reported from Forest Lands. SS. 3108, Mr. Norris, Neb.. Golumbia, Pa., bridge. Tl. R. 3794; Mr 

amended, Feb, 23, 1926; Report No, 200. | Jan, 26, 1926, Mr. Stephens, Committee ported from Interstate and Foreign | jections of the Mexican Government to Agriculture Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. to promote the continuous production of Gyiest. Reported from ntevathin: se 

Sent to conference Mar. 2. e | on Claims, without amendment | Commerce Feb. 11, 1926. House. | the publication ofe@éicial Government to 205, House, timber. Referred to Com. on Agricul Foreign Commérce Jan. 14, 1926; Re sort iP 
cee er Funk, ii. 1. | Claims for property and personal damage Fore River, Shipbuilding Co., carry out | the publication of official correspondence | Pan American Congress Centennial, ture, Mar, 19. Reported Sen, Rept. 320. No, 90. Tlouse. 4 ¢' 

m. 10198 Reported from Appropriations | against United States, provide for .set findings of Court of Claims in case of with the United tSates in regard to United States participation in iW. J. | Nonmetallic Mineral Deposits. Mm. &, 

Com. Mar. 10. H. Rept. 488. clement. H. KR. 8651; Mr. Underhill. Re-] SS. 1886. Passed Senatexeb. 17, 1926. | American oil interests in Mexico. Feb. Res. 150; Mr. Porter. Reported from 7372, Mr. Sinnott, Oregon. Referred eConiinucd on Page 1o.J ; 
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py Time Is Extended 


For Filing Answer 


In Anti-Trust Suit 


Defendants - in in Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation Case Allowed 
Additional Ten Days. 


Combine Capitalized at 
Two Billion Dollars 


Department of Justice Investiga- 
tion of Merger Has Been Under 
Way Several Months. 


[Food Products—Antitrust Laws—1898.] 
The Department of Justice announced 


last Saturday that the defendants in the 
$2,000,000,000 recently Ward 
Food Products been 
given an additional ten days, dating from 
March 12, 1926, in which to file answer to 
the Government’s suit filed on 


organized 


Corporation, had 


February 
8, 1926, alleging violations of the Sherman 
and Clayton Antitrust Acts. 

The filing of the Government's 
8 followed the 
of the formation of the Ward Food Prod- 
The in- 
vestigation on which the action was based, 
however, had been in progress for many 
months. 

The Department of Justice has followed 
the developments in the baking and re- 
lated industries and has given special at- 
tention to the several mergers that have 
taken place recently. 


suit on 


February announcement 


ucts Corporation a week before. 


The defendants named in the suit filed 
in Baltimore on February 8 are as follows: 

Ward Food Products Corporation, The 
Ward Baking Corporation, Ward Baking 
Company, The General Baking Corpora- 
tion, The General Baking Company, The 
Continental Baking Corporation, United 
Bakeries Corporation, William B. Ward, 
Howard B. Ward, William Deininger, Paul 
II. Helms, J. W. Rumbough, B. E. Peter- 
son, George G. Barber and George B. 
Smith. 


Swiss Radio Market Analyzed. 


[Radio—Switzerland—1705.] 


The radio markets and radio conditions 
in Geneva, Switzerland, and Bombay, 
India, are analyzed in consular reports to 
the Department of Commerce made public 
Friday. These reports are available from 
the electrical division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Labor. 


Index of Legislative 
Calendar of Congress 


[Continued from Page 14.] 


Tennessee River: Guntersville, Ala., H. R. 
8536; Mr. Allgood. Reported from Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 

* 1826; Report No. 266. House. London, 
Tenn., bridge. H. R. 8462; Mr. Taylor 

of Tennessee. Reported from Interstate 

and Foreign Commerce Feb. 17, 1926; 

Report No. 310. House. Scottsboro, 

Ala., bridge. UH. R. 8388; Mr. Almon. 

Reported from Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 254 

House. Whitesburg Ferry, Ala., bridge. 

H. R. 8389; Mr. Almon. Reported from 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 

11, 1926; Report No. 255. House. Passed 

House Mar. 1. 

Tombigbee River: Aliceville, Ala., bridge. 
fH. R. 8382; Mr. Bankhead. Reported from 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report No. 252. House. Passed 
House Mar. 1. Butler-Linden road, 
Choctaw County, Ala., bridge. H. R. 
$391; Mr. McDuffle. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
11, 1926; Report No. 257. Passed House 
Mar. 1. House. Gainesville, Ala., bridge. 
Passed House Mar. 1. House. Jackson, 

a., bridge. H. R. 8390; Mr. McDuffie. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. 256. 
House. Passed House Mar. 1. 

Truth in fabric or the misbranding bill, 
to prevent misbranding of articles in 
commerce. H. R. 3904; Mr. Merritt. 
Commerce Dec. 19, 1925; Report No. 17. 
House. Sen. 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans. 
Referred S. Com. on Interstate Com- 
merce. Mar. 9, reported with amend- 
ments, S. Rept. 308. 

Unknown soldier, authorize completion of 
memorial to. H. J. Res. 83; Mr. Luce. 
Reported from Library Jan. 5, 1926; Re- 
port No. 41. House. S. J. Res. 51; Mr. 

Fess. Feb. 22, 1926—Mr. Fess, Commit- 
tee on the Library, without amendment. 

Veterans: Aliens, extend certain naturali- 
zation privileges to. HH. R. 7176; Mr. 
Bacgn. Reported from Immigration and 
Naturalization Jan. 28, 1926; Report No. 

._ 157. House Calendar. Laid on table 
Mar. 1, 1926. H. R. 9761 passed in Meu. 
H. R. 9761; Mr. Bacon. Reported from 
Immigration and Naturalization Feb. 
25, 1926; Report No. 382. Passed House 
Mar. 1, 1926. 

Soldiers discharged because minors, relief 
of. H. R. 7841; Mr. Reece. Reported 
from Military Affairs Feb. 3, 1926; Re 
port No. 187. Laid on table Mar. 1, 

“1926. S. 1343 passed in lieu. S. 1343. 
Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Passed 
House, dmended, Mar. 1, 1926. Sent te 
Conference Mar. 4, 1926. 

White Plains battle fleld, erect monument 
upon. H. R. 3990; Mr. Wainwright. Re- 
ported from Library Jan. 5, 1926; Report 
No. 39. Recommitted to the Committee 
on Library Jan. 7, 1926. 

White River: Batesville, Ark., bridge. [1. 
F.. 9109: Mr. Oldfield. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 24, 
1926; Report No. 368. House. Barry 
County, Mo.—Sec. 22, T. 22, bmage. H. 
R. 8909; Mr. Manlove. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, Feb. 24, 
1926: Report No. 364. House. Sec. 6, 
T. 21, bridge. H. R. 8910; Mr. Manlove. 
Reported from Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 
365. House. Des Arc, Ark., bridge. H. 
R. 7904; Mr. Oldfield. Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 
1926; Report No. 249. House. Mar. 1 

sted House; Mar. 2 Referred Sen. Com. 
on mmerce; Mar. 3 Report to Senate; 
Mar. & Passed Senate; Mar. 11 Approved. 
Public Law #4. 
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| Gradual Growth in Game Bird Market Seen 
After Inactive Period of Legal Restrictions 


Most of Stock Offered for Sa le at High Prices Propagated 
In Captivity, State s Biological Survey. 


[Game Birds—Market Supply—Biological 
Survey—1846.] 

After almost complete elimination for a 
period of years through legal restrictions, 
the game-bird market, although decreased, 
is gradually growing, according to a state- 
the Biological Survey of 
Agriculture, last Sat- 
the birds 


marketed are propagated in captivity.’’ 


ment issued by 
the Department of 


urday, which states, “‘most of 


The statement follows: 


“Under present conditions the market 
for artificially propagated game birds is 
mainly with those desiring to engage in 
rearing the birds and with sportsmen who 
wish -to use them for decoys and for re- 
stocking shooting coverts. Prices realized 
from these sources are so high that only 
a limited demand exists for the birds for 
table use, mainly by the most luxurious 
hotels and clubs. So long as the demand 
for decoy, stocking, and propagating birds 
absorbs most of the output at fancy 
prices, it is not likely that production of 
birds for food will become much more im- 
portant than it is at present. 

“However, should the rearing of game 
birds continue to increase, prices would 
decrease and a more general market 
could be established."’ 


Twenty-Ton Shipment. 


1870 and 1880 the passenger 
shipped literally by the car- 
load, and a single consignment of prairie 
chickens to a New York dealer weighed 
20 tons. Wild ducks by the tens of thou- 
sands were poured into the game mar- 
kets from all the important hunting 
grounds of the country. It gradually be- 
came evident that an increasing demand, 
easily catered to because of improved facil- 
ities for shipping and marketing, was rap- 
idly depleting the wild stock. Conservation 
laws multiplied. sale was prohibited, and 
through a final enactment, the Federal 
migratory bird treaty act of 1918, the 


‘Between 
pigeon was 


Appraiser’s Report 
Rejected by Court 


As Customs Evidence 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


claims must be presumed to be prima 
facie correct and that such presumption 
has not been overcome by any evidence 


produced by the importer. In this view 
the court below concurs and, in fact, bases 
its conclusion thereon. 

“For the first time in the history of our 
tariff laws, Section 653 of the Tariff Act 
of 1922 made the abatement or allowance 
of duties for goods destroyed while in cus- 
toms custody, a judicial function. Prior 
to that, it had been exclusively an admin- 
istrative 2984 R. S. provided 


that the Secretary of the Treasury might 


one. Sec. 


make such allowances, ‘on production of 


satisfactory proof to him of the actual 
His orders in that respect were 
final and conclusive. To carry into effect 
the provision of asid 2984, Art. 
595 of the Customs Regulations of 1915 
was promulgated and was identical with 
Article 720 of the Customs Regulations 
of 1925, quoted. In other words, 


while the Secretary of the Treasury had 
the onus of passing upon claims for abate- 
ment and allowance, he provided, by proper 
regulations, that the appraiser should re- 
port to him, through the collector, as to 
the amount of damage. By this machin- 
ery, all parts of the investigation were 
conducted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or by administrative officers acting 
directly under and through him. 

“But when the Congress took this func- 
tion away from the Secretary of the Treas- 
invested a court, the Board of 
Appraisers, with the power of 
of abatements and allow- 
was 


injury.’ 


Section 


above 


ury and 
General 
determination 
ances, the old regulation, Article 695, 
continued and re-enacted as Article 720, 
reason for its further con- 
536 provides that the 
Appraisers shall, ‘upon 
proof,’ make 


without any 
tinuance. Section 
Board of General 
production of satisfactory 
such order as may be warranted, under 
the circumstances. In this hearing, the 
Board of General Appraisers is not at all 
limited or*bound by what some adminis 
trative officer may think about the matter 
which the Board, alone, must, under the 
law, determine. 
Appraisal Not Required. 

“ft will be observed, also, that Section 
563 does not require or direct the collector 
to transmit the petition to the appraiser 
for report. The collector has but one 
duty, namely, to transmit the petition, 
with the papers, to the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers. In so doing, he performs 
merely a ministerial function, and has 
nothing whatever to do with the fixing of 
the amount to be abated or allowed. Nor 
is the appraiser given any express au- 
thority of law to perform any such func- 
tion as he has here attempted to perform. 
Secs. 499, 500, 503, 508, Tariff Act of 1922, 

“The case is not at all similar to cases 
where reports are made by various admin- 
officers, such as an appraiser, 
weighmaster or sampler, to the 
in the classification of and 
duty upon imported merchan- 
dise. There, it is the statutory duty of 
the collector to make a finding of the 
amount of duty due and the reports of such 
other administrative officers to him, in 
so doing, are usually given full weight 
by the courts and are taken as presump- 
tively correct, when, made under the sta- 
tutory authority. But in the case at bar, 
no such condition exists. To hold that the 
Board of General Appraisers was to any 
degree bound here by the report the 
appraiser would be to deny to the Board 
a very essential part of the power with 
which the Congress has intrusted it. Extra 
official acts of customs officers have never 
been considered by the court to be entitled 
to the legal presumption of correctness. 
United States v. Lippmann et alg. 11 Ct 


/ 


istrative 
gauger, 

collector, 
lection of 


col- 


of 


market for wild game birds in the United 
States was practically closed. 

“This law, ag well as those of numerous 
States, has provisions designed to permit 
and encourage artificial propagation of 
game birds and their marketing under re- 
strictions intended to prevents drafts on 
the wild stock, such aS Our former expe- 
rience proved to be incompatible with its 
maintenance, 

“The propagation and sale of migratory 
waterfowl (that is, wild ducks, geese, and 
swans) is legal under regulations issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and thou- 
sands of persons haye Obtained permits 
issued by him to possess, propagate, and 
sell birds of this class. 


Sold for Propagation. 


“Recent figures compiled show that in 
one year 4,291 game breeders reared ap- 
proximately 42,800 birds, Of which about 
12,000 were sold for propagating purposes 
(including those used for decoys), 10,100 for 
food, and 8,000 were eaten at home. 

“The breeding of nonmigratory game 
birds, such as pheasants and quail, is un- 
der State regulation, but statistics as to 
the extent of the industry are very unsatis- 
factory. State game departments in @ 
number of instances rear and distribute 
many pheasants, but this activity cannot 
be reckoned in estimating the commercial 
importance of the propagation of these 
birds. Definite totals cam hardly be at- 
tempted with present knowledge of the 
subject, but the statement may be ven- 
tured that the 13,100 pheasants, exclusive 
of importations, sold for food in New York 
and New Jersey in 1922 exceeded the num- 
ber sold for such use in Other States. 

“The number sold for propagating and 
stocking purposes doubtless is far larger, 
but definite figures have been unobtainable. 
So far as individual propagators are con- 
cerned the data available would indicate 
that, while fewer are engaged in the cul- 
ture of upland than of aquatic game birds, 
the numbers of these birds sold for propa- 
gation and for food are Somewhat larger.” 


Cust. Appls. 336; Brown & Co, y. United 
States, 12 Ct. Cust. Apples.26: United States 


12 Ct. Cust. Appls. 198; 


#uthrie & Co. Vv. United States, 
Cust. Appls, 376. 

Valuation Not Competent. 

“We are therefore of the opinion that 
the reports of the appraiser in the case 
at bar are not entitled to any presump- 
tion of prima facie correctness, If such 
reports are to be considered as evidence, 
they should be offered a8 Such, Whether, 
if so offered, they would be subject to 
objection, we are not here called to pass 
upon. It is sufficient to mote that they 
were not offered or received as evidence, 
and, hence, the consideration of them, as 
such, was and is error. 


v. Stegemann, 
Balfour, 
12 Ct. 


“We come now to a consideration of the 
evidence. Eliminating the reports of the 
appraiser, the evidence plainly shows @ 
total loss of the grain in question. The 
witnesses, persons of apparent responsi- 
bility, who examined the ruins, stated there 
was a confused heap Of embers, timbers 
and debris, with no graim to be seen, ex- 
cept some scattered grains. Several wit- 
nesses went to examine the ruins with a 
view of salvaging the grain, and testify 
that in their opinion, there was a'total loss 
of the grain. A director of the Exchange 
Elevator Limited, Howard J. Smith, ex- 
amined the ruins after the fire and stated 
‘there was very little gain left.’ The 
superintendent of the elevator stated that 
he examined the ruins carefully ‘and 
you could not see anything.’ 


“Charles C. Greene, @n insurance ad- 
juster, examined the ruins in the interests 
of his company, an insurer, and testified 
that in his opinion there was nothing of 
any value in them; he further stated that 
he had at one time received an offer of 
$1,000 for what remained, but that this 
offer was later withdrawn. No attempt 
had been made, up to the time of the 
trial below, to salvag¢ any part of the 
grain in the destroyed elevator. No evi- 
dence was offered on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to rebut the Showing thus made 
by the importer. 


“In our opinion, the importer is entitled, 
upon the record made here, to an abate- 
ment of the full amount of duties on 
8,000 bushels of wheat and 22,425 bushels 
of oats. The order of the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers is therefore reversed and 
the cause remanded with directions to en- 
ter an order granting @n abatement ac- 
cordingly. REVERSED AND RE- 
MANDED.”’ 


Expect Senate Ratification 
Of Italian Debt Settlement 


{Debt Settlement—Italy—1760) 

President Coolidge is Pleased with the 
apparent support that has been coming to 
ratification of the Italiam World War debt 
settlement the past few days, it was stated 
at the White House on Thursday. Gains 
in the Senate made by the administration 
forces in the Senate would seem to assure 
ratification. 

It was pointed out that the debt settle- 
ment affects foreign relations, a subject 
which Mr. Coolidge always has attempted 
to treat in a nonpartisam manner. The 
settlement originally Was made by a bi- 
partisan board, and Wa@sS passed by an 
overwhelming majority in the House. 
Also, it seems to have genera] support 
from the press of the country. 


Dismiss casa Against 
C hampion Spark Plug Co. 


[Automobiles—Resale Price Fixing—1781.1 


The Federal Trade Commissicn has dis- 
missed without prejudice its complaint 
against the Champion Spark Plug Cotn- 
pany, of Toledo, Ohio, for the reason that 
the practices complained of have long 
since been discontinued, it was announced 
last Saturday. 

The concern is a manufacturep of spark 
plugs for gasoline engines and in the 
complaint was charged with maintaining, 
in cooperation with dealers, certain speci- 
fled standard prices at Which its products 
were to be resold. i 


W ood Petrification 
Process Elucidated 


[ W ood—1850.] 

The United States Geological Sur. 
vey is receiving a number of inquiries 
as to “how is wood petrified?’’ Its 
reply is that “‘the trunk or log is 
covered by Water impregnated with 
mineral matter—usually silica—and as 
the wood decays, molecule by mole- 
cule, the mineral matter takes its 
place, and im the end there is a 
complete mineral replacement of the 
original cellular structure. This is 
often so perfect that it shows not only 
the wood cells, but the most delicate 
markings on the cell walls. When 
very thin slices of such a petrified 
specimen are cut—ground down to 
about one fivé-hundredth of am inch 
in thickness, they can be studied un- 
der an ordinary microscope almost 
as satisfactorily as though cut from 
a living tree.”’ 


Postal Revenues for 


1926 to Show Losses 
Says the Postmaster 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Port pointed Out, while “our 


1925, estimate of $10,000,000 increase was 


February, 


based onthe assumption that there were 


approximately 1.260,000,000 post cards car- 
ried during the year, which was approxi- 
mately the Same number as postal cards 
So. carried.” The department did not 
recommend the doubling of post card rates, 
the report added. 

Second Class Estimates. 

A wide divergence in the second-class 
mail estimates also was reported, the De- 
pPartment’s February, 1925, estimate hav- 
ing shown am _ increase of $1,000,000, 
insistence upon strict compliance with the 
whereas the 1926 estimate indicated a de- 
crease in revemue for the year Of $855,001, 

“We not only did not receive the in- 
Crease,” the report stated,” but we lost 
this additional amount of revenue. This 
indicates a loss of a large amount of 
transient secomd-class because Of the ex- 
cessive rate fixed by the act of 1926.” 

An increase even higher than the Feb- 
ruary, 1926, estimate predicted for 
Pound rate mail. The 1925 estimate was 
$524,128 additional, but the estimate for 
1926 reached $1,415,813. 

“It is probable that this increase over 
the former estirmmate may due to the 
greater amount of advertising content of 
the periodicals,’ said the report. 

For third amd fourth class mails, com- 
puted together, the February, 19265, esti- 
wate was $31,600,000, and. with all details 
considered the 1926 fiscal Year estimate 
virtually corresponded. 


Additional Revenue. 


“As a whole, considering these two 
classes of matter together,” the report as- 
serted, “The amount of additional revenue 
which will be received for the fiscal year 
1926 is approximately the amount of 
revenue which was estimated for both to- 
gether. However, it will be moted that 
there is some falling off in the third class 
matter and an approximately correspond- 
ing increase im fourth class matter.” 

A variance of over $2,000,000 was shown 
in the comparative estimates for 1925 and 
1926 in handling of registered mails. The 
1925 estimate was for an increase of $3,- 
980,000 as compared with the estimate of 
$1,543,688 for 1926. 

Respecting registered mail, 
added: 

“This indicates that did not hold 
as registry all our registry business and 
the difference probably would be four in 
@ transfer of some registry matter to the 
money order service and for the balance 
@ loss to the service of the business on 
account of the increase in rates. The 
loss probubly is a result of the disinclina- 
tion of the patrons to use the registry 
Service to that cxtent.” 

Estimated Loss $2,000,000. 

Nearly $2,000,000 was forecast as the 
loss in mail insurance, The February, 
1925, estimate was $3,058,147. while that 
for 1926 was only $1,274,295. In this re. 
Spect, the Statement explained that this 
considerable of the insurance busi- 
ness “has not occurred on those parcels 
affected by the increase in service rates,” 

An unexpected increase was estimated 
in collect-on-delivery ratios. The 1925 esti- 
mate was $1.103.879, compared with the 
1926 figure $1,847,059. This was at- 
tributed to a shift of some parcels which 
formerly were insured to the C. O. D. class, 

Another unexpected source of revenue, 
was from return receipts, which the de- 
partment did not estimate in February, 
1925. For the fiscal year 1926, however. 
$786,716 in revenue was predicted. 

The handling of special delivery mails 
Was expected to net only $127.978 for 1926, 
as against the estimated figure of $900,000 
in February, 1925. Some of the special de- 
livery articles, the report asserted, 
over the special handling class. 

Provides Vor $479,197. 

The department's 1925 estimate for spe- 
cial handlings of mails was estimated to 
net a return of $3,000,000, but the 1926 
estimate provided tor only $479,197 

my whatever 
which to make an estimate for this sery- 
ice as it did mot cxist at the time, and 
necessarily it had to he a mere 
to how far the patrons of the 
would use this facility,’ the report 
serted, “Irom the data collected during 
the fiscal year. it is found that but one 
pareel in 427 bears the special handling 
stamp.” 

From the 
quiries,” the 


was 


be 


the report 


we 


loss 


or 


went 


here were no data 


Suess as 
service 


“as: 


termed “In- 
department anticipated a re- 
turn of $637 for 1926, while no estimate 
Was madé in 1825. 

A slight imcrease was forecast for 1926 
over 1925 im money order service. The 
1923 figure is $3,768,071, as against $3,582,- 
490 for 1925. 

(Text of Post Office report will be printed 
later.) 


class of service 


Issue 3.489 ) Passports in Week. 


[ Passports—1882.] 

The Department of State issued 3.498 
passports to Americans planning to travel 
abroad, during the week énding March 13, 
1096. 
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European Demand for Grains in February — 
Continues Dull, 


[Graim—Marketing—Foreign Trade—1698 .} 
The Ejuropean demand for bread grains 
continued dull throughout February, ac- 


cordimge to a cable, dated March 6, from 
H. B. Smith, special representative of the 
Department of Commerce in London. 
There was a further decline in the flour 
trade and a decided falling off of milling 
activity, probably as a result of the higher 
flour amd bread prices which were effec- 
tive im most countries during January 
and the first part of February. 


demand and the con- 
tinued pressure of Argentine offers, the 
world wheat price declined steadily 
throughout the month without arousing a 
responsive interest from buyers. The poor 
quality of the Argentime crop leaves buy- 
ers im doubt as to whether the present 
discount of about 30 cents a bushel under 
the price of Manitoba wheat is sufficient, 
but at the same time this discount makes 
other good wheats look 


Owing to the poor 


and 
dear. 

The over sea price Gecline has definitely 
checked the German wheat exports, and 
the Rhine mills are now using the domes- 
tic wheat. The general impression seems 
to be that Germany is through exporting 
wheat and jis now on a&n import basis. 

Situation in Rumania. 

Reports from Hungary and Yugoslavia 
say that the State mills are mostly shut 
down, and that there are practically no 
offers of native wheat. 

Rumania proposes to soon reduce the 
export tax on wheat, flour, rye and bar- 
ley, but with tramsportation completely 
disorganized, little export is likely to re- 
sult. 

Italy 
Russian 
work advances, 


buyer of continental 
As spring faim 
such offers will diminish, 
leaving lurope increasingly dependent 
upon the overseas Supply from now on. 

Bad weather has further deteriorated 
the quality of the French wheat supplies 
and in spite of exchange troubles, Framce 
will need to import some good wheat be- 
fore the end of the season. 

Aside from some increase in quantities 


is the best 
wheats. 


Wheat Prices Falling 


to larger shipments 

Australia, which re- 
quire a longer passage, stocks at the 
principal ports remain = small. Buyers, 
however, still seem to fear the possibility 
of wide price fluctuations and will 
ably continue to operate hand 
mouth basis. 

The international rye was dull 
and featureless, but evidence 
of a considerable substitution of domestic | 
rye for wheat in Central Europe. The | 
barley trade continued quiet with lower 
prices in sympathy with other feedstuffs. 

Corn Prices Slump. 

A big slump in corn prices somewhat 
demoralized the entire cereal market, par- 
ticularly of feed grains. The break seems 
to have been caused by the financial diffi- 
cultis of a grain firm in London, the poor 
demand for feedstuffs, recent shipments of 
corn arriving the 
pressure of from 
Argentina. The requirements of the buy- 
ers having been filled, and 
cels on passage and arriving have had to 
be sacrificed at considerable loss. 

The trade continued featureless 
during the month. 

The weather during the 
February was generally 
throughout Europe. During 
of the month is cleared, with 
temperatures in England and western Eu- 
rope, but remained cool from the Rhine 
to the Urals. There was some resumption 
of belated winter seeding on the high 
lands in late February, but the low 
ground was still too wet to work. The 
condition of the early sown wheat and 
rye is reported to be satisfactory, but the 
late seedings bad color and weak 
growth. It soon to estimate the 
extent of the winterkill, but reports have 
received of replowing in northern 
Trance, some damage to rye in Czecho- 
slovakia, and the probability that 
tain important breadgrain areas in Rus- 
have been similarly damaged. The 
condition of the European winter 
is less favorable than it 


afloat, due mainly 
from Argentina and 


prob- 
on a to 
market 


there was 


in 
the 


poor condition, and 


new crop. offers 


cargoes par- 


oats 


first half of 
wet and cold 
the last half 
moderate 


show 
is too 


been 


cer- 


sia 
present 
crops generally 
was at this time last year. 


Cold Swrage Holdings of Apples Held Greater 
T han Last Y ear; Mea ts, Poultry and E ggs Less 


More Than 42,700,000 Dens of American Cheese 
In. Warehouses; 3 4,647.000 Pounds Last March 


[Agriculture — Cold Storage — Apples— 
Dairy Products—Poultry—Meat—1748-] 
The cold storage holdings in warehouses 

of meats, poultry, dairy products, and ap- 

ples on March 1, were announced by the 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 

Department of Agriculture Friday. 

There were more apples and eggs but 
less creamery butter, frozen poultry and 
frozem and cured meats than on a Corre- 
sponding date last year, the department 
states. 

The 
lows: 


detailed report of the bureau fol- 

Cold storage holdings on fruits on March 
1, 1926: 

Apples, 2,292,000 barrels, compared with 
1,803,000 barrels March 1, 1925, and a five- 
year average of 2,012,000 barrels. 

Apples, 7,844.000 boxes, compared with 
5,266,000 boxes March 1, 1925, and a’ five- 
year average of 6,170,000 boxes. 


Appdes, 1,141,000 bushel baskets, com- 
pared with 608,000 bushel baskets March 
1, 1925. 

Cold storage holdings of dairy products 
and eggs: 

Creamery butter, 26,321,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 28,789,000 pounds March 1, 
1925, anda five-year average of 19,446,000 
pounds. 

Ame rican cheese, 42,779,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 34,647,000 pounds March 1, 
1925. and a five-year average of 24,597,000 
pounds, 


Brick and munster cheese, 1,606,000 
pounds, compared with 992,000 pounds 
March 1, 1925, and @ five-year average of 
1,148,090 pounds. 

Limburger cheese, 1,192,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 904,000 pounds March 1, 1925, 
and a@ five-year average of 671,100 pounds. 

All other varieties of cheese, 4,535,000 
pounds, compared with 4,198,000 pounds 
March 1, 192), and a five-year average of 
5.458.000 pounds. 

Case eggs, 75,000 cases, compared with 
21,000 cases March 1, 1925, and a five-year 
average of 27,000 cases. 

Frozen eggs, 24,174,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 11,364,000 pounds Mareh 1, 
1925, anda five-year average of 16,926,000 
pounds. 

Cold storage holdings of trozen poultry, 
95,587,000 pounds, compared with 130,513,- 
000 pounds March 1, 1925, anda five-year 
average of 101,045,000 pounds. 

Broilers, 11,665,000 pounds, compared 
with = 18,588,000 ppunds March 1, 19°5, and 
a five-year average Of 12,565,000 pounds. 

lryers, 6,115,000 pounds. 

toasters, 33,426,000 pounds, 
with 44,350,000 pounds March 1, 1925, and 
a five-year average ef 34,914,000 pounds. 

Fow ls, 14,098.000 pounds, compared with 
19,795,000 pounds March 1, 1925, and a 
five-year average of 1%.662,000 pounds. 

Turkeys, 7,186,000 pounds, compared 
with 17,091,000 punds March 1, 1925, and 
a five-year average Of 12,203,000 pounds. 

Miscellaneous poultry. 23,097,000 pounds, 
compated with 30.689,000 pounds March 
1, 1925. and a five-rear average of 24,701.- 
000 pounds. 

“While the Bureaw feels assured 
completeness and accuracy of the 
amount of poultry reported,” 
Cooper, chief of the Bureau, states ‘it 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of the clas- 
sification of the various sizes of chickens. 
There are 4 number of concerns wlose 
holdings are exceedingly heavy, who find 
it impracticable to make the segregation 
on their reports. Comsequently, there will 
be fryers contained in the figures shown 
for broilers, roasters, and possibly miscel- 
laneou poultry.” 


the 
total 
Thomas 


of 


Stocks of frozen and cured meats, 
cluding lard, in cold storage warehouses 
and méat packing establishments 
March 1, 1926. 

Total meats, 747,822,000 pounds. com- 


pared with 1099,621.004 pounds March 1, 


in- 


on 








investigation 


compared | 





| partment of State had no 


1995, and a five-year average of 987,786,- 
000 pounds. 

Frozen beef, 51,390,000 pounds, 
pared with 101,599,000 pounds March 1, 
1925, and a five-year average of 86,432,000 
pounds. 

Frozen pork, 120,105,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 231,234,000 March 1, 
1925, and a five-year average of 175,953,- 
000 pounds. 


Frozen 


com- 


pounds 


mutton, 3,432,000 
2,294,000 pounds 
average: of 


lamb and 
pounds, compared with 
March 1, 1925, and a five-year 
14,478,000 pounds. 

Cured beef, 72,000 pounds fully cured 
and 12,645,000 pounds in process of cure, 
compared with 15,869,000 pounds fully 
cured and 13,341,000 pounds in process of 
cure March 1, 1925, and a five-year aver- 
age of 23,887,000 pounds for both items. 

Dry salt pork, 71,705,000 pounds, fully 
cured and 72,777,000 pounds in process of 
cure, compared with 71,569,000 pounds 
fully cured and 79,250,000 pounds in 
process of cure March 1, 1925, and a five- 
year average of 179,655,000 pounds for 
both items. 

Pickled pork, 127,446,000 pounds, fully 
cured and 219,774,000 pounds in process 
of cure, compared with 202,407,000 pounds 
fully cured and 280,895,000 in 
process of cure March 1, 1925, and a five- 
year average of 426,738,000 pounds for 
both items. 

Miscellaneous meats, 54,676,000 pounds, 
compared with 101,163,000 pounds March 
1, 1925, and a five-year average of 80,643,- 
000 pounds. 

Lard, 76,553,000 pounds, compared with 
151,927,000 pounds March 1, 1925, and a 
five-vear average of 91,725,000 pounds. 

Lard production during Webruary, 126,- 
762,000 pounds, compared with 161,697,000 
pounds February, 1925, and a five-year 
average of 155,684,000 pounds. 


13,8 


pounds 


Minority Report on Material 
Monopolies Inquiry Filed 
[Material Monopoly Inquiry—1886.] 
Coincident with the filing last Saturday’ 
the of the 


Committee of its report on the 


by majority House Interstate 


Commerce 
crude material 


the 


of foreign 


monopolies the minority of committee 


also submitted its report. 
Endorsing the “ historical 
data ”’ 


and statistical 
contained in the majority findings, 
the minority offered its ‘‘ emphatic dissent 
to that portion of the majority report 
Which undertakes to defend the inde- 
fensible and logical effects of our existing 
high tariffs. The mass of statistics and 
figures recited in that connection are 
tirely beside the point,’’ the report 
clared. 


en- 
de- 
The minority the committee 
posed of Representatives Rayburn, 
Huddleston, Alabama; Shallenberger, 
braska; Parks, Arkansas, \and 
Ohio; all Democrats. 


of is com- 
Texas; 
Ne- 
Crosser, 


Removal of Mines From 
Channel at Tientsin Asked 


[China—Shipping—1790. ] 
Department of State declined to 
comment, in the regular press conference 
last Saturday, the time would 


The 


on which 


be allowed to elapse before further action 


would be taken by 
the matter 
mines at 

The 


the Protocol powers in 
of clearing Taku Channel 
Tientsin, China. 
Senior Minister at 
sented a demand on March 
to the Chinese Foreign Minister, repre- 
senting that under the 1901 Boxer proto- 


Peking pre- 
11, addressed 


of | 





col communications from Peking to the 
sea Were guaranteed by China. The De- 
information as 
to what steps had been taken by the Chi- 
nese suiborities. 
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New Device Tests 
Accuracy of Meters — 
Measuring Currents 


Specially Built Tank at Bureau 
of Standards Helps Find 
Water Velocities. 


Method of Determining 


Reliability Described 


400 Meters Were Put Through 
Test by the Bureau During 
the Last Year. 


[Waterways—Channel Velocity—1832.] 

Meters for measuring the velocity of 
water flowing through channels are being 
the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce in a specially- 
built, housed-in tank 400 feet long, six feet 
and six feet deep. During the last 
year 400 such which are most 
effective means available to engineers for 
were 


tested by 


wide 

meters, 

determining current velocities, 

tested. 

and testing these 
the Bureau of 


The method of using 
described by 
Standards as follows: 
“The meters are held stationary in the 
flows past, it 
on the shaft of 
A 
brush bears against this commutator, and 


meters is 


water, and as the water 


turns a small propeller 


which is mounted to a commutator. 


some waterproof wires connect the in- 


strument with a dry battery and a pair of 
telephone receivers carried by the operator. 
Every time the propeller turns he hears 
a click, and by counting the number of 
clicks per mnute he can tell the speed of 
the water. In order to give results that 
are of any value such meters must of 
course be accurate. The calibration of 
them is a rather difficult matter. 

“The Bureau of Standards tests the 
meters in a concrete tank in which the 
water is stationary. The meter is towed 
along by a small electric car which bridges 
over the tank and runs on rails placed 
along each side. The speed of the car can 
be varied and controlled very accurately. 

“If the meter is correct it will give the 
same speed as that of the car; if not, its 
error can be determined. This tank is one 
of the few such installations in the coun- 
try. It has proved of inestimable valye 
to our engineers and to all those interested 
in water power.” 


Bill Authorizing Sale 
Of Naval Lands Reported 


[Naval ents Sale—1885.] 

The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
last Saturday voted to report H. R. 9881, 
introduced by Representative Magee, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Republican, authorizing 
the Navy Department to sell a number 
of parcels of land no longer needed for 
naval purposes. The lands involved are 
listed in the bill as follows: 

At or in the vicinity of Alpena, Mich. 
(radio station); Duluth, Minn. (radio sta- 
tion); Miami, Fla. (radio station); French- 
mans Bay, Me. (coal depot); Malden, Mass. 
(naval niter depot); Provincetown, Mass. 
(Long Point Military Reservation); Sias- 
conset, Mass. (radio ,station); South Well- 
fleet, Mass. (radio station); Washington, 
D. C. (old naval hospital); Blackbeards Is- 
land, Ga. (naval reservation); Blythe Is- 
land, Ga. (naval reservation); Grover Is- 
land, Ga. (naval reservation); San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (Mission Rock Naval Reserva- 
tion); Puget Sound, Wash. (rifle rangé); 
Point Isabel, Tex. (radio station); Ingle- 
wood, Calif. (radio station); and lot nurm- 
bered 98, Yokohama, Japan (naval hospi- 
tal). Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Navy shall, if directed by the President, 
reconvey to the State of Massachusetts, 
without compensation, all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in said Long 
Point Military Reservation, notwithstand- 
ing the authorization for the transfer or 
sale of such property hereinbefore pro- 
vided. 


Civil Service Retirement Bill 
To Be Reported March 20 


[Civil Service—Retirement—1861.] 

The pending bill to liberalize the Act for 
the retirement of civil service employees 
will be reported to the House about March 
20th, it was said after the executive meet- 
ing of the Civil Service Committee last 
Saturday. The Committee is held up be- 
cause of the cost statements of the pro- 
posed legislation which will not be turned 
over to them until the last of this week. 

The Committee finished reading the bill 
last Saturday and _ discussed technical 
changes and amendments which had been 
proposed, but no action was taken at that 
time. There will be another meeting of 
the Committee on the subject. 


South German Sugar Mills 
Form $8,725,000 Combine 


A reorganization is being negotiated of 
the community of intérests of South Ger- 
sugar manufacturers, Frankenthal, 
Waghausel, Stuttgart. Heilbrenn, Offstein, 
and Rheingau-Worms, according to a 


man 


| Statement last Saturday by the European 


Division of the Department of Commerce. 
The total capital of these undertakings is 
reported to amount to 34,900,000 reichs- 
marks. The purpose of the fusion is said 


| to be reorganization on an interest paying 


basis either by production restriction or 
by complete closing down of some plants. 


Car Contracts to Belgians. 


[Car Contracts to Belgians—1679.] 

Belgian firms secured contracts for rafl- 
road cars for Colombia, in competition 
with American, English, and German firms. 
In addition to 20 passenger cars for the 
Ferrocarril de Girardot, 25 for the Ferro- 
carril del Pacifico, and 20 box cars and 
five flat cars for the former railroad, or- 
ders were placed for 139 passenger cars 
and 282 freight cars, C. Reed Hill, Ass. = 
Trade Com., Assistant Trade Commisgiongr ¥ 
at Bogota, reports. 
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PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Outline of the Offices and Divisions of the Attorney General's Establishment 






















This is the tenth of a series of charts showing 
the present scope of the Government of the 
United States and the organization of the Leg- 
pearing on this page was pre- . islative, Executive and Judicial Branches. Sub- 
pared by the United States Bu-  ~ ATTORNEY GEN ERAL sequent charts will reveal in detail the organi- 
; : zation of each Executive Department and In- 
dependent Establishment and the division of 
legislative work by committees 


The organization chart ap- 


reau of Efficiency. 
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